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FOURTH  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
HORTICULTURAL  CONFERENCE 

Sponsored  by  The  Colorado  Forestry  &  Horticulture  Association  and 
the  Botany  Department  of  the  University  of  Denver 

To  Be  Held  in  Denver  University’s  New  Class  Room  Building 
at  15th  Street  and  Cleveland  Place 

January  2  and  3,  1951 

All  Sessions,  $1.50;  Single  Sessions,  75c 


PROGRAM 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  2 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth,  Chairman 

9:00 — Registration. 

9.45 _ Welcome  by  President  Mrs.  John  Evans. 

Announcements 

10:00 — “Reading  the  Landscape,”  by  May  Theilgaard  watts. 

10:45 — Intermission  of  half  hour, 

See  Exhibits,  Garden  Clinic  and  Movies. 

The  garden  clinic  will  have  experts  on  plant  diseases,  insect  pests  and 
cultural  problems.  Discuss  your  questions  with  them  at  any  inter¬ 
mission. 

1 1 . 1 5_Professional  Section  (Maurice  Marshall,  chairman) .  •  1 

“Plant  Breeding  Possibilities  and  Techniques  for  Western  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  by  S.  Edgecombe  of  Utah  State  College. 

11 :1 5— Amateur  Section.  1  r.  1  -  u  n  M 

“Make  and  Use  Compost  for  Better  Lawns  and  Gardens,  by  a  Panel 

of  Experts. 

12:1 5 — Luncheon  Hour. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Professor  A.  M.  Binkley,  Chairman 

1.30— “Bees,  Flowers  and  Plant  Breeding,”  by  S.  W.  Edgecombe  of  Utah 
State  College. 

2:30 — Intermission. 

3:00 — Professional  Section  (Maurice  Marshall,  chairman) 

“Weed,  Insect  and  Disease  Control  by  Chemicals,”  by  Wm.  Van 

Pelt  of  the  Chemical  Corp. 

3:00 — Amateur  Section.  j  u 

Rose  Symposium  given  by  Members  of  the  Home  Carden  Cluj^.^ 

3:00 — Nature  Leader’s  Section. 

“How  to  Interest  Children  in  Nature,”  by  May  Theilgaard  Watts. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING 

6:30 — BuHet  Dinner  at  D.U.  Building,  $2.00. 

Brief  Business  session. 

New  films  on  Australia  by  Alfred  Bailey  of  the  Denver  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  3 

Fred  Johnson,  Chairman 

9 : 3  0 — Announcements. 

9:45 — “Along  the  Garden  Path,”  by  May  Theilgaard  Watts. 

10:15 — “Making  Our  Highways  Attractive,”  Pictures  shown  by  Sam  Hud¬ 
dleston. 

10:4  5 — Intermission. 

11:1 5 — Professional  Section  (Maurice  Marshall,  chairman) . 

“Tree  Selection  and  Placing  Problems  in  a  Growing  City,”  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  City  Forester’s  Office  and  the  Public  Service  Co. 

1 1 : 15 — Amateur  Section. 

“Control  of  Insects  in  Home  Gardens,”  by  Wm.  Van  Pelt  of  the 
Chemical  Corp. 

12:15 — Luncheon  Hour. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

1:30 — Outdoor  Demonstrations  of  Sprayers,  Power  Saws  and  Other  Tools. 
Contests  of  Skill  Among  Arboriculturists.  Will  be  held  at  Northwest 
Corner  of  City  Park,  weather  permitting;  otherwise  in  City  Park 
Greenhouse. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

6:30 — Treemen’s  and  Nurserymen’s  Dinner — to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  14th  Street  and  Stout. 

Mrs.  Watts  and  Dr.  Edgecombe  are  our  feature,  out-of-state 
speakers  this  year.  Mrs.  Watts  is  a  naturalist  at  the  Morton  Ar- 
boretem,  near  Chicago.  She  is  nationally  known  for  her  educational 
work  with  children  and  adults,  having  worked  out  some  very  effective 
ways  of  interesting  all  kinds  of  people  in  Nature. 

Dr.  Edgecombe  was  formerly  with  Iowa  State  College,  Horti¬ 
culture  Department,  and  has  conducted  research  for  the  Burpee  Seed 
Co.  He  is  now  head  of  the  Horticulture  Department  of  the  Utah 
State  College.  He  has  had  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  plant 
breeding  and  is  a  most  interesting  speaker. 


If  You  Own  Just  a  Tree  or  Have  a  Full  Scale  Garden 
YOU  CAN’T  MISS  THIS  CONFERENCE 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  ‘gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  hortu 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Garrey. 

Secretary . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Treasurer . Mildred  Cook 
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JANUARY  SCHEDULE 

Jan.  14  and  28.  Sundays.  Snowshoe 
Nature  Hikes.  Leave  Horticulture 
House,  8:30  A.M.  Bring  either 
snowshoes  or  skis,  warm  clothing 
and  lunch.  Register  in  advance  to 
assure  transportation.  First  trip  to 
Urad  Mine  and  Hassel  Lake,  and 
second  to  Apex  and  American  City 
ghost  towns. 

Jan.  18.  Horticulture  House,  8  P.M. 

Yugoslavia  and  Tito — will  be  the 
subject  before  the  Horticulture  and 
Forestry  Assn,  on  Thursday,  January 
18th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Sweet,  Den^ 
ver  attorney,  brings  us  a  most  inter' 
esting  account  of  his  investigations 
there  in  the  spring  of  1950. 

This  topic  may  seem  to  be  some' 
what  foreign  to  the  usual  program 
subjects  offered  at  Horticulture  House, 
but  our  chance  to  have  peaceful  gar' 
dens  in  Denver  can  be  more  closely 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Tito 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  than  we 
like  to  think.  It  should  be  remem' 
bered  that  when  the  Roman  civilizia' 
tion  fell  to  pieces  it  was  almost  a 
thousand  years  before  gardens  flour' 
ished  freely  again  in  the  world. 

Since  space  at  Horticulture  House 
is  limited,  tickets  will  be  sold  for  this 
particular  talk.  The  price  is  75c  per 


person.  The'^  money  so  collected  will 
be  donated  to  the  library  fund  of  the 
Association.  Tickets  may  be  secured 
from  Mrs.  Helen  Fowler,  at  HorticuL 
ture  House,  or  from  Mrs.  Moras  Shu' 
bert. 


It  is  very  encouraging  to  us  to  note 
the  large  number  of  members  who 
voluntarily  send  in  their  renewals  for 
the  larger  classes  of  memberships. 
Some  may  wonder  why  we  encourage 
more  members  to  join  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  $3.00  when  that  does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  even  publishing  this  maga' 
2;ine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
Association  is  not  organi2;ed  for  profit, 
and  some  of  us  who  believe  in  its  ob' 
jectives  are  willing  to  put  up  the 
extra  money  to  balance  the  budget, 
temporarily,  hoping  that  we  will  cob 
lect  a  large  number  of  loyal  members 
who  will  eventually  appreciate  the 
work  sufliciently  to  be  willing  to  put 
it  on  a  self'supporting  basis. 


If  you  have  been  helped  by  the 
garden  articles  in  the  Green  Thumb 
or  if  you  believe  in  the  community' 
wide  improvements  that  the  maga2;ine 
advocates,  tell  your  neighbors  and 
business  associates  about  it.  The 
larger  membership  we  have  the  more 
good  we  can  do. 


A  garden  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  showing  the  Spanish  tnfiuence 


COLORADO  CROSSROADS 

By  Joan  Parry 


TWO  main  influences  can  be  traced 
throughout  the  great  majority  of 
gardens  in  Colorado;  the  English  and 
the  Spanish.  Before  the  discovery  of 
North  America  by  Europeans,  the 
Indians  grew  plants  for  their  value 
as  food  and  medicine,  and  were  not 
concerned  with  gardens  as  we  know 
them. 

The  Spanish  explorers  were  the 
first  to  write  enthusiastically  about 
the  flowers  they  found  along  the 
southern  coastline,  and  among  them 
were  such  favorites  as  beebalm  named 
for  the  Spanish  botanist  Nicholas 
Monardes  who  first  illustrated  the 
flower  in  his  book  published  in  1571, 
and  the  California  poppy  that  had 
to  wait  nearly  three  hundred  years 
before  it  was  so  named  as  the  em- 
blem  of  that  State. 


The  Spaniards  naturally  built  Span¬ 
ish  type  houses  where  they  colonized, 
together  with  the  patio  garden  that 
since  those  early  days  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  south,  the 
southwestern  and  southeastern  sea¬ 
boards  as  the  most  practical.  And 
these  patio  gardens  were  not  only 
practical,  they  were  also  beautiful  and 
were  the  perfect  compliment  to  the 
architecture  that  matched  the  land¬ 
scape  so  superbly  that  it  appeared  “to 
belong”. 

In  arid  country  where  green  grass 
is  difficult  to  establish  and  costly  to 
maintain,  brick  and  stone  or  gravelled 
paths  and  courtyards  are  excellent 
substitutes,  and  they  are  the  best 
groundwork  on  which  to  stand  great 
tubs  and  pots  of  trees  and  plants. 
Water,  if  a  luxury,  can  be  used  over 
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and  over  again,  and  the  sight  and 
sound  of  it  playing  over  a  rock,  or 
thrown  from  a  small  fountain,  or  even 
a  small  trickle  from  a  wall  fountain 
are  refreshing  both  for  mind  and 
body. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
various  forms  of  patio  gardens  are 
found  throughout  the  territory  the 
Spaniards  conquered,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  great  northern  cities  this 
style  of  garden  has  been  perfectly 
adapted,  notably  in  the  roof  gardens 
of  New  York. 

Later,  when  America  emerged  as 
a  new  nation  she  thrust  out  west' 
wards,  and  brought  with  her  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  the  English  in' 
fiuence  of  the  colonists  of  New  Eng' 
land.  New  York  and  Virginia.  In 
direct  contrast  to  the  Spanish  influ' 
ence,  the  English  influence  might  be 
called  predominantly  green;  green 


A  garden  in  Denver,  Colorado,  showing  the  English  influence. 


lawns,  shade  trees  and  hedges — though 
these  last  have  never  yet  been  used 
unfailingly  as  have  grass  lawns. 

Colorado  is  the  crossroads  between 
the  Spanish  and  English  influences. 
And  it  is  interesting  that,  although 
the  landscape  is  naturally  arid,  the 
English  love  of  green  predominates 
perhaps  because  so  many  English  and 
other  Europeans  settled  here  in  the 
city’s  early  days. 

So  Denver  wrestles  with  its  gar' 
dens.  By  nature  grey  not  green  is 
the  color  that  belongs  to  landscape 
and  blue  skies  of  Colorado.  You  find 
it  in  the  desert  plants,  in  the  bark 
and  twigs  of  aspen  and  mountain 
mahogany  of  the  higher  land,  in  the 
cottonwood,  willows  and  scrub  oak, 
rabbit  bush  and  sages,  the  lead  plant 
and  the  mullens  of  the  lower  slopes. 
It  is  the  reason  for  the  immigrant 
Russian  olive  making  itself  so  at  home 


The  Havens  garden,  in  Denver,  showing  the 

in  hedge  and  tree,  however  it  is  used. 
Even  among  the  evergreens  it  is  the 
grey  tones  that  make  them  so  distinc' 
tively  belonging  to  Colorado,  the 
Douglas  fir,  the  junipers  and  the 
lovely  silver  spruce. 

Yet  Denver  longs  for  green  as  men 
of  the  desert  long  for  the  oasis.  Green 
has  challenged  grey,  and  like  most 
challenges,  green  has  won.  Green 
lawns  and  trees  are  inseparable  from 
the  thought  of  Denver.  This  perhaps 
explains  why  the  most  generally  typi^ 
cal  western  garden,  at  the  moment, 
has  lawn  for  the  front  garden,  and 
a  partially  hedged  backyard  of  grass 
and  flowers  with  a  back  porch,  which 
is  in  reality  an  adapted  form  of  the 
patio. 


influence  of  both  the  English  and  Spanish. 

What  may  the  characteristic  Colo' 
rado  garden  of  the  future  be  like? 
Probably  it  will  take  the  best  from 
both  the  English  and  Spanish  influ' 
ences,  and  develop  its  own  individual 
style.  There  are  indications  that 
Colorado  gardeners  on  account  of 
the  more  severe  climate  will  make  a 
further  adaptation  of  the  California 
style,  which  was  the  first  adaptation 
of  the  patio  proper. 

Will  the  ranch  type  of  house  and 
garden  he  the  answer?  A  house  and 
garden  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  shade  for  summer  and  sun  for 
winter;  a  simple  planned  area  of  grass 
and  stone,  blending  the  house  to  the 
garden,  and  the  garden  to  the  land' 
scape  beyond? 
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LET  ME  SMELL  YOUR  GARDEN 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


My  two  most  pleasant  garden 
memories  are  connected  with 
fragrance:  a  garden  tour  of  Italy  and 
the  San  Francisco  World’s  Fair. 

In  both  cases  I  was  hardly  conscious 
of  what  was  happening  to  me;  I 
only  knew  that  I  was  carried  away 
by  a  beauty  that  went  down  deep. 
Then  I  realued:  I  was  touched  by  a 
sensation  that  was  more  ancient  than 
that  of  vision.  The  sense  of  smell 
can  hardly  be  underestimated  in  gar¬ 
den  appreciation. 

Does  that  mean  we  should  make  our 
garden  a  collection  of  sweet  smelling 
herbs,  or  a  conglomeration  of  various 
fragrances?  No.  Rather  should  we, 
more  or  less  casually,  introduce  those 
plants  that  perfume  the  air  without 
ostentation.  In  San  Francisco  it  was 
stocks  and  wallflowers,  while  I  was 
there;  in  Italy  sweet-scented  shrubs. 

Thyme  planted  along  a  garden  path 
where  you  are  apt  to  step  on  it,  will 
give  that  accidental  touch;  you  may 
become  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it 
makes  no  difference,  the  emotional 
response  is  the  same. 

In  mowing  the  lawn  I  cut  some 
mint  that  was  reaching  out  too  far: 
it  was  a  pleasant  reminder.  A  single 
bush  of  Koreanspice  Virburnum  will 
perfume  the  air  for  yards  and  yards. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  list  all  the 
fragrant  garden  plants,  all  the  more 
so  because  different  regions  have  dif¬ 
ferent  possibilities.  In  the  South  they 
can  have  jasmine,  oleander,  gardenia, 
magnolia,  and  various  azaleas,  farther 
north  lilacs,  mockoranges  and  honey¬ 
suckles  have  to  take  their  place. 

Almost  any  garden  can  use  fragrant 
annuals :  sweet  alyssum,  heliotrope, 
stock,  mignonette,  sweet  pea  come  to 
mind  immediately.  Some  of  the  newly 
developed  nasturtiums  and  marigolds 


are  pleasant.  Petunias? 

Well,  of  course,  there  is  no  account¬ 
ing  for  different  people’s  tastes.  A 
friend  of  mine  delights  in  smelling  a 
skunk  in  the  neighborhood.  A  farmer 
is  apt  to  be  critical  of  the  city  dude 
who  is  critical  of  the  barnyard  smell. 
You  may,  or  you  may  not  like  pe¬ 
tunias,  and  that  holds  for  chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Particularly  pleasant  is  the  sweet 
aroma  that  may  pervade  the  air  at 
night  if  there  is  a  patch  of  ethereal- 
looking  nicotianas.  Tuberoses  may  be 
especially  fragrant  at  night.  I  was 
'agreeably  surprised  one  evening  when 
I  had  taken  a  large  branch  of  Evening 
Star  Flower  in  my  room,  and  as  it 
opened  up,  a  strong  sweet  perfume 
drew  my  attention  to  the  event.  Most 
night-blooming  flowers  are  not  only 
of  a  conspicuous  white  color  but  give 
off  an  aroma  to  attract  night-flying 
insects. 

Now  to  come  back  to  that  herb 
garden.  So  much  has  been  written 
of  late  about  herbs  that  it  would  be 
merely  a  re-hash  to  stress  their  fra¬ 
grance.  They  are  not  as  important 
for  spreading  this  intangible  allure 
as  they  are  for  tasting  purposes.  True 
enough,  every  one  is  fragrant  on  being 
crushed,  but  who  wants  to  go  about 
the  garden  nipping  at  herbs  —  and 
sniffing? 

And  finally  we  might  devote  a  line 
to  such  animal-attractions  as  catnip 
and  dog-loved  juniper.  Most  garden 
lovers  would  prefer,  I  am  afraid,  to 
keep  both  dogs  and  cats  at  a  larger 
distance  from  garden  plants.  Would 
a  planting  of  dogbane  and  henbane 
be  effective  in  keeping  away  these 
respective  animals? 

As  for  me,  give  me  roses  and  lilies 
and  I’ll  take  a  chance. 
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TEN  WAYS  TO  CONTROL  THE  CITMATE 

AROUND  YOUR  HOME 

Prepared  by 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
Washington,  D.  C. 


There  are  many  ingenious  ways 
for  controlling  climate  on  the  av' 
erage''si2;ed  house  lot,  as  well  as  on 
the  large  estate  or  farm.  By  use  of 
various  planting  devices,  in  which 
nurserymen  are  especially  trained,  you 
can  make  your  house  more  comfort' 
able  both  winter  and  summer,  make 
your  outdoor  life  more  pleasant  and 
enjoyable.  Nobody  likes  to  be  cold 
in  winter  or  hot  in  summer  and  these 
extremes  can  be  moderated  to  consid' 
erable  extent  by  proper  plantings.  At 
the  same  time  you  can  save  on  fuel 
bills,  and  assure  better  living  for  the 
family. 

Climate  control  by  planting  can 
moderate  temperatures  in  some  in' 
stances  up  to  10  or  15°  F.,  thus  mean' 
ing  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  discomfort.  Often  the  cost  can 
be  amortized  by  fuel  saving  alone  in 
areas  where  cold  winds  are  a  winter 


Keep  Your  Home  Warmer  in 
Winter,  Cooler  in  Summer 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  the 
coldest  winds  come  from  the  north, 
northeast,  and  northwest.  In  the  sum' 
mer,  on  the  other  hand,  they  usually 
emanate  from  the  west,  southwest  or 
south.  By  curved  plantings  of  ever' 
green  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  form  of 
a  high  hedge,  the  wintry  blasts  from 
the  north  can  he  guided  around  your 
home.  This  type  of  planting  can  save 
considerable  fuel  in  the  winter.  If 
the  windbreak  reduces  the  wind  from 
12  to  3  miles  per  hour  at  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  it  will  take  only  half  the 
amount  of  fuel  to  heat  your  house. 
In  fact,  the  fuel  requirement  is  a  lit' 
tie  larger  for  the  combination  of  32 
degrees  and  a  12'mile  wind  than  it 
is  for  zero  temperature  and  a  3 'mile 
wind.  In  a  state  experiment  station 
test  of  a  windbreak,  it  was  shown  that 
the  fuel  cost  was  reduced  22.9  per 
cent. 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  summer, 
when  you  want  the  breezes  from  the 
west  they  will  be  guided  into  a  pocket. 
The  same  amount  of  air  entering  the 
wide  opening  toward  the  west  will  be 
forced  through  the  narrow  space  bc' 
tween  your  house  and  the  planting, 
thus  increasing  both  the  air  move' 
ment  and  the  coolness.  An  outdoor 
terrace  on  the  east  then  will  be  cooler 
on  hot  summer  nights. 

In  areas  where  conditions  differ 
from  the  above,  by  observing  the  di' 
rection  of  prevailing  winds  in  both 
summer  and  winter,  the  same  idea 
can  be  carried  out. 
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In  rural  areas  shelter  belts  have 
long  been  used  to  protect  fields  from 
soil  erosion,  to  keep  them  from  dry- 
ing  out,  and  to  increase  production. 
The  average  estimated  gain  in  pro^ 
duction  on  a  farm  is  valued  at  $60 
per  year.  The  same  type  of  wind- 
break  or  hedge  on  a  smaller  scale  can 
protect  your  flowers,  or  home  fruit 
garden,  as  well  as  increase  production, 
especially  where  wind  is  a  problem. 


Properly  Directed  Shade  Makes 
Your  House  More  Liveable 


In  the  summer  the  sun  sets  in  the 
northwest  in  the  temperate  ^one  and 
nearer  to  due  west  as  one  goes  south. 
The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  in  the 
early  afternoon,  when  the  more  di' 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  roof 
of  the  house.  Later  in  the  afternoon, 
the  rays  pour  directly  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  house,  heating  it  to  an 
uncomfortable  degree. 

A  tree  located  to  shade  the  wall 
and  roof  in  the  afternoon  will  keep 
house  temperatures  more  comfortable, 
may  reduce  the  wall  and  roof  tern- 
peratures  by  as  much  as  20  to  40° 
Fahrenheit.  This  helps  to  eliminate 
the  welbknown  “attic  furnace."”  RooL 
top  temperatures  of  140  degrees  have 
been  recorded.  By  having  a  tree  shade 
the  west  wall  and  roof  of  the  house 
you  wfll  be  protected  from  the  hot 
sun  when  and  where  you  most  re^ 
quire  such  protection.  Likewise,  you 


can  plant  different  kinds  of  trees,  such 
as  fruit,  or  other  flowering  trees 
around  your  property  to  give  you 
shade  where  you  want  it,  at  the  time 
of  the  year  you  most  desire  it. 

In  the  spring,  fall  and  winter,  the 
tree  shading  your  house  will  not  in^ 
terfere  with  the  sun,  which  at  that 
time  sets  in  the  southwest.  Moreover, 
by  use  of  a  tree  which  sheds  its  leaves 
the  sun  will  be  certain  to  shine  on 
the  property  during  the  cold  season 
when  you  need  all  the  natural  warmth 
you  can  obtain. 


Make  Cold  Air  Flow  Away  in 
Winter,  But  Pocket  It  in  Summer 

Cold  air,  like  water,  flows  down' 
ward  and  settles  at  the  lowest  point. 
Early  frost  sometimes  flows  in  a  layer 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground. 
It  requires  only  a  slope  of  a  foot  or 
so  on  a  lot  to  set  up  this  air  move' 
ment.  In  the  average  yard  frost  pock¬ 
ets  can  be  eliminated  by  a  gate  in  the 
hedge  on  the  lower  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  coldest  air  will  flow  out 
through  the  gate.  Where  there  is 
good  air  movement  the  tender  buds 
of  many  plants  are  less  liable  to  dam¬ 
age  from  cold. 

Some  of  the  earlier  frosts  in  the 
fall  and  the  late  frosts  in  the  spring 
can  be  prevented  in  this  way.  Con¬ 
versely,  in  the  summer,  by  keeping 
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the  gate  closed  a  cool  pocket  of  air 
will  collect  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
garden,  thus  making  a  cool  place  to 
sit  on  hot  summer  nights. 

Some  hedge  plants  need  not  be  for" 
mally  clipped,  if  this  is  preferred. 


Nature  Regulates  Sun  in  Windows 
With  a  ‘'Plant  Awning'^ 

“Plant  awnings’’  help  to  add  beauty 
and  graceful  living  to  your  home.  In 
the  summer  time  when  in  full  leaf 
they  shade  the  windows.  In  winter, 
providing  you  use  a  plant  that  sheds 
its  leaves,  you  get  the  full  sun.  Either 
a  trellis  may  be  used,  or  a  wire  net" 
ting  close  to  the  house  above  the  win" 
dow.  And  for  extra  measure  you  can 
use  a  vine  which  provides  colorful 
flowers  and  adds  a  splash  of  brilliance 
to  the  house,  or  even  delicious  grapes 
which  make  the  mouth  water  as  they 
ripen  in  the  fall. 


Plants  Make  the  Sun  Work  With 
You,  Not  Against  You 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  the 
sun  work  with  you.  Shrubbery  and 
lawns  may  do  this,  especially  by  keep" 
ing  you  cooler  in  summer.  The  tern" 
perature  of  plants  is  many  degrees 
cooler  than  that  of  pavement  in  the 
hot  sun.  By  use  of  shrubbery  and 
grass  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  re" 
fleeted  against  the  house  from  the 
pavement  to  make  the  house  doubly 
hot  in  summer.  Glare,  too,  is  elimi" 
nated. 

Paved  areas  store  and  radiate  heat 
for  many  hours  after  sundown  and 
may  cause  stifling  conditions  in  the 
‘  house  at  night,  making  sleep  difficult. 
Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  transpire 
and  evaporation  of  the  moisture  ris" 
ing  from  them  makes  the  air  cooler. 


Noise  and  dust  are  absorbed  by 
shrubbery  and  lawns.  A  test  in  one 
large  city  revealed  that  the  dust  count 
on  the  leeward  side  of  a  planted  area 
was  reduced  by  75  per  cent. 
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Wall  Plants  Make  the  House 
More  Comfortable 

Often  we  see  solid  walls  of  a  wood, 
brick  or  stucco  house  out  in  the  sun 
where  they  absorb  the  full  blast  of 
the  sun’s  heat.  The  heat  is  stored  all 
through  the  house  to  cause  many 
sleepless  nights.  Where  this  situation 
exists,  vines,  shrubs  or  espaliered 
plants  provide  cooler  house  walls  in 
the  summer,  and  if  they  are  the  kind 
that  shed  their  leaves,  give  the  house 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  warmth 
in  winter. 


Espalier  trees  beside  the  house  walls 
can  also  provide  delightful  blooms, 
ornamental  or  edible  fruits.  If  vines 
are  used,  they  may  be  colorful,  as  in 
the  case  of  climbing  roses. 

Trellises  of  plants  along  one  or 
more  walls  will  add  to  beauty  as  well 
as  utility.  They  also  give  your  home 
an  air  of  graciousness,  eliminate  that 
bare  look  which  all  home  lovers  try 
to  avoid.  Plants  can  create  a  beauti' 
ful  pictorial  effect  on  your  outside 
walls. 

Pergolas  Cool  the  House, 

Add  to  Comfort 

If  the  pergola  is  built  to  keep  the 
sun  off  the  west  side  of  the  house  it 
will  add  to  your  living  comfort  by 
cooling  the  walls  of  the  house. 

Pergolas  of  flowering  vines,  such  as 
climbing  roses  and  similar  plants,  as 
well  as  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  will 


provide  cool  spots  beside  the  house, 
in  the  yard  or  outdoor  living  room. 
Sitting  in  a  cool  bower  on  hot  sum¬ 
mer  nights  is  a  delight  for  anyone. 

An  Enclosed  Pool  of  Water  Makes 
the  Yard  Cooler  in  Summer 

In  the  part  of  the  yard  used  for 
outdoor  living  in  the  summer,  water 
can  make  the  area  cooler  and  more 
liveable  on  hot  summer  nights.  It 


requires  large  quantities  of  heat  to 
evaporate  water  and  the  resulting 
cooler  air  will  settle  in  your  outdoor 
living  room,  providing  you  trap  it 
there  with  hedges  and  other  plantings. 
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Especially  is  this  true  where  you  do 
not  wish  to  shut  off  a  view  of  a  river, 
lake,  ocean,  valley,  or  other  natural 
vista.  One  or  more  windows  of  glass 
constructed  with  a  wind '  breaking 
hedge  on  each  side,  can  be  a  very 
striking  addition  to  the  outdoor  gar¬ 
den  which  otherwise  cannot  be  en¬ 
joyed  because  of  cold  winds.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  this  treatment 
is  that,  by  trapping  the  sun,  it  also 
enables  you  to  use  the  garden  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  fall. 


Keep  Your  Walks  Cooler 

A  solidly  paved  walk  or  driveway 
absorbs  as  well  as  reflects  heat,  and 
it  also  causes  glare.  By  making  a 
walk  of  small  squares  so  that  grass 
grows  between  them  the  heat  is  low¬ 
ered  to  considerable  extent  and  glare 
is  reduced. 


Windshields  Add  Comfort 
in  Windy  Spots 

Where  wind  is  a  problem  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  garden,  and  you  still 
may  not  want  to  cut  off  the  view, 
oftentimes  a  combination  of  hedges 
and  glass  will  solve  your  difficulty. 


- ^ - 

WEEDKILLERS  MAY  AFFECT 
GERMINATION 

By  Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton,  Director  of 
Vaughan’s  Garden  Research  Center 

Gardeners  who  had  trouble  with 
germination  of  grass  seed  last  fall 
would  do  well  to  check  what  crab 
grass  killer  they  used  last  summer. 
Recent  tests  at  the  experimental 
gardens  of  Vaughan’s  Garden  Re¬ 
search  Center,  Western  Springs,  Ill., 
showed  that  some  modern  crab  grass 
killers  are  unsafe  to  use  if  home  lawn 
makers  intend  to  re-seed  soon  after 
the  crab  grass  has  been  destroyed. 
When  phenyl  mercury  compounds 
were  applied  during  August,  grass 
seed  sown  as  late  as  October  1st  germ¬ 
inated  poorly.  The  seed  that  did 
sprout  made  weak  growth  and  did 
not  make  a  good  turf. 

Outdoor  tests  were  later  repeated 
in  the  greenhouse  under  controlled 
conditions  with  the  same  results.  Ef¬ 
fects  of  phenyl  mercury  crab  grass 
killers  were  not  as  serious  on  sandy 
soils  as  on  clay  or  loam.  Liquid  sprays 
lost  their  effects  sooner  than  those 
applied  in  dry  or  dust  form. 

The  effect  of  2,4-D  was  also  bad 
but  did  not  last  as  long.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  2,4-D  with  phenyl  mercuric 
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acetate  showed  severe  injury  to  new 
seedlings.  The  effect  of  2,4-0  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  about  three  weeks  by  soil 
bacteria,  but  the  mercury  compounds 
kill  the  bacteria.  Mercury  is  not  easy 
to  wash  out  of  soil. 

Tests  indicated  that  potassium  cy- 
anate  or  PC  is  the  safest  crab  grass 
killer  to  use  when  the  lawn  is  to  be 
reseeded  within  a  month  or  so  after 
treatment.  Instead  of  hurting  germi¬ 
nation,  PC  actually  stimulates  young 
growth.  Clippings  from  seed  plots 
treated  with  PC  in  the  Vaughan  ex¬ 
periments  only  an  hour  before  seed¬ 
ing  were  three  times  as  heavy  as  those 
from  untreated  plots.  Treated  plots 
sprayed  with  PC  produced  eight 
times  as  heavy  a  cut  as  those  sprayed 
with  a  phenyl  mercury  compound. 


COMMON  MILKWEED 

This  plant  is  interesting  in  several 
ways.  The  milky  sap  gives  it  its  name, 
the  pods  are  much  valued  for  winter 
arrangements  and  the  floss  attached 
to  the  seeds  is  a  marvel  of  lightness 
superior  to  any  similar  synthetic 
product. 

The  sun  shining  on  these  tiny  para¬ 
chutes  gives  a  glistening  effect  like 
that  of  silk.  During  our  last  war 
school  children  were  urged  to  collect 
this  floss  to  be  used  for  life  belts  and 
for  insulation  in  Arctic  suits.  Nature 
has  so  arranged  these  fibers  that  they 
hold  particles  of  air  around  them 
and  make  a  very  buoyant  and  highly 
insulating  product.  Children  have  en¬ 
joyed  blowing  these  seeds  and  their 
parachutes  around  keeping  them  from 
landing  as  long  as  possible. 

The  young  shoots,  leaves  and  seed 
pods  of  the  milkweed  have  been  used 
as  a  food  for  many  years  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Indians  and  early  white  settlers. 


The  raw  stems  and  roots  are  how¬ 
ever  poisonous.  Some  have  even  made 
sugar  from  the  flowers. 

The  form  of  the  flowers  is  very 
interesting  being  unlike  the  make-up 
of  other  flowers.  Look  at  one  closely 
the  next  time  they  are  in  bloom. 

Usually  this  plant  has  been  classed 
as  a  weed,  but  it  has  a  number  of  use¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  characteristics. 
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WINTER  INJURIES  OF  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


By  W.  D.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Colorado  A  ^  M  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


The  common  tendency  to  introduce 
exotic  species  into  landscape  plan^ 
ning  is  a  practice  which  leads  to  dis' 
appointment.  Whenever  plants  are 
introduced  into  an  environment  other 
than  that  to  which  they  are  adapted, 
trouble  may  result.  This  difference 
in  environment  may  be  either  regional 
or  local.  For  example,  when  some  of 
our  native  tree  species  are  used  as 
shade  trees  they  may  be  considered 
exotic  to  such  an  environment.  The 
extreme  temperature  changes  in  Colo' 
rado,  together  with  intense  winter 
sunlight  and  strong  Chinook  winds 
tax  our  trees  to  the  limit  of  their  tob 
erance.  Consequently,  winter  kill  and 
frost  damage  assume  the  position  of 
being  two  of  the  most  important  dis' 
orders  of  our  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  Most  hardwoods  and  conifers, 
especially  those  growing  outside  their 
natural  range,  are  susceptible  to  freez' 
ing  injury.  The  wilting,  discoloration 
and  watersoaking  of  leaves  following 
a  killing  frost  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
But  the  darkening  of  the  young  bark, 
followed  by  a  dieback  of  the  tender 
tips  and  stems  is  not  so  familiar.  On 
larger  trees  radial  frost  cracks  may 
originate  near  the  root  collar  and  ex' 
tend  upward  into  the  heartwood; 
gummosis,  or  a  profuse  flow  of  sap, 
may  accompany  such  injury.  The 
hardwoods  may  form  callous  tissue 
over  these  cracks,  but  often  the  injury 
is  so  severe  that  several  years  are  re^ 
quired  before  a  satisfactory  recovery 
may  result. 

Free2,ing  injury  sometimes  is  not 
easily  ascertained.  This  is  true  es" 
pecially  when  the  roots  are  affected. 


Frost  cracks  on  Scotch  Pine. 

The  primary  symptoms  of  root  freeZ' 
ing  can  be  best  determined  after 
thawing.  They  first  have  a  waters 
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soaked  appearance  later  becoming 
brown  with  some  disintegration.  Be' 
cause  they  are  more  tender,  the 
smaller  roots  are  affected  first.  Follow' 
ing  this  injury,  the  way  is  free  for 
invasion  by  soil  fungi,  some  of  which 
are  capable  of  destroying  the  remain' 
ing  root  system.  Under  such  condi' 
tions,  the  tree  may  die  rapidly;  other' 
wise,  the  crown  will  be  weak  with  a 
stag'head  appearance. 


Diagrammatic  illustration  of  effect  of 
frost  cracks  on  internal  structure  of 
Scotch  Pine. 


In  order  to  prevent  winter  injury 
to  young  trees  it  is  best  to  protect 
young  seedlings  and  transplants  by 
mulching.  Nurseries  definitely  should 
not  be  situated  in  frost  pockets  or 
hollows,  for  the  lower  temperatures 
concentrate  in  such  sites.  There  should 
be  every  effort  made  to  use  trees 
within  their  optimum  natural  range, 
selected  from  frost'hardy  stock. 

In  Colorado  and  its  neighboring 
states  drought  injury  is  commonplace 
among  conifers  any  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  most  prevalent  following  winters 
in  which  Chinook  winds  successively 
buffet  the  foothill  areas.  The  result' 


ing  symptoms  showing  extensive 
browning,  dying,  and  casting  of  the 
needles  is  commonly  known  as  “red 
belt”.  It  develops  following  excessive 
transpiration  caused  by  the  winds; 
due  to  the  frozien  condition  of  the 
ground,  the  roots  are  unable  to  ob' 
tain  water  from  the  soil.  Conse' 
quently,  a  drought  condition  results. 
Many  trees  may  be  killed  outright 
while  others  may  show  a  browning 
only  on  the  windward  or  sunny  side. 
Here  again,  mulching  may  prevent 
much  injury  to  ornamental  conifers 
such  as  pine,  spruce  and  fir.  Shields 
of  burlap  can  be  placed  around  trees 
which  are  unduly  exposed  to  the  pre' 
vailing  winter  winds,  thereby  protect' 
ing  them  from  winter  drying. 

During  the  past  summer  we  experi' 
enced  a  common  and  devastating  ex' 
perience  when  late  snow  in  June  ere' 
ated  havoc  in  the  Denver  area.  The 
resulting  damage  was  very  extensive. 
The  trees  hardest  hit  were  those  with 
a  spreading  type  of  crown.  Other 
badly  damaged  trees  exposed  well' 
developed  cases  of  heart  rot  which 
had  resulted  from  winter  injuries  and 
snow  breakage  from  previous  years. 
Such  rots  weaken  trees  very  severely. 
Damaged  crotches  were  often  the 
primary  reason  for  the  breakage.  If 
the  limbs  had  been  repaired  or 
strengthened  by  bracing,  such  damage 
would  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
When  damage  does  occur,  repairs 
should  be  made  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  wounds  by  different  wood'rotting 
fungi.  Moreover,  the  trees  should  be 
trimmed  thoroughly;  otherwise,  ex' 
treme  one'sideness  often  results.  This 
leads  to  development  of  open  tops  or 
heavy  branches  extending  far  beyond 
the  main  body  of  the  crowns.  The 
latter  will  break  off  in  wind  or  snow 
storms  or  they  may  break  of  their  own 
weight. 
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OUR  GARDEN  WASN’T  IN  THE  BUDGET 

By  Myrtle  Ross  Davis 


TIGRIS  is  good  advice  for  all  new 
home  owners  on  how  to  have  a 
garden  with  little  expense.  Note  that 
Mrs.  Davis  saved,  not  by  ordering 
“bargains”  from  unknown  out'oT 
town  firms,  but  by  growing  plants 
from  seedlings  or  cuttings.  Editor. 

During  the  first  years  of  our  mar¬ 
ried  life,  when  the  depression  was 
on  and  our  children  were  young,  we 
didn’t  have  much  money  to  spend 
but  we  just  had  to  have  a  garden. 
Our  enthusiasm  could  be  compared 
to  that  of  opera  lovers  who  hear  their 
opera  from  the  edge  of  a  top  gallery 
seat.  We  had  to  hold  down  the  ex¬ 
pense  but  we  enjoyed  our  experience 
just  as  much  as  if  we  had  had  par¬ 
quet  seats. 

Our  garden  had  small  beginnings 
and  it  took  several  years  to  material¬ 
ize  but  the  years  rolled  by  quickly 
and  we  had  real  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  our  little  seedlings,  root  sprouts 
and  cuttings  grow  into  a  beautiful 
and  useful  garden.  We  felt  that 
these  plants,  like  our  children,  were 
really  ours  for  we  had  raised  them 
from  tiny  things.  Each  one  had  a 
history  and  they  meant  so  much  more 
to  us  than  if  we  had  bought  them 
as  large  plants. 

We  were  very  careful  not  to  fall 
for  the  pretty  pictures  in  the  eastern 
catalogues  or  bargain  advertisements 
— we  couldn’t  afford  to  waste  our 
money — so  when  we  bought  anything 
we  were  sure  that  it  was  good  and 
that  some  local  nursery  or  seed  store 
stood  behind  our  purchase. 

By  studying  the  articles  in  garden 
magazines  and  attending  some  lec¬ 
tures  on  landscaping  we  learned  about 
garden  design.  We  found  that  a  real 
garden  was  an  out-door  living  room, 


enclosed  so  that  outsiders  couldn’t 
look  in.  This  meant  that  we  must 
have  tall  shrubs  around  the  outside 
border.  Then,  of  course,  we  knew 
that  we  should  have  color  harmony, 
balance  and  unity  in  order  to  create 
a  beautiful  picture. 

We  also  thought  that  our  native 
plants  had  a  place  in  our  garden  and 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  friend 
who  owned  a  mountain  ranch  which 
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had  a  large  variety  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  He  invited  us  to  take 
anything  we  wanted  for  our  garden 
so  we  transplanted  dogwood,  thimble^ 
berry,  chokecherries  and  sumac. 

One  of  our  finest  trees,  Bristle^cone 
pine,  was  salvaged  from  a  new  road 
grade.  It  was  to  be  destroyed  and 
we  were  given  permission  to  save  its 
life.  Luckily,  we  had  a  burlap  sack 
in  our  car  so  that  we  could  take  it 
with  a  ball  of  dirt  and  not  expose 
the  roots.  One  year  we  bought  two 
matched  Junipers  in  pots  and  used 
them  for  twin  Christmas  trees.  We 


didn’t  keep  them  in  the  house  too  long 
and  soon  after  Christmas  planted 
them  in  our  garden. 

One  day  in  early  spring,  when  our 
garden  was  young  and  barren,  I  was 
walking  through  a  nearby  park.  I 
saw  some  root  sprouts  and  seedlings 
of  lilacs,  honeysuckle  and  snowball 
being  dug  up  and  thrown  on  a  trash 
pile  to  burn  I  wanted  them  for  my 
garden  so  I  timidly  asked  the  gardener 
if  I  might  take  them  home  and  try 
to  make  them  live.  Of  course,  he 
gave  them  to  me  and  most  of  them 
lived  and  fulfilled  their  purpose  in 
our  tall  shrub  border. 

W e  bought  some  inexpensive  hy^ 
brid  tea  roses  and  some  climbers  but 
the  majority  of  our  roses  were  grown 
from  stem  cuttings.  We  kept  these 
under  jars  slightly  shaded  by  other 
bushes  until  they  had  grown  enough 
roots  to  keep  up  with  the  evaporation. 
If  we  started  our  cutting  in  the  fall 
we  kept  the  jars  on  until  the  next 
June. 

Of  course,  we  had  those  perennials 
which  spread  rapidly  from  their  roots 
and  are  exchanged  among  friends  and 
neighbors.  Phlox,  Shasta  daisies,  day^ 
lilies,  chrysanthemums,  lily  of  the 
valley  and  many  others  come  in  this 
class.  We  had  good  luck  growing 
delphinium  from  seed,  if  we  planted 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe  in  July  or 
August.  We  found  that  the  seeds 
dry  out  and  will  not  germinate  if  they 
are  kept  around  the  house  long  after 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  seed  pod. 
We  also  grew  Violas,  Painted  Daisies 
and  Lilies  from  seed.  It  was  a  good 
inexpensive  way  to  get  some  choice 
varieties. 

All  the  trees  we  had  were  grown 
from  seedlings.  They  were  a  Black 
Walnut,  Quaking  Aspen,  American 
Elm,  Ash  and  some  Russian  Olives. 

In  the  back  part  of  our  yard  we 
had  a  picnic  ground  equipped  with 
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a  fireplace.  A  few  flat  rocks  from  a 
rock  slide,  an  old  fireplace  grate  from 
a  remodeled  house  and  my  husband  s 
masonry  did  the  job.  Our  family  and 
friends  loved  the  informality  of  out- 
door  meals  and  parties  and  the  faS' 
cination  of  cooking  over  an  open  fire. 

The  ash  pit,  though  a  very  prac' 
tical  structure  in  those  days,  made  an 
unsightly  corner  in  our  picnic  nook 
so  a  little  lattice  screen  was  made  to 
hide  it.  In  the  opposite  corner  to  bah 
ance  it,  we  built  that  little  lath  house 
that  I  had  longed  for  in  which  to 
raise  tender  primroses  and  ferns  and 
start  seedlings  that  needed  partial 
shade. 

As  you  expected,  we  had  a  rock 
garden.  Like  most  rock  gardens  ours 
wasn’t  a  perfect  specimen  of  land¬ 
scape  architecture.  The  rocks  should 
have  been  larger  but  we  were  limited 
by  what  we  could  load  in  our  car. 
They,  however,  were  all  the  same 
kind  (lichen-covered  granite)  and 
they  made  a  good  home  for  our  little 
sedums,  saxifrages  and  sempervivums. 
A  basin  shaped  rock  made  an  efficient 
and  well-attended  bird  bath. 

Our  rock  garden  furnished  a  back 


ground  for  our  lily  pond.  The  pool 
was  small,  just  large  enough  for  one 
water  lily  plant  and  was  the  result 
of  one  bag  of  cement  and  robbery 
committed  on  the  baby  s  sand  box. 

A  flagstone  terrace  next  to  the 
house  seemed  necessary,  to  us  but  we 
found,  to  our  sorrow,  that  flagstones 
were  rather  expensive.  However,  one 
day  during  a  walk  in  the  foothills 
we  found  some  exposed  stratified 
sandstone.  The  next  weekend  we  got 
busy  and  peeled  off  enough  flat  rocks 
to  make  our  terrace. 

Our  garden,  as  you  can  see  was 
built  slowly  but  it  was  quite  satis¬ 
factory  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty 
and  utility.  The  trees  grew  large 
enough  to  give  us  plenty  of  shade  and 
we  enjoyed  a  sense  of  seclusion  from 
our  tall  shrubs.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  enjoyable  experience  and  later, 
when  we  moved  to  a  larger  home,  we 
built  a  new  garden  and  we  have  used 
much  of  the  valuable  first  hand  experi¬ 
ence  we  gained  from  our  first  little 
garden  which  was  built  with  a  lot 
of  work  but  very  little  money. 


Picture  on  the  back  is  of  the  attractive 
little  pool  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Davis  in 
this  story.  Photos  by  C.  Earl  Davis. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

How  deep  should  Narcissus  be 
planted  and  when  should  planting  be 
done?  Longmont. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  seems  to  be 
to  plant  the  bulbs  at  a  depth  equal 
to  twice  the  length  of  the  bulb  from 
nose  to  base.  Ripening  of  the  bulb 
is  interfered  with  if  planted  too 
deeply.  Regarding  the  time  to  plant 
Narcissus,  I  do  not  always  practice 
what  I  preach,  but  Narcissus  should 
be  in  the  ground  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Tulip  planting,  however,  may 
be  put  off  as  late  as  December  or  you 
might  take  a  chance  even  later  if  the 
ground  remains  open. 


THEY  PRACTICE  WHAT  THEY  PREACH 

By  George  W.  Kelly 


WE  HEAR  much  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  neglect  of  the  blacksmith’s 
horses,  the  preacher’s  children  and 
the  plumber’s  bathroom  and  see 
occasional  examples  to  make  us  think 
that  this  neglect  may  also  be  the  rule 


among  horticulturists.  Most  land¬ 
scape  architects,  nurserymen  and  park 
officials,  however,  are  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  like  to  work  with 
plants  and  many  of  them  find  garden¬ 
ing  both  a  vocation  and  an  avocation. 


We  are  showing  here  a  few  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  some  who  really 
practice  what  their  preach. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  detail  from  the  garden  of 
Julia  Jane  Silverstein,  Landscape 
Architect,  who  lives  at  737  Franklin. 
She  has  packed  more  of  garden  in¬ 
terest  into  the  small  odd  spaces  around 
her  large  house  than  would  be  seen 
in  a  dozen  ordinary  gardens.  She 
has  not  let  the  “front  yard”  be  sim¬ 
ply  open  lawn  to  set  off  the  house, 
but  has  made  of  this  space  a  very 
interesting  garden.  The  side  area, 
along  the  south,  has  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  plants  and  garden  fea¬ 
tures.  The  formal  rear  platform  and 
enclosed  garden  are  beautiful  all  year 
around,  and  the  otherwise  waste  space 
in  front  of  what  was  once  the  “barn 
makes  the  restful  and  intimate  little 
patio  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture.  The  outstanding  impression 
given  in  this  garden  is  that  every¬ 
thing  is  carefully  planned  to  fit  in  the 
place  that  is  given  to  it.  Jane  enjoys 
planning  delightful  gardens  for  others 
and  she  also  enjoys  her  own. 

Out  south  at  835  W.  Quincy  Av¬ 
enue  in  Englewood,  Wm.  (Big  Bill) 
Lucking  has  created  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  a  garden  (or  rather  a 
series  of  gardens)  to  be  lived  in,  that 
I  have  seen.  There  is  no  waste  space 
in  this  garden.  The  design  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  circumstance,  the  plants 
used  are  all  most  suitable  for  the 
effects  desired  and  the  maintenance 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  house  is  en¬ 
closed,  but  is  simply  planted  in  a 
semi-formal  design.  The  main  gar¬ 
den  is  in  a  circular  and  sunken  effect 
across  the  front  drive.  Here  an  im¬ 
mense  and  beautiful  old  cottonwood 
tree  gives  background  and  frames  the 
wonderful  view  of  the  mountains. 
Behind  the  house  is  the  really  inti- 
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mate  garden  leading  off  from  the  open 
porch.  Here  Bill  and  Mrs.  Lucking 
can  eat  or  relax  in  complete  privacy. 

“Big  Bill”  has  had  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  horticulture,  having  worked 
with  vegetables,  outdoor  cut  flowers, 
nurseries  and  is  now  the  most  valued 
horticulturist  in  the  Denver  City 
Parks  Department. 

iThe  third  set  of  pictures  shows  four 
scenes  around  the  home  of  John 
Waugh  at  240  Clayton.  John  Waugh 
is  a  gardener,  spending  his  time  help- 
I-  ing  make  others  gardens  beautiful. 
This  garden  is  a  good  demonstration 
of  how  a  small  ordinary  home  grounds 
may  be  beautiful  and  liveable.  There 
is  nothing  here  so  elaborate  or  expen¬ 
sive  but  that  anyone  might  have  a 
similar  place  if  they  cared  to  give  it 
the  excellent  planning  and  mainte¬ 
nance  that  these  folks  do.  (I  suspect 
that  Mrs.  Waugh  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  keeping  up  the  attractiveness 
of  this  place.) 

The  last  two  pictures  are  taken  of 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  home  of 
Maurice  Marshall,  of  the  Marshall 
Nurseries.  These  views  show  that 
Maurice  really  likes  plants  and  has 
a  real  green  thumb.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  his  particular  plant  hobby  is 
roses,  but  he  loves  to  experiment  with 
all  the  nice  trees,  evergreens  and 
shrubs  that  he  sells  other  people. 

'  All  of  these  places  show  the  effect 
of  owners  who  have  green  thumbs, 
but  they  also  demonstrate  in  each  in¬ 
stance  that  the  real  satisfying  gar¬ 
dens  are  those  which  have  had  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  all  three  of  the 
essentials  —  good  design,  appropriate 
plants  and  careful  maintenance, 
i  These  folks  (and  there  are  many 
I  more)  really  practice  what  they 
i  preach. 

i  - -1^ - 

The  talks  given  at  the  Horticultural 
conference  will  benefit  every  gardener. 
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Front  and  rear  view  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Marshall. 
Showing  excellent  design,  use  of  plant  material  and  maintenance. 
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CONSIDER  THE  POOR 
CACTUS 

In  my  walking  one  day,  I  came 
upon  a  cactus  in  such  woeful  circum^ 
stances  that  I  looked  the  second  time 
to  make  sure  it  was  alive.  The  world 
depression  had  done  its  worst,  and 
together  with  the  drought  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer  that  was  surely  bad 
enough.  But  things  were  hardly  as 
serious  as  they  first  appeared.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  midwinter,  there  was 
life  under  the  tangle  of  spines,  but 
not  much  activity.  This  was  to  be 
expected;  but  with  no  fall  rains,  the 
wrinkles  which  began  in  summer  had 
gradually  settled  deeper.  Its  Indian 
instinct  had  pulled  the  belt  a  little 
tighter. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Already  there 
was  the  anticipation  of  blossom  time, 
which  comes  too  early  in  spring  for 
lengthy  preparation.  Forethought  had 
provided  the  way.  Before  autumn 
had  given  place  to  winter,  all  the  left¬ 
overs  which  had  been  preserved  with 
the  strictest  economy  were  brought 
together,  and  by  processes  known  only 
to  a  cactus  had  been  recreated  into 
tiny  flower  buds,  which  now  in  mid¬ 
winter  were  nestling  under  the  tuft 
of  spines  in  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
ready  for  the  first  convincing  breath 
of  spring. 

If  thrift  originated  outside  the 
heart  of  man,  then  surely  the  cactus 
was  its  progenitor.  Bankers  of  high 
or  low  degree  can  offer  no  better  rea¬ 
sons  for  thrift  and  economy,  nor  can 
they  supply  a  better  example. 

By  D.  M.  Andrews 

From  “Colorado  Seminar  in  Botany,” 
Ninth  Bulletin,  February  26,  1947 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Coll  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


CHINESE  CATALPA 

A  tree  often  overlooked  in  our  lists 
of  smaller  scale  trees  is  the  Chinese 
catalpa,  Catalpa  ovata.  This  tree  is 
rated  as  having  a  height  of  20  feet  at 
maturity.  It  is  a  picturesque  tree  with 
its  large  leaves  and  pencil-like  seed 
pods.  The  pink  and  white  flowers  are 
ornamental  in  June.  The  leaves  are 
a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Catalpa  and  are  slightly  lobed. 


All  available  reports  indicate  that 
this  tree  is  quite  hardy  in  Colorado. 
There  are  several  nice  specimen  trees 
growing  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
Cheesman  park  in  Denver.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  trees 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  any 
successful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  propagate  them  from  seed.  More 
of  these  trees  should  be  started  and 
tried  under  various  conditions  in  the 
state.  We  surely  need  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  good  small  trees  for  parking 
or  garden  planting. 
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BLUE  STAR  MEMORIAL 
HIGHWAY 

October  19th  was  an  important  day 
to  those  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Blue  Star  Memorial  High¬ 
way  in  Colorado.  This  -was  the  day 
that  the  first  roadside  park  and  fire¬ 
place  was  dedicated  at  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  several  other  highways  and 
Highway  85-87  south  of  Colorado 
Springs.  The  accompanying  picture 
shows  the  group  present  at  the  cere¬ 
monies.  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Neal  is  shown 
talking.  Mrs.  Neal  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  for  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Federation  of  garden  elubs  for 
several  years,  and  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  have  spent  many  days  and  used 
many  gallons  of  gasoline  promoting 
the  development  of  the  route  east 
and  west  across  the  state  on  Highway 
40.  There  is  now  legislation  being 
prepared  to  officially  designate  the 
north  and  south  road  as  a  part  of  the 
nation-wide  system. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  April  25, 
1950,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dvorak  read  a  long 
verse  in  which  she  referred  to  the 


work  of  Mrs.  Neal  and  others  in 
various  states.  The  verses  started  out : 

It  takes  a  heap  o’  workin’ 

On  a  road  to  make  it  right. 

A  heap  o’  sun  an’  shadder,  an’ 

Ye  sometimes  have  to  fight, 

Afore  ye  accomplish  what 
You  start  out  to  do, 

And  make  Blue  Star  a  tribute 
To  the  ones  who  fought  for  you. 


NEW  ALL-AMERICA  FLOWER 
SELECTIONS  FOR  1951 

Two  new  flowers.  Torch  Tithonia 
and  Glitters  Marigold,  both  easily 
grown  annuals  from  seed,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  All-America  Flower  selec¬ 
tion  awards  and  are  ready  for  wide 
planting  this  spring. 

Torch  Tithonia,  the  Golden  Flower 
of  the  Incas  or  Mexican  Sunflower,  is 
a  bush  form,  luxuriantly  foliated  plant 
with  long  -  stemmed,  orange  -  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  early  to  bloom,  with¬ 
stands  summer-  heat  and  seems  free 
from  all  diseases.  It  reaches  some  four 
feet  in  height  and  two  feet  across, 
the  large  grey-green  leaves  make  it 
an  attractive  foliage  plant.  The 
straight-stemmed,  blazing,  three  to 
four  ineh,  single.  Dahlia-like  flowers 
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arc  grand  for  cutting  and  arc  most 
useful  in  the  making  of  a  striking 
arrangement. 

Sow  the  seed  outdoors  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  warm,  or  start  indoors  and 
transplant. 

Glitters  Marigold  grows  from  thirty 
to  fifty  inches  tall,  is  uniform  and 
bushy  erect  in  habit.  The  attractive 
foliage  is  dark  green,  a  good  rich 
background  for  the  clear  yellow 
blooms.  The  flowers  are  on  straight 
stems,  are  three  to  four  inches  across, 
double,  chrysanthemumdike  and  have 
fringed  outer  petals.  Glitters  is  early 
to  bloom,  fine  for  cutting  and  a  color¬ 
ful,  free-blooming  garden  attraction. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  TREES 

Extract  from  Shade  Tree  Digest.  Courtesy 
of  Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Co. 

When  one’s  mind  is  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  war,  and  an  all-out  effort 
is  being  made  to  produce  the  mate¬ 
rials  needed  for  National  security, 
trees  around  the  home  are  likely  to 
be  neglected.  Such  neglect  is  wrong. 
It  is  in  such  turbulent  times  that 
trees,  if  ever,  prove  their  worth.  The 
human  mind  can  tolerate  only  so  much 
worry  and  fatigue;  if  there  he  not 
some  relaxation  and  change  of  thought 
and  effort,  a  mental  and  physical 
breakdown  is  sure  to  result.  Such  an 
escape  valve  for  pressures  developed 
by  prolonged  anxieties  and  too  strenu¬ 
ous  labors,  can  be  found  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  trees.  There  is  something 
indestructible,  a  sense  of  permanency, 
about  trees.  In  their  structure  and 
manner  of  life — in  their  flowers  and 
fruit  all  pointed  toward  perpetuating 
the  species,  in  their  peaceful,  non¬ 
competitive  existence — they  are  sym¬ 
bolic  of  stability,  strength,  beauty  and 
sublime  faith  in  the  future. 

In  associating  with  trees,  caring  for 
them,  getting  to  know  them  inti¬ 
mately,  no  man  can  help  but  absorb 


some  of  the  qualities  with  which  they 
arc  so  abundantly  blessed  and  which 
arc  so  greatly  needed  when  days  arc 
difficult.  Take  care  of  your  trees  and 
they  will  repay  you  a  thousand-fold. 

Questions  Sent  in  to  Horti¬ 
culture  House  and  Their 
Answers 

\V  7HAT  should  be  the  location  of 
▼▼  a  hardy  garden?  Colorado 
Springs. 

If  you  are  wondering  where  to 
place  the  perennial  garden  for  your 
choice  plants,  next  spring,  look  for 
the  best  spot  with  the  most  sun  and 
one  easy  to  reach — in  close  relation 
to  the  house.  If  you  are  compelled 
to  travel  a  half  a  mile  to  get  to  your 
favorite  plants,  something  is  wrong. 
For  a  wild  garden  or  a  large  rock 
garden,  it  is  all  right. 

I  have  a  very  small  garden,  what 
book  should  I  read?  Denver. 

I  should  strongly  suggest  the  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  The  Little  Garden  by 
Mrs.  Francis  King.  You  will  be  for¬ 
ever  grateful  to  her  for  suggestions 
to  beautify  your  small  grounds.  To 
peruse  this  delightful  book  will  not 
be  work,  it  will  be  fun. 

What  is  meant  by  plant  genetics? 
High  school  student,  Denver. 

Genetics  is  the  study  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  plant  inheritance.  Gregor 
Mendel  (1822-1884),  an  Augustinian 
monk,  is  credited  with  having  de¬ 
veloped  the  fundamental  principles 
of  genetics.  For  other  fields  of  mod¬ 
ern  Botany,  see  page  16  of  College 
Botany,  Horticulture  House. 

H.  F. 

- ^ - - 

All  those  working  with  children’s 
groups  should  hear  Mrs.  Watts’  talk 
at  the  Horticultural  Conference,  3 
P.M.,  January  2. 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


Donors  to  the  Library 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bosworth 
Helen  Fowler 
Mr.  George  W.  Kelly 
Mrs.  Floyd  P.  Ogden 
Mr.  Carl  V.  SchulhofF 
Mrs.  John  J.  Sullivan 


A  GARDEN  RECIPE 

HORSERADISH  DRESSING 
Simple  and  Delicious 

1  Cup  heavy  cream 

1  Tbl.  grated  Horseradish  (from 

garden) 

2  Tabls.  Lemon  Juice 
Salt  and  Paprika 

To  Prepare:  Beat  cream  until  thick, 
add  horseradish  and  lemon  juice, 
whipping  slowly  continuously.  Add 
seasoning.  Especially  good  for  shrimp 
salad.  Serve  cold. 

Helen  Fowler. 


There  Is  a  Bit  of  Humor  in  This 
One  from  Colorado  Springs 

In  going  over  my  garden  the  other 
day  a  friend  remarked,  “You  must 
have  a  quack  doing  your  garden 
work.”  What  really  is  a  quack  and 
is  there  a  horticultural  quack? 

Yes,  too  many  of  them.  According 
to  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  a  quack  is  an 
imposter,  a  deceiver,  a  charlatan — one 
who  pretends  something  he  is  not. 
Look  out  for  them  ringing  your  door¬ 
bell  in  the  spring.  Dishonesty  is  the 
raw  material  of  a  quack.  H.  F. 


New  Books  Received  at  the 
Library  During  the  Month 
of  December 

Propagation  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Conifers — W.  G.  Sheat. 

Hedges  for  Farm  and  Garden — J.  L. 
Beddall. 

Plants  With  Personality — Patrick  M. 
Synge. 

Practical  Lawncraft — R.  B.  Dawson. 
Land  and  Landscape — Brenda  Colvin. 
Flowers  to  Know  and  Grow — A.  W. 
Hatfield. 

Gardens  and  Gardening — Mercer  and 
Hay. 

The  Garden  Frame — J.  S.  Dakers. 
The  Folklore  of  Herbs — Katherine  L. 
Oldmeadow. 

Shrubs  and  Trees — Jackman  and  Bush. 
One  Hundred  Beautiful  Plants  for 
the  Small  Garden — R.  P.  Faulkner. 
Mountains  in  Flower- — Vareschi  and 
Krause. 

The  Story  of  Plants — ^John  Asch. 

My  Garden  in  Summer  —  E.  A. 
Bowles. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Garden  Magic, 
New  Edition — Roy  E.  Biles. 

The  Romance  of  the  Rose — Josephine 
Craven  Chandler. 

The  Guide  Series  by  T.  H.  Everett. 
Wildflowers,  Woodland  Flowers, 
Field  Flowers. 

Guide  to  Familiar  Wildflowers  — 
Zimm  and  Martin. 

The  A.B.C.  Series— W.  E.  Shewelb 
Cooper.  Of  Flower  Growing,  Of 
Rock  Gardens  and  Pools. 

College  Botany — Fuller  and  Tippo. 


TREE  PRUNING,  FEEDING,  CABLING, 
BRACING,  CAVITY  WORK 

SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 
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SOME  BOTANICAL  TERMS  EXPLAINED 


Corolla — all  the  petals  of  a  flower 
collectively. 

Crown — where  stems  and  roots  join. 

Cuttings — pieces  of  stem  with  leaves 
which,  if  placed  in  a  suitable  en^ 
vironment  will  take  root  and  form 
new  plants. 

Disbud — to  remove  excess  flower  buds 
when  quite  small  so  that  those  re^ 
maining  can  develop  more  fully. 

Division — cutting  into  two  or  more 
pieces  so  that  each  portion  has  both 
roots  and  stems  or  buds. 

Fungicide — this  is  sometimes  a  con^ 
fusing  term;  it  is  not  the  disease 
but  a  preparation  for  killing  fungus 
diseases. 

Grafting — taking  a  portion  of  one 
plant  and  causing  it  to  unite  with 
and  grow  upon  another  plant. 

Humus — decayed  organic  matter  such 
as  leafmold,  rotted  manure,  etc. 

Hybrids  —  plants  that  have  resulted 
from  crossing  two  or  more  species. 

Mulch — to  cover  the  ground  about 
plants  with  compost,  leaTmold, 
manure,  peat^moss  and  the  like;  the 
material  itself  is  also  called  a  mulch. 

Raceme — an  elongated  flower  cluster 
in  which  each  flower  has  an  indi' 
vidual  stem  and  the  flowers  open 
upwards. 

Naturalising — planting  for  informal 
effects  so  that  care  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Bulbs  planted  in  grass 
and  left  for  years  are  said  to  be 
“naturalised.” 

Radical — proceeding  from  the  root. 

Robustus — strong. 

Rib — a  projecting  vein  of  a  leaf. 

Runner — a  creeping  stem,  thrown  out 
by  a  plant,  such  as  a  strawberry, 
tending  to  emit  roots  at  its  joint  or 
extremity. 

Speciosus — beautiful. 

Spectabilis — notable. 

Supurbus — magnificent. 


Teres — round. 

Terrestial — pertaining  to  the  earth. 
Truncate  —  ending  bluntly  like  the 
petals  of  the  periwinkle  (Vinca). 
Uliginose — growing  in  marshy  places, 
e.g.  Pyrethrum  uliginosum. 

V  enustus — lovely. 

Vernal — -pertaining  to  spring. 

H.  F. 


PLAN  YOUR  SPRING 
PLANTING  NOW 

and 

Order  Early  for  Best  Selection  of 
Stock. 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 

PEarl  3791 


To  all  our  friends  this  com¬ 
ing  year, 

We  send  a  wish  for  health 
and  cheer 

And  when  you  plan  your 
gardens  gay, 

MOUNTAIN  PEAT  helps  all 
the  way. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mt.  Morrisan,  Colorado 
Westwood  1 407 

71/2  rniles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S. 
Highway  285 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD 


AV  HTH  this  issue  we  begin  our 
eighth  year  of  publishing  the 
Green  Thumb.  We  have  watched  it 
grow  in  si2,e  and,  we  hope,  in  usefuh 
ness.  We  have  experimented  with 
various  arrangements  and  kinds  of 
stories  and  pictures.  We  have  always 
tried  to  make  it  fill  the  needs  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Some  have 
liked  some  kinds  of  articles  and  some 
have  preferred  others.  Always  we 
have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  the  magazine  is  not  to 
duplicate  the  service  of  any  other 
magazine  but  to  supply  the  best  pos^ 
sible  information  on  Horticulture  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Area,  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  not  available  anywhere 
else. 

We  have  always  had  to  work  with 
a  very  limited  budget  and  have  never 


Neiv  Years  Greetings 
to  the  Many 
Green  Thumb  Patrons 
and  to 

Our  Customers 


W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

Wesf  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth 
GLendale  4737 


been  able  to  do  the  things  that  we 
would  like  to  have  done  in  the  way 
of  stories  and  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  season,  but  have  usually  been  com¬ 
pelled  simply  to  use  the  best  avail¬ 
able  material  as  it  was  supplied  to 
us  by  our  many  good  and  loyal 
friends. 

Each  reader  can  help  the  magazine 
to  be  more  useful  in  the  coming  years 
if  they  will  take  it  as  a  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  let  us  know  of  those 
who  might  have  material  for  a  story 
that  others  might  like  to  hear.  Possi¬ 
bly  some  neighbor  has  had  especially 
good  success  with  some  particular 
plant,  or  has  specialized  in  a  certain 
cultural  practice  or  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  successful  in  adapting  some  plant 
or  practice  to  our  unusual  climatic 
conditions.  Let  us  know  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  or  get  them  to  write  up  the  story 
and  supply  pictures. 

Each  one  can  also  help  by  letting 
us  know  what  things  they  like  to  see 
in  the  Green  Thumb  and  also  those 
features  that  they  do  not  enjoy. 

Let’s  all  work  together  to  make  the 
Green  Thumb  in  1951  bigger  and 
better  and  helpful  to  a  larger  group 
of  people. 

George  W.  Kelly,  Editor. 


THE  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 

Gold  Seal  Seeds 

Seeds 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 

Planet  Jr.  Tools 

Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 

Binder  Twine 

Sacks  Sack  Needles 

Sacking  Twine 

1425  15th  Street  TAbor  4255 
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2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


iEESEn  &  sons 

Idcapin^  and  (Contracting^ 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens«WeSpecialize  in  Perennials 


^‘Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens’^ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1 6th  Street 

Fine  Plants,  New  and  Novel 
Planters,  Dish  Gardens, 
Horticultural  Supplies. 

GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


The  Townes  Most  Complete  Stock 
of 

METAL  and  CERAMIC 
PLANTERS 

Come  In  and  Choose  Yours  at 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  CHAMPA 


THE  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  Cook  Street  DE  7335 

JACK  HARENBERG  EARL  SINNAMON 

Landscape  Designer  Horticulturist 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

•  Dormant  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

u  •Tree  Removal 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  core.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  ColO. 
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MILTON  J.  WEBBER,  HORTICULTURIST 

1865  "  1950 


“  A  GOOD'SIZED  oak  or  horse' 
chestnut?  Did  you  try  Broad' 
view  Nursery?"’  And  nine  times  out 
of  ten  we  were  able  to  locate  one 
there.  Because  Mr.  Webber  loved  uu' 
usual  trees  and  shrubs,  and  was  will' 
ing  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  even 
if  the  profit  on  them  might  not  be  as 
much  as  on  “the  usual  run  of  things.” 
Of  course,  the  risk  we  would  always 
run  was  his  verdict:  “I  am  not  sure 
I  want  to  sell  this  one  to  you,  I  have 
grown  it  for  twenty  years  and  it  is 
really  part  of  the  place.” 

No  wonder,  Broadview  Nursery 
was  designated  on  October  16,  1949 
as  a  COLORADO  BOTANICAL 
RESERVE;  it  contains  a  wealth  of 
oak  trees,  maples,  lindens,  hawthorns, 
sycamores,  even  a  tulip  tree;  it  also 
boasts  of  many  kinds  of  Viburnum, 
Prunus,  Euonymus,  Eleagnus,  CotO' 
neaster,  and  many,  many  others.  In 
fall  it  is  a  riot  of  scarlets,  crimsons 
and  gold.  Buckeyes  are  particularly 
striking,  Norway  maples  range  from 
a  pale  yellow  to  a  mottled  pink.  Mr. 
Webber  knew  every  one  of  them  as 
a  personal  friend. 

And  his  Peony  collection!  There 
must  be  150  varieties,  all  carefully 
selected  for  their  merit  in  Colorado; 
discarded  were  the  ones  that  did  not 
come  up  to  his  rigid  requirements. 
Mr.  Webber  was  one  of  the  too  few 
members  of  the  American  Peony  So' 
ciety  located  in  Colorado. 

However,  horticulture  claimed  only 
part  of  his  welhrounded  interests. 
Born  in  Illinois  (Sept.  7,  1865),  as 
the  fourth  child  of  a  highly  musical 
family,  he  and  his  brothers  came  to 
Colorado  in  1891.  Together  they 
constituted  a  Webber  brass  band. 
Milton  sang  in  church  choirs  of  Trin' 
ity  Methodist  and  St.  John’s  cathedral, 


incidentally  winning  a  pri2;e  with  them 
at  the  St.  Louis  World  Fair,  under 
Prof.  Housely. 

I  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  his 
character,  never  compromising  be' 
tween  right  and  wrong,  of  high  in' 
tellect,  of  mechanical  and  scientific 
bent,  loving  his  home  and  family, 
loving  God  and  nature. 

Tucked  away  within  the  nursery  is 
a  typical  New  England  Colonial  home, 
that  might  have  been*  transplanted 
from  Salem,  but  was  entirely  designed 
and  built  by  the  Webbers.  FortU' 
nately  Mrs.  Webber  intends  to  carry 
on  along  the  same  lines  her  husband 
initiated. 

M.  Walter  Pesman. 


Principles  of  Landscaping 

will  be  taught  in  Adult  Learning 
Classes  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
Extension  at  1405  Glenarm  Place, 
Room  402,  this  winter  quarter.  The 
course  is  one  part  of  a  general  study 
of  The  Home,  having  to  do  with  vari' 
ous  steps,  from  buying,  and  landscap' 
ing  a  home  to  interior  decorating. 

Mr.  Pesman,  the  landscaping  in' 
structor,  promises  to  go  into  such 
fundamentals  as  grading,  cost  esti' 
mating,  ordering  nursery  stock.  Ad' 
vice  on  fences,  fireplaces,  stonework, 
walks,  and  even  summerhouses  will  be 
given. 

Does  the  new  type  of  modern  build' 
ing  stump  your  landscape  design? 
Join  the  class  and  rub  elbows  with 
others,  studying  modern  outdoor  liv' 
ing,  analyzing  new  needs,  getting  up' 
tO'date  ideas  in  space  planning. 

To  judge  by  the  opinion  of  previ' 
ous  students  these  classes  are  instruc' 
tive,  practical,  and — just  good  fun 
besides.  Wednesdays  from  6:30  to 
8:30  p.m. 
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You  probably  know  Petunias,  Spireas  and  Cherry  trees  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  or  if  you  are  a  little  better  gardener  you  will  recognise  them  when 
just  in  leaf.  If  you  want  to  be  a  really  good  gardener  learn  to  know  them  in 
winter  when  they  have  neither  bloom  or  leaves.  When  you  learn  them  at 
this  time  they  are  your  friends  at  all  times.  Notice  the  different  pattern  of 
the  limbs  of  trees  against  a  winter  sky  at  night,  notice  the  remnants  of 
fruit  on  the  shrubs  that  identify  them;  notice  the  color  in  twigs  and  barks,  and 
try  to  remember  what  the  perennials  looked  like  when  in  bloom  from  the 
dried  seed  stalk  that  now  sticks  up  through  the  snow. 

Everyone,  everywhere  may  have  a  few  sprigs  of  green  indoors  to 
remind  them  of  the  gardens  outdoors  to  come  again  next  spring.  A  few  seeds 
of  most  any  kind  started  in  a  pot  or  flat  will  be  intensely  interesting  to  watch. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE 

FOR  A  HAPPY  1951 

EXPERT  CO. 

Turn  Your  Tree  Trimming  and 
Landscaping  Problems  over  to 

Three  Generations  of 

Tree  Saving  Service 

AMI  DON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

Res.  Phone  Office  Phone 

2155  West  48th  Aye. 

Lift.  263-W  MA  2588 

GRand  4366 

COMPLETE  TREE 
SERVICE 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 


Spruce  6163 


1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 


Beffer  Built  Trees  — Landscapings  with  Persanality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

^  *  0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Coif  ox  Ave.  Phone  AC  3100 
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SUN'DRIED  CANADIAN 


Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  ''SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1 1 14  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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GARDEN  REMINDERS  EOR  JANUARY 

T^ACH  year  the  plants  go  through  their  regular  cycle  of  dormancy,  new 

growth,  bloom,  ripening  seed,  fall  color  and  again  dormancy  for  the 
winter.  Each  year  we  must  repeat  much  the  same  reminders  and  warnings. 
Old  gardeners  will  know  these  things  by  instinct,  but  there  will  always  be 
new  gardeners  (we  hope)  to  whom  these  familiar  reminders  will  be  new  and 
welcome.  We  will  try  to  dress  these  familiar  suggestions  in  new  clothes,  but 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  much  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

In  Colorado,  we  usually  have  our  coldest  weather  in  January  so  our 
chief  outside  chores  may  be  to  prevent  snow  breakage  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  to  prevent  sunburn  and  snowburn  to  tender  plants.  Bracing  trees  and 
tying  up  tall,  loose  shrubs  or  evergreens  may  prevent  some  snow  damage.  A 
little  shading  or  wrapping  may  keep  tenderTarked  trees  or  evergreens  from 
burning. 

If  there  should  come  a  few  warm  days  when  the  ground  thaws  out  it 
would  be  well  to  check  the  soil  moisture.  Sometimes  narrow  strips  on  the 
south  of  a  building  or  on  a  steep  south  slope  may  need  water  when  all  other 
areas  are  sufficiently  moist. 

Most  of  our  gardening  in  January  will  be  done  indoors.  There  will  be 
the  new  catalogs  to  study  telling  all  about  the  new  plants  that  we  may  want 
to  experiment  with,  and  there  will  be  books  and  maga2;ines  to  study  that  we 
have  not  had  time  for  during  the  active  outdoor  gardening  season. 

This  should  be  the  planning  month.  When  the  warm  weather  does  come 
again  we  will  have  little  time  to  figure  out  what  we  want  to  do — then  is  the 
time  for  action.  Now  we  can  surround  ourselves  with  all  the  catalogs,  books, 
maga2;ines  and  bulletins  on  the  subjects  that  we  are  interested  in  and  dream 
our  dreams  of  the  whopper  dahlias,  perfect  roses  and  bright  petunias  that 
we  will  grow.  While  these  dreams  are  fresh  is  the  time  to  put  down  notes 
of  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  and  when  we  want  to  do  it.  Get  the  necessary 
plants,  seeds,  and  tools  ordered  now  for  delivery  when  they  are  wanted. 

As  you  plan  you  will  often  think  that  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
these  interesting  things  that  you  are  working  with — where  the  roses  origi- 
nated,  what  the  new  insecticides  are  and  how  they  are  supposed  to  work, 
how  a  tree  should  be  pruned,  the  different  types  of  gardens,  and  just  how 
a  plant  grows  and  reproduces  itself.  Get  out  your  books,  buy  one  that  you 
need  or  come  down  to  Horticulture  House  and  read  some  of  the  many  there 
for  your  benefit.  The  more  we  know  about  plants  the  more  interested  we 
become  and  the  more  interested  we  become  the  more  we  want  to  know.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  knowledge  that  a  gardener  may  or  should  acquire. 

During  some  of  these  stormy  days  get  out  all  those  clippings  that  you 
have  hoarded  around  the  place,  but  can  never  find  when  you  want  them. 
Classify  them  as  to  their  principal  subjects — -Trees,  Roses,  House  Plants,  Fer¬ 
tilizers  or  Watering.  Paste  them,  in  a  scrapbook  or  file  them  in  conveniently 
labelled  folders.  Often  a  couple  of  useful  articles  may  be  clipped  from  a 
magazine,  filed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  uninteresting  material  discarded. 

Season  need  not  stop  the  real  plant  lover.  Even  snowshoeing  up  a  little 
valley  remembering  that  under  the  six  feet  or  so  of  snow  is  the  spot  where 
you  found  the  spring  beauties  or  columbine  last  spring,  is  fun. 
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HEDGES  AND  HAWTHORNS 

(See  picture  on  front  cover) 

By  Joan  Perry 


A  FINE  group  of  trees  and  shrubs 
stands  out  in  the  plains  north¬ 
west  of  Denver.  There  an  immense 
cottonwood  towers  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  its  companions,  and  it  is 
this  lovely  tree  that  inspired  the 
creation  of  the  garden  at  its  feet. 

This  garden  was  designed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Britten  —  “Hedges”  she 
called  it — and  planted  these  gener¬ 
ously  as  a  boundary  to  the  property 
and  as  part  of  the  inner  garden  de¬ 
sign. 

As  you  walk  from  the  front  yard 
through  the  wooden  arched  gateway 
a  broad  grass  path,  flanked  by  her¬ 


baceous  borders,  leads  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  tree.  And  from  the  main 
axis  another  garden  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  pool  and  simple  fountain  runs 
along  the  length  of  the  house. 

Beautifully  designed,  and  grown 
to  maturity  as  part  of  its  own  land¬ 
scape,  this  garden  is  cared  for  today 
by  Mr.  Britten  who  is  now  retired, 
and  spends  his  time  there  growing 
cut  flowers  for  the  florists.  “Haw¬ 
thorns”  as  Mr.  Britten  calls  the  place 
today  is  beautifully  and  simply  plan¬ 
ned:  it  is  a  restful  quiet  place  that 
you  may  know  at  once  to  be  a  real 
gardener’s  garden. 


WE  BEGIN  AND  END  WITH 
THE  SOIL 

I  hear  some  gardeners  joining  in 
the  chorus  of  lamentations  heard 
every  day — “What’s  the  use  planning 
for  next  year,  everything  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  Civili2;ation  is  doomed”,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

..'^Gardeners,  of  all  people,  should 
have  the  most  faith — they  must  have 
faith  every  year  that  the  seeds  will 
sprout,  that  the  rains  will  come  and 
that  the  insects  can  be  controlled. 
They  work  with  the  fundamental 
things — the  soil,  living  plants  and  the 
weather.  These  things  are  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  selfish  and  foolish  men  but 
by  the  laws  of  Nature  which  cannot 
be  changed^When  houses  are  burned 
and  factories  destroyed  and  govern¬ 
ments  changed  the  people  must  start 
right  back  where  they  did  originally 
— with  the  soil — the  soil  to  grow  their 
food  and  the  land  on  which  to  build 
their  homes  and  schools. 


Gardeners  are  not  naturally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  destruction  caused  by  war, 
they  are  interested  in  construction. 
Gardeners  do  not  start  wars  and  if 
the  gardeners  of  the  world  had  their 
say  there  would  need  be  no  war. 

We  must  plan  for  the  worst  that 
can  happen,  that  is  sure,  but  we  need 
not  start  quitting  now.  There  have 
been  wars  before  and  the  gardeners 
with  faith  have  had  to  rebuild  their 
countries.  Let’s  not  quit  until  we  are 
licked. 


"  We  must  preserve  the  seed  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  grass  and  trees,  with  faith 
that  we  can  grow  them  again/  If  we 
could  not  have  that  faith  in'^a  better 
world  what  would  be  the  use  of  fight¬ 
ing?  Flowers,  and  lawns  and  trees 
have  always  been  the  symbol  of  per¬ 
manence  and  civilisation  and  construc¬ 
tion — the  opposite  of  war  and  de¬ 
struction.  We  must  maintain  these 
things  to  come  back  to  when  we  have 
finished  our  foolish  fighting. 
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MIDWESTERN  SHADE  TREE 
CONFERENCE 

Chicago,  February  14-16 

All  those  interested  in  trees  com' 
mercially  or  professionally  should  at' 
tend  the  Midwestern  Shade  Tree  Con' 
ference  held  in  Chicago,  February  14, 
15  and  16. 

At  these  annual  conferences  all  the 
latest  experiences  on  the  care  and 
planting  of  trees  is  presented  by  the 


leading  experts  from  the  colleges,  city 
forester  offices  and  commercial  ar' 
boriculturists. 

New  insecticides,  new  diseases,  new 
methods  of  fertili2;ation,  new  weed 
controls  are  all  appearing  so  rapidly 
that  everyone  dealing  with  plants  in 
any  commercial  or  professional  way 
needs  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  developments. 

Call  Florticulture  House  for  more 
details  of  program  and  registration. 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  maJ{e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  hortv 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Carrey. 

Secretary-Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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FEBRUARY  SCHEDULE 

Feb.  8,  Thurs.  Horticulture  House, 
8  P.M. 

Garden  Time  Is  Just  Around 
the  Corner 

And  now  is  the  time  when  all  Seed 
Catalog  addicts  are  dreaming  up  the 
wonderful  gardens  they’ll  have  this 
Summer.  Horticulture  House  is  ad' 
dieted  to  dreaming  over  seed  catalogs, 
too,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb. 
8,  is  planning  a  grand  get'together 
for  every  one  of  like  mind.  You  bring 
your  pet  catalogs  and  we’ll  have  ours 
and  we  will  share  an  evening  of  gar' 
den  gossip.  To  get  us  all  started  off 
right,  the  meeting  will  begin  at  eight 
o’clock,  with  brief  discussions  by 
folks  who  know  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  new  plant  introductions  includ' 
ing  our  new  vegetables  as  well  as  the 
delightful  new  flowering  plants, 
shrubs,  bulbs,  etc.  This  will  be  one 
of  those  “More  the  Merrier”  occa' 
sions  you  won’t  want  to  miss.  Horti' 
culture  House  will  be  open  at  7:30 
as  usual. 

Feb.  11,  Sun.  Snowshoe  Trip  to  Love' 
land  Pass  ski  area  and  old  Zipfeh 
berger  trail.  Leave  Horticulture 
House  at  8:30  A.M.  Register  by 
Friday. 

Feb.  22,  Thursday  eve.  Horticulture 
House,  8  P.M. 

Movies  Movies  Movies 
Take  notice  all  arm'chair  travelers! 
On  Thursday,  Feb.  22,  you  can  take 


a  trip  such  as  George  ’Washington 
never  dreamed  of.  Simply  by  coming 
to  Horticulture  House,  and  in  one 
evening,  you  can  cover  miles  of  seen' 
ery  it  would  have  taken  him  years  to 
see.  Your  conductor  will  be  Mr. 
Wendelin  of  the  Rio  Grande  Rail' 
road  and  he  will  show  you  SCEN' 
ERY  UNLIMITED.  An  added  at' 
traction  will  be  a  short  movie  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Boat  Races.  Horti' 
culture  House  will  be  open  at  7:30 
and  the  program  will  start  promptly 
at  8  o’clock.  Don’t  miss  the  train. 

Feb.  25,  Sun.  Snowshoe  *  Nature 
Trip  to  the  beautiful  Butler  Gulch 
Area.  Leave  Horticulture  House 
at  8:30  A.M.  Register  early. 


DIRECTORS 

Term  Expiring  in  1952 
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PRESIDENT’S  REPORT  FOR  1950 

Given  at  the  67th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in  Denver 

Jan.  2,  mi. 


This  evening  I  take  very  great 
pleasure  in  greeting  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association,  at  this, 
its  67th  annual  meeting.  On  behalf 
of  the  officers  and  directors  I  extend 
you  a  warm  welcome. 

The  year  1950  has  been  an  impor- 
tant  one  in  the  life  of  the  association. 
Increasing  calls  upon  its  services  by 
the  general  public  and  growing  inter' 
est  in  its  many  activities  have  been 
significant. 

'  Tor  many  years  the  Association  has 
endeavored  to  encourage  communities 
in  Colorado  to  create  in  their  parks 
well  labelled  botanic  gardens  and 
arboreta,  believing  that  such  gardens 
would  add  greater  beauty  and  dis' 
tinction  to  a  given  park,  as  well  as 
stimulate  public  interest  and  enlarge 
public  knowledge  of  trees,  plants  and 
flowers.  The  association  is  encour' 
aged  to  believe  that  the  City  of  Den' 
ver  will  soon  create  an  agency  to  lay 
out  a  botanic  garden  and  arboretum 
in  that  portion  of  City  park  lying 
to  the  north,  south  and  west  of  the 
Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History^ 
.^^hd  adjoining  the  area  now  being  de' 
veloped  as  a  fine  zoological  garden. 
The  present  forward'looking  city  ad' 
ministration  envisions  in  such  a  nat' 
ural  history  area,  a  potential  asset  of 
the  city — unique  in  its  assemblage — 
in  a  truly  magnificent  setting,  which 
annually  attract  tens  of  thousands 
of  citizens  and  visitors  alike — and  add 
another  jewel  to  Denver’s  crown  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  places  to 
live  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  association  hopes  other  communi' 
ties  in  Colorado  will  adopt  similar 
plans. 

The  Association’s  publication,  the 
Green  Thumb,  records  in  each  month' 


ly  issue  the  interesting  and  instructive 
programs  planned  for  the  succeeding 
month  and  carried  on  at  Horticulture 
House,  1355  Bannock  St.  During 
1950  these  programs  included  a  series 
of  classes  for  homeowners,  conducted 
by  George  W.  Kelly,  Horticulturist 
of  the  Association,  and  presented  in' 
formation  on  how  best  to  lay  out  and 
plant  the  available  ground  around 
one’s  home  with  trees,  shrubs,  lawns, 
flowers  and  vegetables;  how  to  be  sure 
of  good  soil  conditions;  the  impor' 
tance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive 
irrigation  and  to  otherwise  provide 
proper  maintenance. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  a  series 
of  classes  for  professionals  were  ar' 
ranged  by  Dr.  Moras  Shubert  of  the 
University  of  Denver.  Many  of  these 
varied  programs  presented  by  quali' 
fied  experts  in  their  respective  fields 
have  been  of  significant  value. 

Friday  evening  programs  were  ar' 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Moras  Shubert.  These 
were  most  interesting  and  very  well 
attended.  During  the  year  many 
other  meetings  were  held  at  Horticuh 
ture  House,  such  as  those  of  the  Rose 
Society,  the  Iris  Society,  the  Denver 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society,  vari' 
ous  garden  clubs,  the  Nature  Institute 
and  botany  study  classes. 

Groups  were  conducted  on  23  field 
trips  to  sites  of  special  botanic  inter' 
est  and  scenic  beautv.  Mr.  Kelly 
spoke  before  80  garden  clubs  and 
other  organizations  in  Denver  and 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Association  took  part  in  the 
tree  planting  programs  of  the  Colo' 
rado  Mountain  Club  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

The  annual  regional  meeting  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  was 
held  in  Denver  in  October.  Registra' 
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don  of  delegates  took  place  at  Horti' 
culture  House.  All  delegates  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  activities  of 
the  Association,  and  were  extravagant 
in  their  praise  of  the  Association’s 
distinguished  library  covering  the  field 
of  Horticulture  and  named  the  Helen 
Fowler  Library. 

Mrs.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  li' 
brary  committee,  continues  her  great 
work  creating  for  the  Association  the 
finest  library  of  its  kind  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Area.  Through  her  knowL 
edge  and  judgment  of  values,  her 
generous  personal  donations,  as  well 
as  those  of  her  friends,  over  2300 
authoritative  volumes  on  horticulture 
and  related  subjects  have  been  assem' 
bled,  at  least  300  additional  volumes 
were  added  during  the  past  year. 

The  Green  Thumb,  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  Association,  has  grown 
in  value  and  in  influence  under  the 
direction  of  its  able  editor,  George 
W.  Kelly,  Horticulturist  of  the  As' 
sociation.  The  bulletin  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the  little  folder  of 
eight  pages  first  appeared  in  194^ 
Mr.  Kelly  is  rendering  an  outstancL 
ing  service  to  horticulture  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  west  by  so  ably  edit' 
ing  this  now  nationally  recogni2;ed 
publication.  No  other  can  speak  with 
greater  authority  on  horticulture  in 
this  region  where  climatic  and  other 
conditions  are  so  different  from  other 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

are  proud  to  announce  at  this 
time  the  forthcoming  publication  of 


Mr.  Kelly’s  book  entitled,  “Rocky 
Mountain  Horticulture  is  Different, 
George  Kelly’s  Garden  Book.’’  This 
book  should  be  available  early  this 
year  and  will  be  on  sale  at  Horticuh 
ture  House,  at  KOA  and  at  all  down' 
town  book  stores.  A  copy  should  be 
in  everyone’s  library^ 

Mrs.  Kalmbach  has  recruited  an 
efficient  and  hard  working  group  of 
people  who  have  helped  her  with  the 
labelling  and  mounting  of  the  many 
specimens  in  the  Herbarium  at  Horti' 
culture  House.  This  should  be  a  dis' 
tinct  addition  to  the  horticulture  and 
botany  of  the  region. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Barbour,  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  Association  will  report  to  you  on 
various  matters  affecting  the  Asso' 
ciation.  Since  Mrs.  Barbour’s  resig' 
nation  from  the  office  of  the  City 
Forester  she  has  contributed  her  en' 
tire  time  to  the  Association,  and  is 
doing  yeoman  service  to  assure  the 
continuation  and  progress  of  the  work 
and  service  of  the  Association  to  the 
people  of  our  region.  Everyone  in' 
terested  in  the  Association  and  its 
worthy  objectives  is  already  deeply 
in  her  debt.  Before  calling  on  Mrs. 
Barbour  I  want  to  thank  most  sin' 
cerely  our  many  friends  who  have 
volunteered  services  upon  commit' 
tees,  our  officers  and  staff  for  their 
effective  work  and  fine  cooperation 
during  the  past  year.  ^ 

Mrs.  John  Evans. 


TREASURER  AND  SECRETARY’S 

REPORT,  1950 


Y'OU  will  note  from  the  accompany' 
ing  figures  that  1950  has  had  its  fi' 
nancial  ups  and  downs.  So  much  so 
that  we  have  all  come  to  feel  that  some 
way  must  be  found  to  make  sure  of  a 
steady  income  that  will  be  adequate 
to  our  needs.  So  much  of  the  Associ' 


ation’s  work,  as  you  will  see  pres' 
ently,  is  of  the  intangible  variety  that 
though  of  high  value  to  Denver,  the 
state  and  neighboring  regions,  does 
not  and  never  can  bring  in  returns  in 
cash. 

The  minimum  membership,  altho 
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THE  COLORADO  FORESTRY  AND  HORTICUTURE  ASSOCIATION 

Report  of  Operations 

January  1,  1950  through  December  29,  1950 


CASH  BALANCES,  January  1,  1950 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank . 

Postage  Permit . 

Petty  Cash . 

Less;  Accounts  Payable . 


$  2,182.28 
78.39 
6.41 


Less:  Adjusting  entries  January,  1950 . 

NET  BALANCE,  January  30,  1950 . 

INCOME  <r8  8Q110 

Memberships  and  dues . ^  o 

Advertising  . 

Green  Thumb  Cash  Sales .  o7i  to 

Donations  . 

1950  Conference  . 

Benefits:  J.  N.  Ott  Pictures .  ino  oo 

Spring  Festival .  J? 

Plant  Auction,  Oct.,  1950 .  Itl'ln 

1951  Conference  .  ^  • 

Miscellaneous  Income  .  oKj-t.y  f 


TOTAL  OPERATING  FUNDS 
EXPENSES 

Green  Thumb,  Printing  . 

General  . 


$  1,492.28 
818.85 


$  8,311.13 


$  2,267.08 

801.21 

$  1,465.87 
48.37 

.$  1,417.50 


Loss 


$18,658.65 

$20,076.15 


Salaries . 

Office  Expense . 

Horticulture  House  Expense 

Office  Postage  . 

Gas  and  Electricity . 

Telephone  &  Telegraph . 

1951  Conference  . 

Membership  Drive . 

Petty  Cash  Expenditures.— 
Miscellaneous  Expense  . 


6,811.61 

355.94 

183.22 

258.59 

292.25 

250.84 

7.88 

73.02 

75.89 

379.46 


16,999.83 


NET  BALANCE  or  WORTH,Dec.  29,  1950 


$  3,076.32 


raised  to  $3.00  last  July,  barely  cov¬ 
ers  the  cost  of  producing,  printing 
and  distributing  the  Green  Thumb. 
It  is  on  the  larger  memberships,  $5, 
$10,  $25,  and  $100  and  on  gifts  of 
even  much  larger  amount  that  we  rely 
and  must  continue  to  rely  for  the 
margin  to  finance  our  multiple  other 
activities.  How  can  such  an  income 
be  secured  without  continuing  to  lay 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  our  most  faith¬ 
ful  friends? 

I  think  I  have  a  partial  answer. 


One  can  often  be  inspired  by  learn¬ 
ing  how  other  organizations  solve 
their  financial  problems.  Last  autumn 
I  attended  a  conference  in  New 
Hampshire  of  representatives  from  a 
dozen  private  Forestry  Associations. 
The  man  from  Ohio  was  particularly 
helpful.  Said  he — “Your  work,  like 
ours,  deals  largely  with  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Go  to  organizations  and 
industries  whose  prosperity  depends 
particularly  on  such  programs  and 
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propaganda.  Tell  them  about  your 
work  and  ask  them  to  support  it  in 
so  far  as  they  see  fit.”  I  have  started 
to  do  this  with  some  very  encourage 
ing  response.  /The  Public  Service  Co. 
is  going  to  help  us  generously  in  1951 
in  the  expansion  of  education  pro' 
grams  on  proper  tree  planting  and 
maintenance  in  the  city.  The  Denver 
Clearing  House  Association  has  con- 
.  tributed  on  the  basis  that  our  work 
promotes  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
state  in  general.  Other  businesses  are 
interested  for  other  reasons  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  and  more  of  themy 

Meanwhile  we  are  having  a  meifi' 
bership  drive — not  with  a  time  limit 
— but  continuous.  Cooperative  work' 
ers,  too  many  for  me  to  be  able  to  give 
all  their  names  here,  are  aiding  the 
committee  by  seeking  and  getting 
from  5' 10  new  members  each  among 
their  friends.  Members  who  for  some 
reason  did  not  renew  in  1950  have 
been  contacted  by  a  diligent  group  of 
telephoners  and  a  good  proportion 
have  returned  to  the  fold.  The  com' 
mittee  has  also  embarked  on  an  at' 
tempt  to  gain  members  and  at  the 
same  time  to  spread  helpful  education 
in  the  housing  developments  where 
brave  young  folks  are  starting  from 
scratch  on  the  prairie  just  as  their 
forefathers  did  as  far  as  soil,  trees  and 
gardens  are  concerned.  This  part  of 
the  membership  campaign  should  go 
ahead  with  big  strides  in  the  spring. 
We  have  also  set  up  a  Consulting 
Membership  for  a  limited  number  of 
subscribers.  This  provides  from  4'6 
visits  to  the  member’s  premises  each 
year  to  give  detailed  advice  on  in' 
dividual  problems. 

Our  total  membership  of  all  catC' 
gories  now  stands  at  2,475,  which  is 
239  more  than  on  Oct.  1,  1950. 

W e  have  held  two  benefits  this 
past  year — the  Auction  of  “Antiques 
and  Horribles”,  so'called,  in  the  spring 
in  our  own  parking  lot  at  Horticulture 


House  and  the  Plant  Auction  in  the 

Civic  Center  in  the  fall.  They  were 

both  so  successful  and  so  much  fun 

(as  well  as  work)  for  all  concerned 

that  we  plan  to  repeat  them.  A  mo' 

tion  picture.  This  Changing  World, 

made  by  John  Nash  Ott,  the  expon' 

ent  of  time'lapse  photography,  was 

shown  at  the  Phipps  Auditorium  and 

sponsored  by  the  Association  in  Feb' 

ruarv. 

¥ 

we  are  working  on  such  projects  as:  ^ 
The  creation  of  an  arboretum,  in  con' 
junction  with  the  city  administration, 
to  be  located  in  City  Park,  adjoining 
the  Natural  History  Museum.  This 
project  has  been  approved  by  the 
Mayor  and  will  soon  be  in  active 
progress.  Roadside  Improvement  and 
Protection  throughout  the  state.  The 
development  of  State  Parks  and  Re' 
creation  Areas.  Seasonal  scenic  trips 
to  well  and  little  known  natural 
beauty  spots  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  their  own  state.  The  preserva' 
tion  of  Wilderness  areas,  i.e.  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  in 
Northwestern  Colorado — this  has  in' 
volved  several  trips  to  the  canyons 
and  one  to  Washington. 

We  seem  to  become  increasingly  a 
clearing  house  for  the  initiation  and 
sponsorship  of  legislation  relating  to 
conservation  in  many  phases.  Bills 
that  will  reach  the  State  Legislature 
in  the  coming  session  are  State  Parks 
and  Roadside  Improvement,  State 
Control  of  Dusting  and  Spraying, 
Proper  Regulations  of  the  Cutting  of 
Christmas  Trees. 

And  so  it  goes!  I  hope  that  you 
agree  with  me  in  my  conviction  that 
the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticuh 
ture  Association,  being  a  private  en' 
terprise,  with  no  governmental  strings 
tied  to  it,  is  the  rightful  center  and 
backer  for  this  type  of  protection  for 
our  state’s  assets  and  therefor  it  should 
have  the  wherewithal  to  continue  this 
service. 


Charlotte  A.  Barbour. 
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MY  WHITE  BIRCH  TREE 

By  B.  O.  Longyear 

A  lovesome  thing  is  the  white  birch  tree 
That  stands  beside  my  home 
And  I  wonder  sometimes  that  a  thing  so  fair 
Could  grow  from  the  earth’s  dark  loam. 


Not  many  years  ago  t’was  held 
So  slender  in  my  hands 
And  planted  with  care  where  today  the  tree 
Tall  and  majestic  stands. 

The  birds  are  ever  frequenting 

Its  boughs  through  all  the  day 
And  children  ’neath  its  canopy 
Seem  in  fairyland  at  play. 

I’ve  watched  its  lovely  form  respond 
To  Nature’s  every  mood; 

Hoar  frost'bedecked,  dew^gemmed  at  morn, 
By  summer  breezes  wooed. 

But  when  the  night  effulgence  of  the  moon 
Floods  all  the  earth  and  air, 

The  tree’s  material  form  then  seems 
Etherialized,  a  prayer. 

’Tis  then  in  purest  ecstasy 

My  soul  seems  freed  to  blend 
With  time  and  space,  the  Infinite 
And  things  that  have  no  end. 

And  when  for  me  life’s  day  is  done. 

The  sky  with  stars  alone  is  filled. 
When  the  windows  of  the  soul  are  closed 
And  all  within  the  house  is  stilled; 

I  would  there  were  no  monument 
Of  marble,  bronze  or  stone 
To  mark  my  earthly  resting  place 
But  some  fair  tree  alone. 

A  tree  whose  brooding  boughs  are  spread 
Above  the  sheltering  sod. 

That  looks  into  the  arching  sky 
All  day  adoringly  to  God. 


wim. 


White  Birch  Tree  in  City  Park,  Denver.  Photo  by  Chas.  J.  Ott 
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PLANTING 

Here  Itnportaut  Rules  for  Ei>ery  Gardener 
By  George  VV.  Kelly 


The  growing  of  gtx'xj  ornamental 
plants  is  probably  dependent  at 
least  half  on  their  being  properly 
planted,  and  yet  this  operation  is  the 
one  that  is  most  often  done  hurriedly 
or  improperly. 

In  this  Roeky  Mountain  Area  we 
have  several  eonditions  whieh  make 
proper  planting  more  dilheult.  Soils 
in  general  are  alkaline,  the  ground  is 
often  drv  when  the  planting  is  done 
and  there  is  small  ehanee  of  newly 
set  things  getting  natural  precipita- 
tion  enough  to  keep  them  growing. 
The  most  diffieult  situation  of  all  is 
the  espeeially  hot  sun  and  dry  air, 
which  many  of  the  plants  from  other 
climates  can  not  tolerate. 

Plan  First 

The  most  common  mistake  made 
in  planting  is  to  buy  a  few  things 
that  look  gtx)d  at  the  nursery  and 
take  them  home  and  then  try  to  hg' 
lire  where  to  plant  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  are  usually 
planted  in  the  wrong  place  for  their 
best  elTect  and  are  most  often  put  in 
the  ground  in  the  quickest  way  pos' 
sible. 

The  right  way  is  to  have  planned 
well  in  advance  for  the  things  needed 
and  then  buy  only  plants  that  will 
fit  these  plans  and  create  the  elfects 
desired!  Ultimate  height  should  be 
the  first  consideration,  then  such 
things  as  bloom,  fall  color,  fruit,  and 
winter  effect.  Plants  must  be  selected 
which  will  tolerate  the  conditions 
found  in  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  set;  such  as  shade,  bright  sun, 
wind,  heavy  soil  or  competing  tree 
roots. 

Planning  all  the  details  of  a  plant' 
ing  is  good  winter  garden  work,  then 
when  spring  comes  and  the  frost  is 


out  of  the  ground  all  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  actual  work  in  the 
soil.  Put  these  plans  on  paper  so  that 
you  will  remember  them. 

Prepare  the  Soil 

Tex')  often  ornamental  plants  are 
planted  in  soil  around  a  new  home 
without  doing  anything  to  improve 
it.  W^hen  every  house  had  a  base' 
ment  this  usually  meant  planting  in 
this  lifeless  soil  from  the  bottom  of 
the  basement.  The  garden  was  doom' 
ed  from  the  beginning. 

Take  time  to  prospect  all  over  new 
grounds  and  if  very  poor  spots  of 
soil  or  deposits  of  plaster  and  rub' 
blish  are  found,  remove  them  and 
bring  in  good  soil  to  replace  it.  This 
may  cost  money  and  delay  the  plant' 
ing  but  it  is  the  most  important  step 
in  making  a  good  garden.  Even  with 
reasonably  good  soil,  there  should  be 
some  work  put  on  working  it  up 
rather  deeply  and  adding  manure, 
leafmold  or  peat.  ^ 

Whth  your  plan  in  mind  it  is  good 
practice  to  dig  the  holes  for  the  things 
that  you  intend  to  get  that  day  or  the 
next.  Dig  them  plenty  large,  espe' 
cially  at  the  bottom,  where  the  roots 
will  want  to  spread;  and  remember 
that  the  harder  the  holes  are  to  dig 
the  larger  they  should  be.  You  can 
loosen  up  the  hard  soil  easier  than 
the  new  roots  can.  If  poor  soil  or 
subsoil  is  encountered  in  digging  these 
holes  throw  it  out  and  fill  back  with 
good  topsoil  when  the  plants  are  put 
in. 

New  plants  like  to  be  set  in  good 
soil — soil  with  humus  in  it,  but  they 
can  not  tolerate  great  quantities  of 
rich  fertilizer,  either  organic  or  cheni' 
ical.  Up  to  a  third  in  bulk  of  peat 
can  profitably  be  mixed  with,  most 
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any  soil,  as  it  has  little  chemical  value, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  leafmold  or 
welhrotted  manure  can  be  used,  de' 
pending  on  the  age  and  chemical 
strength  of  the  material.  It  would 
be  good  practice  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting  many  months  in  advance, 
if  possible. 

Get  Good  Stock 

Don’t  let  the  pretty  colored  pic' 
tures  and  glowing  stories  of  nurseries 
from  far  distant  places  fool  you  into 
getting  things  which  are  not  adapted 
to  our  climate.  Even  species  of  plants 
which  are  adapted  here  may  be  poorly 
grown  or  badly  packed  so  that  they 
arrive  more  dead  than  alive.  Don’t 
fall  for  “bargain”  plants.  The  only 
way  to  economize  in  buying  plants  is 
to  get  small  sizes.  These  small  plants 
will  usually  move  easier,  start  grow' 
ing  sooner  and  will  cost  considerably 
less.  If  you  must  have  large  plants, 
see  that  they  are  moved  with  a  good 
proportion  of  roots  or  balled.  This 
is  expensive  work  at  the  best. 

Your  local  nurseryman  is  more  like' 
ly  to  have  the  plants  that  are  adapted 
to  your  conditions  and  he  will  be  able 
to  get  them  to  you  in  fresh,  live  con' 
dition.  Many  nursery  plants  are  dug 
in  the  fall  and  stored  in  cellars  until 
planting  time  in  spring.  This  process 
can  be  done  so  that  the  plants  are  in 
good  condition  when  delivered  to  you, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  care' 
less  handling  and  you  should  see  that 
the  plants  you  get  are  not  dried  up  or 
damaged  from  handling.  The  larger 
sized  trees  and  shrubs  are  much  bet' 
ter  when  moved  directly  and  promptly 
from  the  nursery  to  your  home. 

If  you  have  stock  given  you,  that 
you  must  dig  yourself,  you  should 
dig  carefully  so  that  you  will  get  all 
the  roots  possible  and  protect  these 
roots  from  sun  and  wind  until  they 
can  be  put  back  into  the  soil  again. 

When  plants  are  delivered  before 
the  ground  is  ready  to  plant  them. 


they  must  be  cared  for  carefully  so 
that  they  will  not  become  dried  out. 
If  they  are  small  plants  or  are  care' 
fully  packed  in  some  moist  material 
they  may  lay  several  days  without 
harming  them.  Open  the  tops  so  that 
air  can  circulate  around  the  tops,  but 
leave  the  roots  covered,  and  be  sure 
that  the  material  around  the  roots  is 
moist.  Set  the  package  in  the  shade. 
If  plants  must  lay  for  several  days, 
or  if  they  are  large  it  is  best  to  “heel” 
them  in  in  the  soil.  To  avoid  digging 
a  large  hole  they  may  be  laid  on 
their  sides  and  just  enough  soil 
thrown  over  them  to  keep  the  roots 
from  drying  out.  Water  as  necessary 
to  keep  moist.  If  stems  of  plants  ap' 
pear  shriveled,  cover  them  completely 
with  moist  soil  for  a  few  days.  Often 
roses  will  be  benefited  by  this  treat' 
ment. 

The  Actual  Planting 

After  all  these  preparations,  then 
comes  the  actual  planting — the  place 
where  many  start.  Bring  out  your 
plants  and  look  over  their  roots.  Make 
fresh  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears 
where  there  are  mangled  ends  or 
dead  tips.  A  good  clean  cut  will  en' 
courage  new  roots  to  start.  Keep  all 
roots  covered  while  preparing  to 
plant.  With  the  holes  dug  in  the 
proper  places  and  sufficiently  large, 
and  suitable  soil  available  to  backfill, 
you  are  ready  to  plant  your  stock. 

This  is  best  done  by  two  people  so 
that  one  can  hold  the  plant,  spread 
out  its  roots  and  see  that  the  soil  fills 
around  them.  Throw  in  the  first  few 
shovels  of  soil  very  carefully — just 
sift  it  in,  so  that  the  roots  are  not 
thrown  all  out  of  shape  or  matted 
together.  Put  the  best  soil  in  first. 
When  the  hole  is  almost  full  of  loose 
soil  work  the  hose,  with  the  nozzle 
off,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
and  turn  on  the  water.  Let  the  soil 
settle  from  the  bottom  up  and  there 
will  be  no  air  pockets.  When  the 
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soil  has  settled  and  the  water  begins 
to  show  on  the  surface  turn  it  off, 
check  the  plant  for  depth  and  posi' 
tion  and  fill  in  the  balance  of  the 
soil.  If  hose  water  is  not  available  the 
same  effect  can  be  had  by  watering 
from  a  pail  if  a  spade  is  used  to  work 
a  passageway  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  Unless  there  is  no  water 
available  and  the  soil  is  already  moist 
do  not  tramp  or  pack  the  soil.  Water' 
ing  and  tramping  both  are  likely  to 
form  “bridges”  of  soil  with  air  pock' 
ets  underneath. 

Plant  all  things  at  about  the  depth 
that  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  This 
can  usually  be  told  by  the  difference 
in  color  and  texture  at  the  natural 
ground  level.  Tall  trees  should  be 
braced  for  some  time  until  the  ground 
settles  and  the  new  roots  take  hold. 
Be  careful  to  pad  the  wires  used  for 
bracing,  where  they  are  attached  to 
the  tree,  and  move  them  frequently 
as  the  tree  grows. 

Hedges  are  usually  planted  by  dig' 
ging  a  trench  the  distance  of  the 
hedge  and  setting  the  plants  at  inter' 
vals  in  the  trench.  By  carefully  lin' 
ing  up  the  trench  and  setting  all  the 
plants  a  uniform  distance  from  one 
edge  a  straight  line  is  assured. 

Roses  are  planted  much  as  other 
shrubs,  but  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  8  inches  and  hilled  up  with  soil 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  stems  until 
the  new  growth  starts.  Pick  a  spot 
with  about  two'thirds  sun  for  best 
results. 

Transplanting  evergreens  is  a  spe' 
cialized  job.  Their  roots  do  not  toler' 
ate  being  dried  out  for  even  a  few 
minutes,  so  the  general  practice  is 
to  move  them  B6?B  (balled  and  bur' 
lapped).  This  balling  is  a  particular 
job,  the  important  thing  being  to  keep 
the  ball  of  soil  around  the  roots  solid 
and  undisturbed  until  it  is  back  in 
its  final  hole. 

Balled  stock  should  be  handled 
carefully,  and  always  by  the  ball  and 


not  the  top.  Prepare  the  holes  to 
receive  balled  evergreens  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  set  the  ball  and 
work  it  around  in  position.  Usually 
a  hole  about  a  foot  greater  in  diam' 
eter  than  the  ball  will  do.  The  soil 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be 
loosened  up  some  but  the  depth  of 
the  hole  should  be  carefully  measured 
so  that  when  the  ball  is  lowered  in  it 
will  set  at  the  same  depth  that  the 
tree  grew  originally.  Then  carefully 
plumb  the  tree  and  pack  some  soil 
under  the  edges  of  the  ball  so  that  it 
will  stand  solid.  Backfill  and  water 
then  much  as  for  deciduous  stock. 

Most  perennials  are  handled  with 
some  soil  remaining  on  their  roots. 
These  clumps  can  be  planted  much 
as  would  the  larger  things,  watering 
in  carefully.  Small  bare'root  peren' 
nials  and  annuals  should  be  set  with 
a  shovel  or  trowel,  spreading  the  roots 
out  as  naturally  as  possible  and  care' 
fully  watering  in.  Sometimes  a  little 
shade  from  a  shingle  or  newspaper 
will  allow  these  bare'root  plants  to 
become  established  quicker. 

Dahlia  roots  must  be  carefully  han' 
died  to  avoid  breaking  the  “neck” 
where  all  the  new  sprouts  originate. 
Gladiolus  bulbs  may  be  planted  6 
inches  deep  when  put  in  early  or  a 
little  more  shallow  when  set  late  in 
the  season.  If  set  deep  they  can  be 
planted  before  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Gannas  are  easy  to  plant  but  are 
tender  and  should  not  be  put  out 
until  frost  danger  is  over — probably 
June  first.  There  are  many  species 
of  lilies  requiring  varying  treatment, 
so  the  only  way  to  get  them  in  prop' 
erly  is  to  study  the  requirements  for 
each  kind. 

Fruit  trees  and  berries  may  be  han' 
died  much  as  would  ornamental  trees 
or  shrubs. 

Care  After  Planting 

These  new  plants  must  be  consid' 
ered  much  like  babies  of  any  kind — 
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they  need  a  little  extra  attention  until 
they  become  established  with  new 
roots  and  tops.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
check  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
around  them  about  every  two  weeks 
for  the  first  year.  Unless  you  are  sure 
that  the  soil  is  moist  down  to  their 
farthest  roots,  give  them  another 
soaking.  The  only  way  that  you  can 
tell  how  long  it  takes  to  soak  down 
far  enough  in  your  soil  is  to  experi' 
ment  and  check  the  actual  conditions 
a  few  times.  Do  not  assume  that  if 
a  little  water  is  good  for  them  a  lot 
is  better.  Many  new  plants  are  killed 
by  this  “kindness”  of  continually 
keping  the  soil  around  their  new 
roots  soggy.  Water  thoroughly  but 
infrequently. 

For  the  first  year  it  will  often  be 
found  convenient  to  leave  low  dikes 
and  bowls  around  the  new  plants  to 
facilitate  thorough  watering. 

Some  protection  from  the  wind  and 
sun  will  be  appreciated  by  many  of 
the  better  plants.  Mountainash,  Lin' 
den,  Flard  Maple,  Wild  Cherry,  Wab 
nut  and  Buckeye  trees  will  appreci' 
ate  being  wrapped  or  their  trunks 
shaded  for  a  few  months  or  even 
years.  White  Pine,  White  Fir  or 
Arborvitae  would  benefit  by  having 
a  lath  or  burlap  shade  set  on  the 
southwest. 

"  Most  all  newly  transplanted  woody 
plants  will  make  a  better  growth  the 
first  year  if  they  are  carefully  thinned 
or  cut  back.  This  allows  the  roots  to 
become  established  before  they  have 
a  large  top  to  support.  This  trim' 
ming  can  at  the  same  time  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the 
plant  to  shape  itself  in  the  form  de' 
sired.  A  hedge  should  be  cut  away 
down  to  encourage  it  to  branch  freely 
while  a  tree  may  be  thinned  or  the 
individual  limbs  cut  back  to  encour' 
age  it  to  grow  tall.  Evergreens,  other 
balled  or  potted  plants  and  very  small 
plants  usually  need  no  trimming. 


Special  Treatment 

Some  slow'growing  trees  require 
special  treatment  to  assure  their 
growth.  Birch  are  safely  moved  for 
about  a  week  in  spring  just  when  the 
new  buds  break  into  green.  At  this 
time  they  may  be  safely  moved  bare 
root,  but  at  any  other  time  they  re' 
quire  a  large  ball  of  soil.  When  Hack' 
berry.  Hawthorn,  Honeylocust,  Oaks 
and  other  slow  growing  trees  are  trans' 
planted,  they  may  set  dormant  half 
the  summer  before  breaking  out  in 
leaf.  Success  can  be  assured  with 
these  difficult  trees  by  digging  with 
plenty  of  roots,  keeping  the  roots  from 
drying  out,  using  much  peatmoss 
around  the  roots  in  planting,  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  and  frequently  sprin' 
kling  over  the  top. 

The  main  planting  season  in  this 
area  is  in  the  spring  between  the  time 
the  frost  is  gone  from  the  soil  and 
the  time  that  the  leaves  start  to  grow. 
This  season  may  start  anywhere  be' 
tween  February  first  and  April  first 
and  usually  ends  the  middle  of  May. 
Except  for  those  particular  plants 
such  as  those  just  mentioned  all  things 
may  be  moved  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  soil. 

There  is  usually  a  fall  planting 
season  from  about  the  middle  of  OctO' 
ber  to  the  middle  of  December,  which 
depends  on  season  and  weather.  Many 
of  the  evergreens,  slow'growing  trees 
and  shrubs  with  difficult  roots  are  not 
as  safely  moved  in  fall  as  spring.  They 
may  set  through  the  winter  with  our 
hot  sun  shining  on  them  and  sucking 
out  their  moisture  and  be  in  poor 
condition  in  spring  when  the  weather 
becomes  favorable  for  new  growth. 
Each  nurseryman  has  special  prefer' 
ences  as  to  planting  in  the  fall  so  if 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  risk,  let  him 
be  the  judge.  There  is  always  too 
much  to  do  in  spring  and  anything 
that  can  be  safely  done  in  the  fall  is 
just  that  much  out  of  the  way. 


West  Maroon  Canyon,  Photo  by  Jay  Higgins  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

Report  of  1950  and  Suggestions  for  1951 
By  Mrs.  Anna  Timm,  Chairman 


The  1951  schedule  started  off  from 
the  tip  top  of  Devil’s  Head,  at 
the  Fire  Lookout  Station.  Eighteen 
gay  persons  climbed  the  stairs  in  1950 
and  returned  in  1951.  Last  year  four 
people  initiated  this  trip,  with  a  cold 
hurricane  wind  and  clear  sky  which 
showed  every  star  and  every  pinwheel 
of  the  fireworks  on  Pikes  Peak.  This 
year  there  was  the  same  wind,  but 
snow  and  fog  to  blot  out  everything 
at  any  distance.  The  party  spent  parts 
of  the  night  both  before  and  after  the 
climb  at  Winston  Kelly’s  Ranch  down 
the  road. 

Among  the  many  excellent  privi" 
leges  extended  to  its  members  by  the 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticultural 


Ass’n.,  this  fairly  new  one,  the  Hik' 
ing  Group,  should  rank  very  well. 
The  committee  have  been  very  per' 
sistent  in  carrying  out  their  schedule 
of  trips  month  after  month,  through 
rain  or  sunshine,  snow  or  wind.  This 
group  might  be  found  wandering  in 
high,  far'away  places  on  a  stroll  to 
see  the  new  flowers  coming  in  spring 
or  the  hillsides  getting  ready  for  rc' 
tirement  in  fall.  There  is  no  measur' 
ing  rod  to  measure  the  priceless  peace 
and  contentment  found  out  there 
where  Nature  is  ever  at  work.  These 
hardy  folk  hope  that  they  may  show 
more  people  in  1951  some  of  the  joys 
to  be  had  in  the  unspoiled  hills. 

Last  year  there  were  40  trips  sched' 
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uled  with  a  total  attendance  of  480, 
or  an  average  of  12  per  trip.  Aver- 
age  miles  hiked  per  trip  were  7  or 
3360  miles  for  the  season.  Most  of 
the  trips  were  one  day,  but  there 
were  several  two  and  three  day  and 
a  couple  of  week  long  trips. 

Highlights  of  the  1950  schedule  in^ 
eluded  a  4  days  trip  into  the  wild 
and  beautiful  Dinosaur  Monument 
country,  a  Labor  Day  gallop  on  the 
Galloping  Goose  out  of  Ridgeway, 
joint  trip  with  Gates  Hikers  to  Mont- 
e2,uma  and  Webster  Pass,  Boreas  Pass 
in  full  fall  color,  and  a  one  day  trip 
over  the  tops  of  Mounts  Flora,  Eva, 
Bancroft  and  James. 

Plans  for  1951  include  trips  into  the 
fabulous  formations  of  the  former 
Wheeler  National  Monument,  over 
Labor  day;  a  repeat  trip  into  the 


Dinosaur  Monument  country  by  bus 
and  jeep,  the  last  of  May  and  first  of 
June;  and  a  week  long  backpack  in 
the  beautiful  unspoiled  Snowmass — • 
Maroon  country  in  mid  July.  These 
trips  will  be  by  foot  but  provision  will 
be  made  to  have  supplies  carried  in 
by  horse  or  jeep. 

These  are  just  the  beginning  of  the 
many  fine  trips  being  planned.  The 
committee  would  appreciate  your  sug' 
gestions  for  any  trip,  large  or  small, 
that  you  would  like  to  take,  into  some 
area  of  interest.  They  need  your  cars 
to  furnish  transportation,  and  they 
would  appreciate  your  early  registra-* 
tions  for  all  trips.  We  appreciate 
your  help  in  the  past  year  and  have 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  fellowships  es' 
tablished.  . 

/ 


Some  oj  the  fantastic  weathering  of  stone  in  Wheeler  Monument  Area. 
See  picture  of  Dinosaur  Monument  area  on  rear  cover. 


A  S  a  nation  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  there  need  no  longer 
be  a  definite  line  between  the  eco" 
nomic,  utilitarian  things  and  the  beau' 
tiful  and  artistic.  More  and  more 
firms  are  learning  that  it  does  not  cost, 
but  it  pays  to  make  their  commercial 


COMMERCIAL  E. 


places  of  business  attractive.  It  pa) 
the  effect  on  prospective  custon 
and  it  pays  in  the  feeling  of  pi 
that  it  encourages  in  employees, 
esthetic  and  the  practical  do  mix  : 
to  the  advantage  of  both. 

These  random  pictures  of  a 
firms  around  Denver  demonstrate  f 
a  few  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  sc 
lawn  well  placed  around  a  comir 
cial  place  takes  off  the  drabness  ? 
makes  it  a  thing  of  beauty  as 
utility. 

The  picture  in  the  upper  left  h? 
corner  shows  the  Home  of  Murp 
Express  at  10th  and  Bannock.  Nc 
ing  elaborate,  but  neat;  and  ) 
should  have  seen  it  before  these  thi: 
were  planted.  This  kind  of  landsc 
ing  outside  gives  one  the  impress 
that  possibly  the  firm  will  take 


I^ISHMENTS  MAY 
tnVE  TOO 


pa  e  kind  of  care  of  your  business, 
tflf  The  center  picture  on  the  left  is  of 
[jH  attractive  plant  of  the  National 
Jfcuit  Co.  at  3100  E  40th  Ave.  and 
iifjt  at  the  bottom,  left,  shows  one 
it:e  scene  on  the  very  attractively 
aaldscaped  grounds  of  The  Western 
e^pliance  Corp.,  at  201  S.  Cherokee. 

jrhe  center  picture  will  be  recog- 
Kiipd  by  most  people  as  the  entrance 
sfdthe  Gates  Rubber  Company’s  new 
itpdding  on  South  Broadway.  This 
Ji.rance  flanked  with  the  plantings 
3iiboth  sides  gave  a  cheerful  spot  of 
i,|(or  all  last  summer,  and  is  still  at' 
'-^tive  this  winter  even  without  the 
i|ng  plants. 

ji  fhe  top  picture  on  the  right  shows 
h  front  of  the  Maplecrest  Turkey 
;^i■ms,  Inc.  at  3601  E.  46th  Ave.  and 
h  center  right  the  office  building  of 


the  Pacific  Intermountain  Express  at 
3223  E.  46th. 

Bottom,  right  shows  the  familiar 
front  of  the  Bredan  Creamery  at  1123 
S.  Broadway,  where  attractive  arch' 
itecture  blends  with  attractive  plant' 
ings  to  make  of  a  commercial  house  a 
thing  of  beauty. 
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TREES  AND  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE 


Paper  given  by 

A.  E.  Perraten 

At  Rocky  Mountain  Horticultural  Conference,  Jan.  3,  1951. 


IN  order  to  beautify  our  City  and 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  prop' 
erty  it  is  an  accepted  universal  prac' 
tice  to  plant  and  cultivate  trees.  In 
the  forests  and  fields  the  trees  are 
usually  in  their  natural  or  original 
surroundings,  while  in  towns  and 
cities  their  location  is  the  result  of 
planning,  after  a  fashion.  In  order  to 
provide  electrical  service  at  a  reason^ 
able  cost  it  is  necessary  in  most  cases 
for  the  Electric  Utility  Company  to 
install  overhead  wood  pole  service 
lines  in  the  streets  and  alleys.  Their 
location  is  also  the  result  of  planning 
which  frequently  calls  for  the  poles  to 
be  placed  in  line  or  parallel  with  the 
trees.  Since  the  Customer  is  concerned 


T rees  crowded  like  these  become  a  dis¬ 
torted  mass  of  limbs  reaching  for  the 
sunlight. 


in  each  of  these  objectives,  namely, 
the  planting  of  trees  and  the  receipt 
of  electric  service  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  it  is  obvious  that  a  better  under' 
standing  of  this  relationship  may  be 
beneficial. 

The  Engineer,  in  planning  his  serv' 
ice  line  is  aware  of  the  benefit  of  the 
tree.  He  is  in  most  cases  the  owner  of 
a  home  and  takes  pride  in  his  own 
trees.  A  large  portion  of  the  materials 
required  in  the  construction  of  the 
lines  are  supplied  by  trees.  The  poles 
are  usually  Western  Red  Cedar, 
Lodgepole  Pine,  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine  and  Larch.  The  crossarms  and 
timbers  are  usually  Douglas  Fir.  The 
pins  supporting  the  insulators  are  of 
Locust.  He  knows  also  that  a  line 
constructed  in  an  area  barren  of  trees 
is  very  conspicuous  and  at  times  causes 
complaints  of  obstruction  of  views 
from  picture  windows,  etc.  Where 
trees  are  present  he  finds  less  objec' 
tion  from  this  cause,  for  the  trees  tend 
to  hide  the  poles  and  make  them  less 
conspicuous. 

The  route  of  the  line  is  dictated  by 
the  location  of  the  source  of  energy 
and  of  the  ultimate  customer  and  the 
electrical  feeder  pattern  commonly 
employed.  In  cities  where  the  streets 
and  alleys  are  more  or  less  regular, 
as  in  Denver,  this  electrical  pattern 
takes  the  form  of  a  main  located  at 
intervals  of  every  fourth  or  fifth  av' 
enue  running  east  and  west  with  lat' 
erals  tapping  the  main  at  each  alley 
and  running  north  and  south.  With 
this  pattern  in  mind  it  is  apparent 
that  the  majority  of  conflicts  between 
service  lines  and  trees  could  be  avoided 
if  you  planned  your  trees  to  be  lo' 
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Gated  not  on  the  alley  line  or  the  east 
and  west  avenues.  The  alley  and  rear 
lot  lines  are  usually  dedicated  in  the 
original  plot  plan  for  the  several  utih 
ides  and  it  will  defeat  this  purpose  to 
a  large  degree  if  the  lot  owner  lines  it 
with  trees.  /These  trees  are  usually 
planted  for  screening  purposes  which 
can  be  much  more  effectively  done 
with  shrubbery.^. 

Since  most  of  the  service  drops 
from  the  Company’s  lines  to  the 
houses  cross  over  the  customer’s  back 
yards,  trees  planted  in  that  area  also 
interfere  with  continuous  service. 
During  heavy  snow  storms  while  trees 
are  in  leaf,  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  service  interruption  is  due  to  the 
breaking  of  service  loops  by  broken 
tree  branches  in  back  yards  and  along 
the  alley  line.  In  a  severe  snow  storm 
last  spring  some  1200  service  wires 
were  broken  down  in  Denver  in  this 
manner. 

The  avoidance  of  planting  trees  on 
some  of  the  east  and  west  avenues 
is  also  desirable  but  the  utilities  recog' 
nize  that  this  is  a  large  request  and 
that  under  certain  circumstances  trees 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  property 
owner.  Where  this  condition  exists 
and  the  property  owner  wishes  to 
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plant  trees  on  the  avenue,  he  can 
still  be  of  help  if  the  best  suited  tree 
is  selected  and  properly  located  for 
good  coordination  with  the  service 
line. 

For  best  coordination,  the  upright 
type  should  be  avoided.  These  species 
are  fast  growing,  resulting  in  rela¬ 
tively  low  wood  strength  and  will 
ultimately  cause  trouble.  The  height 
at  maturity  is  from  80  to  85  feet,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  build  over  them 
with  the  usual  service  poles.  The 
spreading  or  preferably  the  hori2;ontal 
type  with  heights  at  maturity  less 
than  50  feet  are  more  suitable.  The 
White  Birch,  certain  species  of  the 
Maples  and  Elms  and  the  Willow 
are  of  this  type,  ^^herever  possible, 
the  poles  and  trees  should  be  lined  up 
in  parallel  lines  instead  of  in  the  same 
line.  A  better  trimming  job  can  be 
accomplished  by  avoiding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  topping  the  tree,  this  will  per¬ 
mit  the  tree  to  assume  a  more  natural 
shape  and  control  can  be  obtained  by 
judicious  side  trimming.  In  addition 
to  the  proper  selection  of  species  and 
types  and  the  off  setting  of  their  re¬ 
spective  lines,  improved  coordination 
can  be  obtained  by  proper  spacing. 
Trees  planted  too  close  to  each  other 


Trees  of  smaller  scale,  properly  spaced^  may  grow  indefinitely  with  no  conflict  with 
each  other  or  wires,  and  become  more  and  more  beautiful  with  age. 
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will  not  develop  into  their  natural 
shape  but  will  become  distorted  in 
their  effort  to  get  to  sunlight,  thereby 
increasing  the  problem  of  controlled 
trimming.  At  the  time  of  the  original 
planting,  then,  if  the  property  owner 
will  try  to  visualize  the  mature  tree 
with  respect  to  its  surroundings,  bet" 
ter  spacing  and  location  can  be  de" 
termined. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  most 
common  location  for  conflicts  between 
trees  and  service  lines  in  Denver  are 
in  the  east  and  west  avenues  and  in 
the  alleys.  The  north  and  south 
streets  towards  which  the  majority  of 
the  residences  face  is  used  to  a  much 
less  degree  for  service  lines.  Instead 
the  rear  lot  lines  or  alleys  are  em" 
ployed.  For  this  reason  the  utilities 
have  no  concern  with  the  type  or 
species  of  trees  planted  on  these 
streets  except  as  it  effects  street  light" 
ing  on  thoroughfares  such  as  Downing 
Street  or  York  Street.  The  best  co" 
ordination  can  be  obtained  here  if  the 
upright  type  of  trees  are  employed 
permitting  a  25'  to  30'  underneath 
clearance  along  the  roadway.  This  is 
desirable  because  the  street  lighting 
luminaire,  for  best  results,  is  mounted 
at  around  28  feet  above  the  roadway. 

If  some  plans  as  outlined  above 
were  followed  the  normal  growth  of 
the  trees  could  be  controlled  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  property  owner 
and  the  Utility.  Actually  this  is  not 
the  case  and  the  result  is  a  serious 
problem.  To  handle  this  situation  most 
utilities  employ  expert  tree  clearance 
men  or  contract  this  service  to  regU" 
lar  tree  clearance  companies.  When 
these  men  approach  a  property  owner 
for  permission  to  trim  his  trees,  per" 
mission  is  usually  obtained  after  assur" 
ance  of  necessity  and  competence  are 
explained.  In  some  cases  the  property 
owner  will  question  the  necessity  and 
ask,  why  not  reroute  the  line  or  put 
the  whole  system  underground?  In 
some  cases  the  line  may  be  rerouted 


but  in  most  cases  the  feeder  pattern 
has  fixed  the  economical  route  and  the 
line  should  preferably  remain.  To 
place  the  line  underground  it  would 
cost  from  three  to  five  times  the  over" 
head  cost  and  since  the  property 
owner  is  interested  in  receiving  his 
electric  service  at  reasonable  cost  this 
usually  is  not  advisable.  In  certain 
areas  where  the  promotional  agency 
desires  the  lines  underground  and  it 
is  so  planned  in  advance,  this  type  of 
construction  is  used.  Due  to  the  fact 
however  that  the  rates  are  based  on 
overhead  construction,  this  agency  is 
required  to  advance  the  difference  in 
construction  costs  between  the  under" 
ground  and  the  overhead  costs. 

"^The  Public  Service  Company  of 
Colorado  employs  tree  trimming  spec" 
ialist  Companies  of  national  repute 
to  carry  on  most  of  its  line — tree 
clearance  operations.  The  employees 
of  these  companies  are  trained  to  pro" 
tect  the  health  of  the  tree  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  maintain  its  natural  beauty 
while  carrying  out  their  primary  func" 
tion  of  obtaining  proper  clearance 
between  the  line  and  the  tree.  This 
activity  constitutes  one  of  the  major 
items  of  the  expense  of  operating  the 
Company’s  system.  These  expendi" 
tures  are  reflected  in  the  rates  charged 
for  electric  service.  Therefore,  both 
the  Company  and  its  customers  are 
interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  tree 
clearance  work.  A  portion  of  this 
expense  is  necessary  under  any  reas" 
onable  coordination  plan  but  a  worth¬ 
while  amount  could  be  saved  along 
with  vastly  improved  appearances  if 
a  few  simple  rules  are  followed^ 
References: 

Line  Clearing  Manual  for  Overhead 
Conductors,  published  by:  Edison  Electric 
Institute  KlO 

Tree  Trimming  Practices,  published  by: 
Edison  Electric  Institute  FlO 

Tree  Clearancec  for  Overhead  Lines, 
published  by:  G.  D.  Blair 
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WE  FIND  BIG  HORN  SHEEP 
IN  THE  TARRYALLS 

Don  Hadley 

The  air  was  crisp  and  the  sun  bright 
that  December  morning  as  our  three 
cars  left  Horticulture  House  on  Ban¬ 
nock  Street.  Our  destination  was  the 
Tarryalls  and  the  Big  Horn  Sheep. 
Morrison  was  the  next  stop  to  pick 
up  another  passenger.  There  were 
twelve  of  us  in  the  party  now.  Up 
Turkey  Creek,  over  pine  covered  hills 
and  down  into  the  Platte  Valley,  we 
go.  The  road  over  Kenosha  Pass  was 
a  little  icy  but  the  hills  were  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  bright  morning  sun.  The 
snow  capped  peaks  across  South  Park 
stood  out  on  the  skyline.  The  little 
town  of  Jefferson  was  still  there 
though  a  cold  wind  was  trying  to 
blow  it  away.  We  leave  the  main 
road  and  turn  east  for  about  twenty- 
six  miles.  Great  herds  of  cattle  are 
gra2;ing  peacefully  on  all  sides.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  we  drive  right  through  the 
barnyard  of  some  hay  ranch.  Now, 
we  are  following  the  Tarryall  Creek. 
After  passing  the  Tarryall  Reservoir, 
we  notice  the  hills  are  becoming  more 
rugged  all  the  while.  The  car  ahead 
has  disappeared  around  a  hill.  LOOK 
— there  they  are  just  below  the  road, 
a  whole  herd  of  Big  Horn  Sheep.  Out 
come  the  field  glasses  but  you  really 
don’t  need  them.  You  can  see  eight 
or  ten  of  them  near  the  creek  only 
about  a  city  block  away.  Then  we 
drive  on  a  ways  and  park  the  cars. 
There  they  are  on  a  big  rock  just 
ahead  of  us.  They  seem  to  be  all 
around  us.  Of  course,  they  are  mov¬ 
ing  for  they  see  us  now.  I  climbed 
up  on  the  big  rock  and  down  on  the 
other  side  was  a  Big  Horn  jumping 
down.  He  ran  down  to  the  frozen 
creek  and  disappeared  in  the  rocks 
and  trees  across  the  valley.  We 
watched  four  sheep  cross  the  creek 
and  show  us  their  white  bushy  tails 


as  they  climbed  up  into  the  timber.  It 
wasn’t  long  until  they  had  all  van¬ 
ished  into  the  Tarryalls.  The  whole 
skyline  is  a  mass  of  red  jagged  rocks 
with  pine  forests  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight  and  long  will  be 
remembered  by  all.  We  had  been 
royally  rewarded  in  making  the  trip 
only  ninety-five  miles  from  Denver. 


PROGRESS  IN  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  EDUCATION 

We  must  expect  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  progress  in  horticulture  must 
come  from  the  commercial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  horticulturists.  They  are  the 
ones  who  make  their  living  from  hor¬ 
ticultural  interests  and  it  should  mean 
more  to  them. 

We  have  been  pleased  recently  that 
these  commercial  people  around  Den¬ 
ver  have  begun  to  realize  the  value  of 
knowing  more  about  the  background 
for  their  work  and  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  learn 
more  of  the  fundamentals  of  plant 
growth. 

Dr.  Shubert’s  classes  last  fall  were 
well  attended,  largely  by  commercial 
tree  men  and  nurserymen.  The  tree- 
men  of  Denver  and  the  nurserymen 
of  the  state  each  have  an  active  as¬ 
sociation  which  encourages  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  more  proficient  in  their 
chosen  work.  Mr.  Pesman’s  land¬ 
scape  classes  have  attracted  an  inter¬ 
ested  group,  at  each  course. 

The  other  side  of  this  move  for 
better  horticultural  knowledge  is  for 
the  home  owners  who  employ  these 
people  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
better  service,  through  better  knowl¬ 
edge,  by  making  it  financially  possible 
for  these  trained  men  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  untrained,  fly-by- 
night,  ash-hauler  gardeners. 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


January  s  New  Books  at 
Library 

New  Crops  for  the  New  World,  Ed' 
ited  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  imported 
from  the  Eastern  hemisphere  about 
94  per  cent  of  our  essential  tropical 
commodities.  The  author  says, 
“Japan  grabbed  our  sources  of  these 
vital  products  hut  luckily  for  us, 
all  these  crops  can  be  grown  suc' 
ccssfully  in  the  Western  hemis¬ 
phere.  ” 

Basic  Horticulture,  Victor  R.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College. 

Bacteriology,  E.  D.  and  R.  E.  Buchan¬ 
an.  In  this  latest  edition  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  keep  in  mind  the 
needs  and  interests  of  liberal  arts 
and  science  students,  even  though 
the  emphasis  throughout  has  been 
on  the  non-medical  but  technical 
phases  of  the  subject.  Household 
science  is  included  here  also. 

The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soil, 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  Editor,  assisted 
by  technologists  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Revised  and  latest  edition. 
While  a  background  of  general 
geology  and  biology  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful  to  get  the  most  from 
this  book  there  is  much  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  the  average  gardener. 

A  Cup  of  Sky,  Bonald  Culross  Peattie 
and  son  Noel  Peattie. 


Donors  to  the  Library 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Owen 
Mrs.  Van  Holt  Garrett 
Vella  Hood  Conrad 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Sturgeon 

(Dedication  for  grandchildren) 

George  W.  Kelly 
LeMoine  Bechtold 
Mrs.  Chas.  O  Voight 
Sophia  Dispense 
Roy  E.  Woodman 


Plant  Physiology,  Bernard  S.  Meyer, 
Ph.D.  and  Donald  B.  Anderson, 
both  authors  professors  of  Botany. 

Climatic  Cycles  and  Tree  Growth  by 
A.  E.  Douglas  of  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  and  Steward  Observatory. 

Adaptation  and  Origin  in  the  Plant 
World,  the  role  of  environment  in 
evolution,  by  Clements,  Martin  and 
Long. 

Tree  Trails  and  Hobbies,  Ruth  Cooley 
Cater. 

Plant  Sociology,  by  Dr.  J.  Braun- 
Blanquet. 

Protoplasm,  by  Wm.  Seifriz;. 

Economic  Botany,  by  A.  F.  Hill. 

Introduction  to  Cytology,  by  L.  W. 
Sharp. 

Biology  of  Flowering  Plants,  by  Mac¬ 
Gregor  Skene. 

Textbook  of  Systematic  Botany,  by 
D.  B.  Swingle. 

Root  Development  of  Field  Crops,  by 
John  E.  Weaver. 

Fundamentals  of  Cytology,  by  L.  W. 
Sharp. 

Flowers  and  Flowering  Plants,  by  R. 
J.  Pool. 

Principles  of  Genetics,  by  E.  W.  Sin- 
nott,  L.  C.  Dunn  and  Th.  Dob^;- 
hansky. 

Introduction  to  Plant  Anatomy,  by 
A.  J.  Eames  and  L.  H.  MacDaniels. 

Introduction  to  Plant  Pathology,  by 
F.  D.  Heald. 

Plant  Physiology,  by  E.  C.  Miller. 
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Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  by  T. 

L.  Lyon  and  H.  O.  Buckman. 
Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany,  by  M.  L. 

Fernald. 

The  writer  looks  with  special  favor 
on  “A  Cup  of  Sky.” 

The  name  of  Donald  Culross  Peat' 
tie  brings  to  mind  all  of  those  other 
beloveds;  “A  Prairie  Grove”,  “Green 
Laurels,”  “Flowering  Earth”  and 
many  more,  written  for  all  that  love 
the  beautiful.  The  chapters  here  con' 
cern  wind,  water,  sunlight,  butterflies 
and  the  song  of  birds;  then  all  too 
suddenly  the  five  large  letters  in  that 
genus  “Ferns”  jerks  the  reader  back 
to  earth. 

To  each  chapter  Peattie  brings  ac' 
curate  and  systematic  garden  facts, 
but  always  there  is  an  Apollo,  always 


there  is  a  PIERIAN  spring.  In  the 
beginning  Peattie  tells  of  his  own 
garden,  of  an  enclosed  green  place,  of 
an  ivied  column  of  stone,  “with  a 
basin  on  it  for  the  birds  to  drink 
from.”  At  the  basin’s  rim  stands  a 
little  Saint  Erancis,  blessing  the  thirsty 
at  his  feet.  You  read  on  and  on  until 
you  come  to  the  last  chapter,  OUR 
HEAVENLY  EARTH,  written  by 
the  son,  Noel.  With  reverence  like 
the  man  of  Assisi  for  birds — ,  we  can 
stand  off  and  look  with  him  at  the 
earth  as  it  should  be,  when  its  mirac' 
ulous  good  fortune  shall  be  realized, 
and  secure  from  dangers  within  and 
without;  this  world  will  be  plowed 
and  sailed  in  peace,  and  will  roll  re' 
joicing  through  the  depths  of  space. 

Helen  Eowler. 


HAVE  YOU 

Ordered  your  seeds  and  studied  the 
needs  of  your  shrubbery  border? 

Sprayed  your  trees  with  miscible  oil 
or  lime  sulphur  solution? 

Painted  and  sharpened  your  tools? 

Made  an  inventory  of  your  garden 
supplies? 

Screened  and  brought  in  your  soil  if 
you  plan  to  start  seeds  in  flats? 

Taken  care  of  all  your  hose,  I  see  it 
lying  carelessly  in  the  snow  in  many 
yards. 

Taken  a  look  at  any  and  all  of  your 
perennial  plants,  to  see  if  they  may 
have  been  heaved  out  of  the 
ground?  Pill  in  the  big  cracks  you 
may  find  and  push  plants  back  in 
the  ground. 

Found  out  that  Peonies  seem  to  prO' 
duce  better  flowers  after  a  contin' 
ual  heavy  freezing  during  the  win' 
ter?  They  do  not  need  mulching 
nor  protection  of  any  kind  unless 
they  have  been  newly  divided. 
Make  the  covering  in  this  case  very 
light. 

Looked  at  the  tender  plants  in  your 


rock  garden?  Evergreen  boughs,  left 
over  from  Christmas  should  be  ap' 
plied  to  act  as  a  windbreak.  Do 
not  make  this  covering  too  heavy, 
the  plants  should  be  plainly  visible 
under  the  mulch. 

Found  out  that  your  rock  garden 
should  be  bigger?  Now  might  be  a 
good  time  to  collect  the  rocks. 
Count  cobble  stones  and  these  fancy 
rocks  out.  For  good  looks  use  moss' 
covered  rock. 

Found  mealy  bugs  or  aphids  or  scale 
on  your  house  plants?  Use  heavy 
soap  suds  for  aphids  and  mealy 
bugs  but  rinse  off  after  an  hour  or 
so.  Scale  should  be  scraped  off  with 
a  light  brush  or  cloth  and  the  fob 
iage  rinsed  later.— H.  F. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  expect  to  repeat  our  wonder' 
ful  and  amusing  auction  of  “Antiques 
and  Horribles”  at  Horticulture  House 
some  time  in  May.  Please  begin  to 
save  your  objects  of  art  and  your  aii' 
cestral  junk  to  donate  to  this  affair. 
More  details  next  month. 
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STAKES  AND  STAKING 

What  Should  Be  Done  About  Plant  Supports  to 
Produce  Beauty  and  Symmetry? 


Stakes  at  any  time  in  a  garden 
never  look  well,  so  staking  should 
be  done  only  when  necessary  to  keep 
plants  from  drooping  or  loosening  at 
the  roots  and  to  protect  from  wind 
and  storm.  Use  stakes  sufficiently 
strong  but  never  taller  than  the  flower 
head.  Bamboo  canes  or  thin  wooden 
stakes  are  best  for  most  flower  borders 
but  for  heavy  plants,  such  as  Dahlias, 
inch'square  posts  are  needed.  Eii' 
deavor  always  to  hide  the  stake  be^ 
hind  the  foliage.  In  tying,  use  raffia, 
and  make  the  plant  really  solid  but 
allow  plenty  room  for  stem  develop^ 
ment.  Take  special  care  to  SPREAD 
THE  STEMS  OUT  as  you  stake  and 
not  gather  a  number  of  stems  together 
like  “a  bundle  of  sticks.”  Never  try 
to  get  along  with  but  one  stake- 
several  must  be  allowed  for  each 
plant,  adding  only  as  stems  heighten. 
You  will  find  a  little  ingenuity  will 
help  here. 

As  is  done  in  so  many  cases,  the 
loop  is  placed  around  the  stem  first 
instead  of  the  stake.  Tie  raffias  round 
the  stake  first,  then  round  the  plant 
and  back  to  the  stake  so  that  the  knot 
is  made  against  the  heavy  support 
and  not  against  the  stem.  Begin  early, 
do  not  wait  until  June  when  damage 
might  occur  from  those  quick  twisters 
we  stometimes  get  then. 

Staking  is  specially  necessary  for: 
tall  plants  topped  by  leafless  flower- 
ing  stems;  weak-stemmed  plants  with 
heavy  tops;  tall  plants  in  secluded 
places;  those  that  have  been  dis¬ 
budded,  which  have  lost  their  natural 
side  supports;  cut  flowers  when  long 
stalks  are  desired. 

SOME  PLANTS  THAT  NEED 
SUPPORTS :  Aconitum,  Clematis 


recta,  tall  Campanula,  Dahlia,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Helenium,  some  heavy- 
topped  Phlox,  some  Lilies,  Eremurus. 
Hollyhocks  and  others  that  have  a 
fence,  house  or  garden-wall  for  sup¬ 
port  need  no  staking.  We  pinch  out 
the  center  of  plants  sometimes  to  keep 
low  and  bushy — these  need  no  stak¬ 
ing. 

It  is  well  to  inspect  the  ties  as  the 
season  advances  and  to  loosen  them 
as  required. 

Helen  Fowler. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Will  you  name  a  few  perennial 
plants  that  do  well  in  acid  soil.  Long¬ 
mont.  Mertensia  virginica.  Bleeding- 
hearts  that  is  Dicentra  eximia.  Col¬ 
umbine,  Rocky  mountain.  You  will 
find  this  plant  excellent  if  planted  in 
acid  soil,  puny,  when  planted  in  neu¬ 
tral  soil.  Monkshood,  Valeriana  of¬ 
ficinalis,  Caltha  palustris.  Iris  verna, 
Lilium  philadelphicum  and  L.  supur- 
bum.  Globeflower  (Trollius)  Tril¬ 
lium  undulatum  (Painted  Trillium), 
Cimicifuga  racemosa  (Snakeroot).  H. 
F. 


Does  Phlox  divaricata  require  sun 
or  shade? 

Morrison  Bartlett,  Salt  Lake. 

Phlox  divaricata  is  a  species  of  the 
Phlox  group,  having  purple-blue  flow' 
ers  in  tulip  time.  It  liJ{es  rich  soil, 
and  grows  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
sometimes.  Its  color  is  particularly 
effective  in  shade,  even  in  dense  shade. 
P.d.  Laphami  is  grey 'blue  in  color  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  varieties. 

H.  F. 
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Better  Built  Trees  — Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  3100 


Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens’’ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 

Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GARDEN 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  gar¬ 
den.  Did  you  get  your  copy  of  our 
1951  Catalog?  It  is  Free. 


THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa 

Near  15th  Street 


THE  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 

Gold  Seal  Seeds 

Seeds 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 

Planet  Jr.  Tools 

Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 

Binder  Twine 

Sacks  Sack  Needles 

Sacking  Twine 

1425  15th  Street  TAbor  4255 


COMPLETE  TREE 
SERVICE 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 


SPruce  6163 


1080  S.  Colorado  Bird. 


Hnr 


2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


HOn\ p  K 

iHINGTON 


EESEn  &  sons 

icapin^  and  Contraclinq 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  e  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  EvergreenseWeSpecialize  in  Perennials 


THE  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 

OF  AMERICA 

By  J.  W.  Penfold 

Western  Representative 


IZAAK  Walton  is  best  known  for 
his  work  The  Compleat  Angler. 
However,  one  need  not  be  a  confirmed 
sports  fisherman  to  enjoy  the  volume. 
Rather  is  it  must  reading,  along  with 
Thoreau’s  Walden  and  the  writings 
of  other  natural  philosophers,  for  him 
who  has  the  vision,  the  imagination 
and  the  appreciation  of  intangibles  to 
delve  into  the  imponderables  of  life 
and  to  see  in  living  creatures,  animal 
and  plant,  something  more  than  a  gift 
of  nature  to  be  exploited  for  profit. 

The  conservation  minded  group 
who  founded  our  organi2;ation  nearly 
three  decades  ago  were  happy  in  their 
decision  to  take  Haak  Walton’s  name. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  unknowing  (both  as  to  Haak 
Walton  and  the  League  named  after 
him)  to  assume  that  the  League  is  an 
organization  of  fisherman.  True 
enough,  many  of  our  members  are 
fishermen  and  hunters,  and  find  in 
their  outdoor  sport  a  particularly  saU 


isfying  form  of  recreation.  It  is  per^ 
haps  significant  that  in  the  League 
motto,  “Defenders  of  Soil,  Woods, 
Water  and  Wildlife,”  wildlife  takes 
the  last  position.  Surely  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fishes  of  lake  and 
stream,  like  man  cannot  exist  unless 
the  basic  resources  of  soil,  vegetative 
cover  and  water  are  wisely  managed. 

With  this  philosophy  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
consistently  has  been  a  leader  in  pro' 
grams  aimed  at  securing  wise  resource 
management  and  in  the  front  line  of 
battles  to  prevent  exploitation  of  re^ 
sources  for  quick  economic  gain  rather 
than  for  the  most  good  to  the  most 
people  over  the  long  haul.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  we  place  great  impor^ 
tance  in  the  intangible  values  of 
mountains,  streams,  forests  and  un^ 
spoiled  wilderness,  that  we  believe 
game  animals  and  birds  have  large 
value  to  man  beyond  their  availability 
as  targets,  that  we  resist  the  erroneous 
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preaching,  so  prevalent  of  late,  that 
physical  progress,  alone  and  as  such, 
automatically  will  satisfy  all  of  men’s 
complex  social,  cultural  and  spiritual 
requirements  as  well  as  the  economic. 

In  the  last  analysis,  man  himself  is 
an  integral  part  of  an  ecological  whole. 
He  is  an  inseparable  part  of  his  en' 
vironment.  That  man  has  been  given 
the  ability  consciously  to  modify  his 
environment,  carries  with  it  the  obli' 
gation  and  responsibility  for  him  to 
use  his  talents  wisely.  The  Haak  Wah 
ton  League,  a  wholly  voluntary  group 
with  no  financial,  political  or  partisan 
strings  to  it,  seeks  to  stimulate  accept' 
ance  of  these  responsibilities  by  the 
individual  and  weld  all  into  a  strong 
influence  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Nation. 

- € - 

CAUTIONS 

Do  not  allow  any  but  skilled  gar' 
deners  to  care  for  climbing  plants, 
which  form  permanent  coverings  for 
walls.  Many  need  pruning  now  but 
others,  must,  on  no  account,  be  cut 
back  until  after  flowering.  Climbers 
which  will  flower  on  new  wood  made 
last  season  are  among  those  NOT  to 
be  pruned  now;  however,  you  may 
tie  in  the  branches  so  the  flowers  will 
make  a  good  showing  when  they 
bloom. 

^  H:  • 

If  tubers  which  you  have  set  aside 
for  spring  planting,  have  shriveled  in 
spite  of  you,  place  them  in  very 
slightly'damp  peat  moss;  look  out  for 
heat,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  pre' 
mature  growth. 


THE  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  Cook  Street  DE  7335 

JACK  HARENBERG  EARL  SINNAMON 

Landscape  Designer  Horticulturist 


FOR  A  HAPPY  1951 

Turn  Your  Tree  Trimming  and 
Landscaping  Problems  over  to 

AMIDON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

2155  West  48lh  Ave. 
GRond  4366 


PLAN  YOUR  SPRING 
PLANTING  NOW 

and 

Order  Early  for  Best  Selection  of 
Stock. 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Aye. 

PEarl  3791 


W e  Are  Featuring 

Three  and  Four  Year 
Colorodo  Grown 

FRUIT  TREES 

In  complete  assortment 

SCHULHOFF  NURSERIES 
AND  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  CO. 

Three  Generations  of 
T ree  Saving  Service 

Res.  Phone  Office  Phone 

Litt.  263-W  MA  2588 
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STATE  PARKS  FOR  COLORADO 


H.  N.  Wheeler 

y 

y 

ONE  state  in  the  United  States  has 
no  state  parks  or  historical  mon^ 
uments  set  aside  for  public  use,  and 
that  state  is  Colorado,  which  has 
many  places  worthwhile  and  suitable 
for  such  purposes.  The  foothills  and 
plains  are  especially  in  need  of  such 
developed  areas,  since  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  state  are  largely  in 
National  Parks  and  Forests. 

'  State  parks  have  proven  their  worth 
many  times  over,  in  other  states,  and 
according  to  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  1949,  were  visited  by  100,- 
105,274  people.  The  records  of  the 
National  Park  Service  show  that,  in 
1946,  7,844,266  acres  of  land  were 
incorporated  in  the  state  parks  of  the 
47  states. 

Some  of  the  parks  are  equipped 
with  cabins  where  families  may  stay, 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  as  long  as  two 
weeks  on  vacation.  In  most  of  them 
swimming  can  be  enjoyed,  fishing  is 
available,  tennis  and  horseshoe  courts 
are  ready  for  those  who  wish  whole¬ 
some  exercise. 

In  Indiana,  the  first  state  to  really 
develop  a  park  system,  and  also  in 
some  other  states,  small  fees  are 
charged,  which  help  pay  the  cost  of 
administration,  and  is  not  burdensome 
upon  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges. 
The  charge  in  Indiana  is  25  cents  per 
campsite,  or  50  cents,  if  electricity  is 
available.  There  are  lodges  and  hotels 
under  lease  in  eight  of  the  Indiana 
parks  where  room  and  board  is  $4.75 
to  $5.35  per  day  per  person.  Other 
states  have  similar  arrangements. 


Accompanying  pictures  all  by  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Showing  (top  to  bottom)  State 
Parks  in  Indiana,  Minnesota  and 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  great  need  in  these  days  of 
stress  and  excessive  speed,  is  to  get 
out  into  the  woods  and  quiet  places, 
where  one  may  relax,  take  stock  of 
himself  and  get  back  to  sane  thinking, 
and  rest  body  and  soul.  Parks  serve 
this  purpose,  where  a  person  can 
wander  down  trails  among  trees  and 
rocks,  along  streams  and  lake  shores, 
see  the  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  in 
their  home  surroundings;  and  hear 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  run' 
ning  water,  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 

Colorado,  the  great  mountain  tour' 
ist  state,  has  many  lakes  and  reser' 
voirs  and  stream  courses  where  state 
parks  can  easily  be  established  and 
become  a  real  boon  to  the  people  of 
the  state  and  visitors  from  outside. 
Historic  spots  should  be  set  aside  and 
restored  and  developed  before  too 
late. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

Fine  Plants,  New  and  Novel 
Planters,  Dish  Gardens, 
Horticultural  Supplies. 

GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


Complete  Line  of  Fertilizers 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma, 
Vigoro 

Garden  Flower,  Vegetable  and 
Grass  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 

We  Specialize  in  Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing  and  Fertilizing 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Fertilize  Your  Lawns  for 
the  Coming  Season 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 

Makes  The  Good  Earth  Better 

A  generous  covering  of  MOUNTAIN  PEAT  and  NATURAL  FERTILIZERS  placed 
on  lawns,  rock  gardens,  perennial  and  rose  beds  at  this  time  will  protect  them  from 
extreme  cold  and  guard  roots  and  young  shoots  from  damage  by  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  early  spring.  Do  not  remove  in  spring.  Leave  peat  for  summer 
mulch  and  weed  control  or  work  into  soil  as  humus. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mt.  Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

71/2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


T  should  like  to  know  the  name  of 
three  or  four  good  shrubs  which 
have  blueTlack  berries — Denver. 

Answer — The  following  do  well  in 
this  area:  Mahonia  aquifolia — Oregon 
grape;  Viburnum  cassinoides — With' 
rod;  Viburnum  dentatum — Arrow' 
wood;  Viburnum  lentago — Nanny' 
berry. 


I  am  confused  at  the  many  insect 
killers  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
seed  companies.  Is  there  anything 
better  than  Arsenate  of  Lead?  Bouh 
der.  Answer:  A  formula  from  the 
well  known  Dr,  L.  M.  Massey  is  most 
efficient  for  the  control  of  mildew  and 
black  spot  and  if  tobacco  dust  is  added 
you  will  get  the  aphids  also,  Sub 
phur  for  fungus  control.  Tobacco  dust 
for  aphis  and  arsenate  of  lead  for 
chewing  insects.  Formula :  mix  9  parts 
of  dusting  sulphur  with  1  part  of  ar' 
senate  of  lead.  Perhaps  nothing  bet' 
ter. 


I  don’t  know  one  thing  about  the 
pruning  of  the  purple  clematis,  please 
tell  me.  Fort  Collins.  Answer:  Cle' 
made  jackmanni  can  soon  be  cut  back 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  old 
wood  or  in  the  case  of  young  plants 
to  within  10  inches  of  the  base. 


In  reading  garden  books  I  often 
come  across  the  word,  “Sport”.  What 
is  a  “sport”?  C.  S.  If  you  mean 
what  I  mean  a  “sport”  is  the  natural 
break  from  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  plant.  A  change  in  color  and 
form  is  often  welcomed  by  nursery' 
men  as  it  may  mean  a  chance  for 
something  new  in  the  plant  world. 


Please  explain  what  the  word 
“spit”  means.  Cheyenne.  Answer: 


A  “spit”  is  a  layer  of  soil  as  deep  as 
can  be  conveniently  turned  on  a  spade. 
When  doubk'digging  is  practiced  the 
soil  is  broken  up  to  a  twO'Spits  depth. 


Are  there  any  annuals  that  I  can 
plant  in  shade?  Denver.  Answer : 
Annuals,  none  of  them  are  lovers  of 
shade,  but  the  following  may  make  it 
in  partial  shade :  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Sweet  Sultan,  Clarkia,  Chinese  for' 
get'me'nots,  California  Poppies,  For' 
get'me'nots  (true),  Drummond’s 
Phlox,  and  common  Pansies.  These 
are  just  a  suggestion  for  trial.  They 
have  done  alright  with  me. 


I  need  perennial  ground  covers  for 
planting  in  the  shade.  Groundcovers 
for  use  in  the  sun.  Wheatridge. 
Answer  —  Cerastium  tomentosum 
(Snow'in'summer) .  Dianthus  plumar' 
ius  (Common  Pinks).  Flelianthemum 
mutabile  (sunroses) .  Iberis  semper' 
virens  (Hardy  candytuft)  Difficult  to 
transplant  except  in  pots.  Nepeta 
mussini,  lavender'blooming  mint. 
Phlox  subulata,  in  pink,  white,  red, 
rose  and  lavender  (Creeping  phlox). 
Many  sedums.  Some  sempervivums. 
Thymus  serphyllum.  The  low'grow' 
ing  veronicas.  Vinca  minor,  although 
this  perennial,  prefers  shade. 


Groundcovers,  perennial,  for  shade. 
Ajuga,  both  A.  reptans  and  A.  gene' 
vensis.  Aegopodium  podograria 
(Goutweed).  Asperula  odorata 
(Woodruff).  Hedera  helix  (English 
ivy).  Mitchella  repens  (Patridge' 
berry) .  Nepeta  mussini  (Not  too 
much  shade) .  Pachysandra  termin' 
alis  (Japanese  spurge) .  A  few  sedum. 
Vinca  minor.  Vinca  major. 
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CALL  OR  WRITE 

for  Our 

New  Spring  Catalog 

Out  in 

FEBRUARY 

FREE 

to 

OUR  PATRONS 

and 

CUSTOMERS 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

West  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth 
Glendale  4737 


PAX 

PAX  eliminates  crabgrass 
from  your  lawn  by  killing  the 
seeds  in  the  ground.  One  ap¬ 
plication  early  in  Spring  does 
the  job.  6  lbs.  covers  1  00  sq. 
ft.  Odorless,  does  not  turn 
gross  brown,  good  fertilizer. 

Also  kills  night  crawlers. 

100  lbs.  ^3^50 


Send  for  copy  of  1951 
Catalog 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 


•  Dormant  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 


Science  Is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  core.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  Investment. 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  Colo. 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 


Be  sure  of  genuine  ''SPHAGNUM'"  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


SPHAGNUM  PEAT  MOSS 


FEBRUARY  GARDENING 

Anything  can  happen  in  February— and  usually  does.  There  may  be 
open  weather  when  the  ground  thaws  out  and  some  transplanting  can  be  done, 
or  if  we  miss  our  usual  last  of  January  storm,  it  could  be  bad  in  February. 
Some  things  can  be  done  in  any  event. 

Complete  your  plans  for  any  new  garden  work  or  any  remodelling.  Get 
the  plants  ordered  and  possibly  stake  out  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be 

planted.  Any  unfrozen  spots  may  have  the  soil  dug  up  and  improved  with 
humus  of  some  kind. 

One  of  the  important  jobs  of  the  season  can  be  done  this  month  if  the 
weather  warms  up  for  a  few  days.  That  is  to  put  on  the  dormant  spray.  For 
scale  insects  on  such  things  as  Elm,  Ash,  Lilac  and  Dogwood  an  oil  emulsion 
spray  is  used.  For  evergreens,  to  control  spidermites  tip'galls  and  some  aphids, 
the  lime'sulphur  spray  is  very  valuable  and  safe. 

If  you  get  restless  for  spring,  bring  in  a  few  twigs  of  flowering  plants, 
put  them  in  water  and  if  the  buds  have  not  already  been  winter-killed  you 
may  have  some  good  bloom  indoors.  After  a  week  of  warm  weather  you 
may  be  able  to  find  some  early  wild  flowers  on  south  slopes  in  the  foothills. 

If  we  do  have  a  few  days  of  good  weather  don’t  let  it  fool  you  into  re¬ 
moving  the  mulch  and  shade  from  tender  plants.  More  winterkill  happens 
after  February  than  before  in  ordinary  years.  (Are  there  any  ordinary  years 
in  Colorado?) 

Necessary  trimming  on  trees  may  be  done  at  any  time  now  and  this  is  a 
good  time  to  have  trees  removed  that  must  come  out.  Some  construction  jobs 
can  also  be  done. 

By  far  the  most  important  garden  job  this  month  is  concerned  with  books, 
bulletins  and  catalogs.  You  should  take  time  now  to  study  up  on  all  those 
things  that  bothered  you  last  summer.  Learn  how  to  identify  insects,  trees  and 
wild  flowers.  Come  in  to  the  library  at  Horticulture  House  and  get  a  list  of 
all  the  books  on  the  subject  that  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 

When  you  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  for  your  own  garden  then  find 
out  what  state-wide  or  community  projects  are  desirable  that  you  can  give  a 
boost  to.  We  are  all  interested  in  seeing  a  better  setup  for  roadside  Parks  and 
improvement  as  well  as  establishment  of  a  State  Parks  set-up^  I  noticed  in 
an  English  Garden  magazine  that  the  group  in  England  mentioned  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  preserving  our  Redwood  Groves  as  one  of  their  principal  projects,  so 
you  see  there  is  little  danger  of  your  going  too  far  afield  if  the  project  is  a 
good  one.  There  is  much  to  do  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  approaches 
to  any  community  in  the  state.  These  are  our  rawest  spots  and  need  much 
attention. 

Check  over  your  garden  about  once  a  month  at  least  for  broken  limbs, 
signs  of  scale  and  other  dormant  insects  and  be  sure  that  the  ground  is  not 
dried  out  in  sunny  spots. 

Learn  to  identify  woody  plants  by  their  bark,  twigs,  leaf  scars  and  general 
character.  Then  you  will  know  them  at  any  time  of  year.  Flowers  and  leaves 
as  identifying  characters  are  more  conspicuous  but  last  only  a  part  of  the  year. 

If  your  garden  has  good  basic  design  it  should  be  attractive  even  when 
covered  with  snow.  Get  out  the  camera  and  get  some  pictures  of  the  patterns 
formed  by  walls,  platforms,  walks  and  sunken  areas. 
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■  COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


Here 

Revolutionary 
New  Machine  that  does  things  no 
other  garden  tractor  can  do ! 


Don’t  buy  any  garden  tractor  until  you’ve  seen  the  wonderful, 
new  Model-T  ROTO-ETTE!  No  other  garden  machine — no 
matter  how  expensive  — ca.n  do  all  the  things  the  revolutionary 
new  Model-T  ROTO-ETTE  can  do.  ★  Not  only  will  the 
Model-T  ROTO-ETTE  mow  your  lawn,  cut  hay,  tall  weeds, 
plow  snow,  haul  V4  ton  loads,  etc.  BUT — it  will  prepare  your 
garden  for  planting  in  one  simple  operation,  eliminating  plow¬ 
ing,  discing,  harrowing  and  smoothing!  AND — it  makes  it 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  for  you  to  do  all  your  composting 
by  machine  right  in  your  garden  itself!  ^  Don’t  be  satisfied 
with  an  ordinary  garden  tractor,  when  you  can  enjoy  all  the 
added  advantages  of  the  wonderful  new  Model-T  ROTO- 
ETTE!  Come  in  today  for  a  free  demonstration. 


ROTO-ETTE 

$275.00 

Attach¬ 

ments 

Roto-Miiler  ..$36.00 
Lawnmower  ..  97.00 
Sickle  bar  ....  80.00 
Snow  plow....  22.50 
Carry-all  ....  9S.00 
Furrower  .  4.50 


A  Complete  Line  of  Lawn  and  Garden  Equipment 
TORO  POWER  MOWERS  RAINBIRD  SPRINKLERS 

CORONA  SHEARS  ROTO-TILLERS 

Maintenance  and  service  for  all  types  of  garden  tractors,  mowers,  and  motors. 


vnom/mmmxi 


Telephone  RAce  3320 


693  E.  Speer 
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JACOBSON  ESTATE  POWER  MOWER 

m  HP 

Motor 

Automatic 
Recoil 
Starter 

Adjustable 
disc  clutch 


Automotive 
type 

carburetor 

Bantam,  Lawn  Queen,  Lawn  King,  Park  30 
21"  21"  26"  30" 

Beautiful  lawns  are  cut  with 

JACOBSEN  POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 

CORONA  precision  pruning  tools  and  loppers 

VALLEY  pruning  saws,  made  from  finest  Swedish  steel,  hand 
filed 

GATES  theft  proof,  spray  and  water  hose 
LAWERENCE  AERO-MIST  sprayer 

MICHIGAN  PEAT  MOSS  packed  in  plastic  V2  peck,  1  peck,  25 
pounds,  50  pounds  and  100  pounds.  Also  carload  in 
bulk,  all  ground,  ready  to  apply 

SCOTrS  TURF  BUILDER  and  spreaders 

CARSON  BROTHERS 

2829  East  3rd  Ave.  East  3rd  and  Fillmore 

Fr.  7919  De.  3375 


24" 

Cut 

Trimmer 

Type 

Rear  Wheel 
Drive 

All  chain 
positive 
drive 


OTHER  MODELS  AVAILABLE 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  ■  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit," 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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March  Schedule 

Mar.  3  and  4.  Snowshoe  and  ski 
trip  to  Leadville.  Leave  as  con^ 
venient  Saturday.  Driving  time  4 
hours.  Register  by  Wednesday. 
Leader  Charlotte  Barbour. 

Mar.  15.  This  is  to  be  another  movie 
night  at  Horticulture  House.  This 
time  the  pictures  will  be  presented 
by  representatives  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  you  can  de^ 
pend  upon  it  that  they  will  be  most 
interesting.  Program  starts  at  8 
P.  M. 

Mar.  18.  Snowshoe  trip  to  Lamer ^ 
tine  in  Snowtime.  Leave  Horti' 
culture  House  8:30  A.  M.  Drive 
105  miles,  walk  7.  Leader  Clair 
Cashmore. 

Mar.  29.  Planning  Your  Garden 
with  Scissors.  A  brand  new  and 
different  sort  of  garden  planning 
spree  will  be  going  on  at  Horti' 
culture  House  on  Thursday  eve' 
ning,  March  29th  at  8  P.  M.,  when 
Mrs.  Kenyon  Vail  will  bring  her 
paper  and  scissors  and  show  the 
garden  enthusiasts  how  to  plan 
their  garden  with  scissors.  Before 
the  evening  is  over  everyone  should 
be  able  to  see  their  own  garden  in 
all  its  glory  and  color.  If  you 
plan  to  attend  this  meeting  be 
sure  to  bring  a  large  piece  of  brown 
wrapping  paper,  at  least  a  yard 
square,  a  pencil  and  a  pair  of  scis' 
sors. 


THANK  YOU 

Our  advertising  runs  at  about  ten 
pages  this  issue.  About  a  quarter 
page  higher  than  at  any  other  time. 
We  appreciate  this  fine  support  from 
our  friends  and  we  hope  that  they 
find  it  profitable  to  continue.  Surely 
no  publication  reaches  the  gardeners 
of  the  community  like  the  Green 
Thumb. 

We  also  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Elsie  Smith  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  during  January, 
and  through  whose  efforts  this  nice 
amount  was  lined  up. 


“LOOK  AND  LEARN” 
GARDEN  VISITS 

The  Horticulture  Association  is 
planning  a  series  of  visits  to  active 
gardeners’  gardens  where  the  planning 
and  care  are  largely  done  by  the 
owner. 

There  will  be  three  tours  on  dates 
in  June,  July,  and  August. 

Those  who  have  gardens  they 
would  lil{e  to  exhibit  and  explain  to 
other  garden  lovers  are  as\ed  to  com' 
municate  with  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hastings, 
DE.  9300. 

This  Look  and  Learn  series  is  de' 
signed  primarily  to  show  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  gardens  by  per' 
sonal  skill  and  knowledge. 

Tickets  $2.00  for  entire  series. 
$0.75  single  trip. 
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A  SECRET  GARDEN 

By  Joan  Parry 


HAT  is  the  purpose  of  a  garden? 
It  seems  almost  too  obvious  a 
question  for  an  answer;  yet  it  can  he 
answered  in  many  ways.  Some  need 
the  garden  as  fitting  complement  to  a 
large  house,  much  used  for  entertain^ 
ing.  Often  this  is  a  display  garden, 
formal  and  deliberately  neat,  cared 
for  by  the  most  part  by  hired  help. 
Some  need  a  garden  as  ground  to 
grow  specimen  flowers  or  only  vege¬ 
tables.  Some  need  a  garden  merely  to 
furnish  the  space  surrounding  their 
house  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
neighbours’  gardens,  and  so  conform 
to  the  general  type  of  street  front 
garden. 

And  there  are  others,  real  gar¬ 
deners,  who  need  a  garden  as  a  neces¬ 


sity,  and  even  they  may  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  define  something  of  their  own 
creation  which  fills  for  them  a  definite 
need.  To  them  the  soil  itself  gives 
something  back  as  they  work  it,  and 
out  of  it  they  create  a  place  of  repose. 
Perhaps  a  real  garden  should  have  as 
its  unfailing  qualities  beauty  and  use¬ 
fulness.  It  should  be  beautiful  to  the 
eye  and  useful  for  at  least  some  fresh 
garnishings  for  salads,  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Without  simplicity  it 
cannot  be  restful.  And  perhaps  also 
it  should  have  some  small  air  of  se¬ 
crecy  about  it,  since  it  cannot  but 
contain  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
its  creator.  There  are  not  enough 
gardener’s  gardens,  not  enough  secret 
gardens. 

I  think  that  the  garden  Mrs.  Persis 


M.  Owen  has  created  is  one  such  sc' 
cret  garden.  There  is  no  hint,  as  you 
walk  down  the  narrow  path  with 
high  hedges  on  either  side,  that  you 
will  come  on  so  individual  a  place. 
I  saw  it  in  late  fall,  with  the  round 
yellow  windfall  apples  on  the  green 
grass,  and  the  last  few  bunches  of 
Niagara  grapes,  frost  withered  and 
wrinkled  but  still  sweet,  hanging 
where  they  had  ripened  in  the  west¬ 
ern  sun. 

Following  the  path  round  to  the 
east  side  of  the  house  is  an  open  patio, 
brick  paved,  a  bush  fruit  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  its  square  of  soil  here  and  there, 
and  stretching  beyond  it  a  slope  cov¬ 
ered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  And,  con¬ 
tinuing  round  the  house  you  come 
full  circle  to  where  you  started,  the 
south  side  of  the  house  with  its  almost 
formally  shaped  beds,  divided  by  the 
brick  path  and  bounded  by  a  low 
white  picket  fence. 

I  can  imagine  what  it  must  be  like 


to  sit  on  spring  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  patio,  and  walk  through 
woodland  that  shelters  house  and  gar¬ 
den  from  the  East.  There  would,  I 
know,  be  countless  spring  bulbs  there, 
and  after  them  the  lilies.  Plum  and 
crabapple  bloom  and  the  faint  trickle 
of  the  wisp  of  water  that  goes  to 
join  the  minute  stream  that  meanders 
on  its  way  to  the  open  country 
beyond. 

No  one  would  deny  the  place  its 
beauty  and  its  use.  The  patio,  easily 
accessible  by  a  door  from  the  living 
room  and  a  window  from  the  kitchen, 
through  which  no  doubt  good  things 
are  passed  outside,  is  a  perfect  out¬ 
door  living  room  that  grows  into  the 
garden  almost  imperceptibly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  garden 
that  possesses  such  elusive  qualities. 
But  here  through  deliberate  design,  a 
careless  orderliness  has  been  achieved 
with  complete  simplicity.  It  is  a 
secret  garden  indeed. 
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A  SOUPCON  OF  METAL 

Copied  by  permission  from  the 
Industrial  Bulletin  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Ltd. 


WITH  more  sensitive  instruments 
and  techniques,  biochemists  can 
now  prove  an  area  of  nutrition  pre- 
viously  neglected,  that  of  the  “trace” 
elements,  which  may  be  as  important 
to  health  as  the  almost  equally  welb 
hidden  hormones,  vitamines  and 
enzymes.  Many  plant  and  animal  dis¬ 
eases  have  been  ascribed  to  the  inad¬ 
equate  concentrations  of  trace  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  soil  or  lavage  and  cured 
by  increasing  them,  but  the  role  of 
these  elements  in  human  nutrition  has 
been  largely  a  subject  for  faddists  and 
enthusiasts.  Now  that  the  adequate 
means  of  investigation  are  available 
for  biochemical  research,  a  program 
is  under  way  at  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  in  collaboration 
with  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  to 
measure  the  minute  amounts  of  these 
elements  in  the  body,  both  healthy 
and  diseased,  and  to  explain  their  re¬ 
lation  to  deficiency  diseases  and  other 
vital  systems.  There  are  many  indi¬ 
cations  that  such  work  may  greatly 
change  present  concepts  of  proper 
nutrition  and  add  to  understanding 
of  human  disease. 

The  elements  in  question  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  body  in  concentrations  as 
low  as  thousandths  and  millionths  of 
a  gram — and  a  gram  is  only  a  twenty- 
eighth  of  an  ounce.  Detecting  and 
measuring  them  requires  such  new 
approaches  as  quantitative  emission 
spectography,  michrochemistry,  radio¬ 
active  isotopes,  ion  exchange  columns, 
and  polarography,  many  of  which  are 
developed  for  fundamental  investiga¬ 
tions  in  chemistry  and  physics.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  the  MIT  spectroscopy  labo¬ 
ratory,  for  example,  usually  used 
only  for  advanced  physics  research,  is 
now  employed  in  this  study. 


The  new  techniques  have  revealed 
such  metals  as  barium,  titanium, 
lithium,  rubidium,  which  were  not 
previously  known  to  be  present  in 
man.  They  have  also  facilitated 
study  of  the  previously  recognized 
metals,  including  copper,  manganese, 
zinc,  silver,  cobalt  and  strontium. 

Deficiency  Diseases 

The  importance  of  trace  elements 
in  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry 
provides  a  basis  for  presuming  their 
importance  to  human  health.  Many 
diseases  are  due  to  insufficiency  of 
a  metal;  copper  deficiency  in  lambs 
brings  about  serious  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system.  Manganese  defi¬ 
ciency  causes  lameness  in  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  pigs,  and  serious  disor¬ 
ders  in  oats,  peas  and  sugar  beets. 
Lack  of  boron  also  causes  “crown  rot” 
in  sugar  beets.  Zinc  deficiency 
causes  mottling  of  citrus,  pecan  and 
apple  trees,  which  seriously  damaged 
crops  in  Florida  and  the  Southwest 
until  it  was  controlled.  Fortunately, 
deficiency  diseases  can  be  cured  read¬ 
ily  by  the  addition  of  the  lacking 
element  to  the  nutrient.  Adding 
cobalt  to  the  feed  of  cows  corrects  an 
otherwise  fatal  condition,  one  of  the 
prominent  symptoms  of  which  is 
anemia.  'The  importance  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  to  human  health  has  recently 
been  emphasized  by  that  Vitamin  B12, 
important  in  the  treatment  of  one 
type  of  anemia,  contains  four  per  cent 
cobalt. 

Frequently,  disease  symptoms  arise 
from  intoxication  by  a  metal,  or  from 
an  imbalance  of  complimentary  met¬ 
als.  For  example,  too  much  molyb¬ 
denum  causes  diarrhea,  deterrioration 
of  coat,  and  eventual  death  of  cows, 
but  the  condition  can  be  cured  by 
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feeding  copper.  Recent  studies  in 
Australia  and  England  have  shown 
that  an  imbalance  of  molybdenum  and 
copper  is  responsible  for  some  dis' 
eases  of  sheep. 

Understanding  the  role  of  the  trace 
elements  may  in  time  provide  valuable 
information  to  agriculture,  for  there 
have  long  been  suspicions  that  some 
soils  and  some  agricultural  methods 
produce  crops  which  are  subnormal, 
nutritionally,  though  the  yield  may 
be  high.  The  problem  is  immensely 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  varied 
human  diet  comes  from  many  soil 
sources. 

The  relationship  of  the  trace  metals 
to  the  vital  enzymes  is  a  particularly 
interesting  phase  of  the  MIT  prO' 
gram,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trace  elements  can  justly  be 
compared  to  the  vitamines  and  their 
effects.  The  program  is  a  long  range 
one,  and  has  concentrated  thus  far 
chiefly  on  finding  which  trace  ek' 
ments  are  present  in  the  body  and  in 
which  concentrations  they  occur  nor^ 
mally.  Together,  they  comprise  less 
than  0.5  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the 
human  body.  The  work  will  go  on 
to  determine  whether  the  concen^ 
trations  change  when  disease  is  preS' 
ent,  and  if  this  change  might  be  of 
diagnostic  significance  or  potential 
therapeutic  value.  The  role  of  hor^ 
mones  and  vitamins  in  modern  bio' 
chemistry  is  sufficient  proof  that  what 
is  quantitatively  minute  is  not  neces' 
sarily  insignificant. 

_ ^ _ ) _ 

BEGINNING  IN  MARCH 

Listen  to  the  Green  Thumb  pro¬ 
gram  on  KOA  every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  at  8.  Write  in  your  questions  and 
suggestions  for  making  this  program 
the  most  helpful  to  gardeners  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Area. 


BENJAMIN  SWEET  LECTURE 
APPRECIATED 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  January 
18th,  found  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  at  Horticulture  House  to 
hear  Mr.  Benjamin  Sweet  tell  of  his 
trip  to  Yugoslavia.  Some  thought 
that  this  subject  might  be  a  long  way 
from  horticulture  but  no  one  left 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  conditions  such  as  now  exist  in 
Yugoslavia  could  affect  not  only  hor¬ 
ticulture  but  our  whole  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Sweet  gave  a  very  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  conditions  as  he  saw 
them  which  kept  everyone  fascinated 
during  the  talk.  Before  he  had  talked 
very  long  everyone  in  the  room  was 
happy  he  was  living  in  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any 
people  would  submit  to  conditions 
such  as  exist  in  Tito’s  country. 

This  lecture  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  was 
greatly  appreciated  both  for  its  timely 
information  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sweet  donated  his  time  which  gave 
the  association  a  nice  little  sum  for 
the  library  fund. 

All  who  attended  owe  a  great  debt 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sweet,  to  Mrs. 
Moras  Shubert,  Program  Chairman, 
and  to  Mrs.  Helen  Fowler,  Librarian, 
who  contributed  much  time  to  pro¬ 
moting  this  meeting. 


A  GARDEN  CLUB  THAT 
WORKS 

The  Home  Garden  club  of  Denver 
has  recently  voted  $25.00  to  buy  a 
needed  folding  table  for  the  use  of 
the  Herbarium  committee  at  Horti¬ 
culture  House.  This  in  addition  to 
furnishing  a  group  of  workers  every 
week  or  so  to  help  mount  and  classify 
the  Herbarium  material  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Kalmbach.  We 
appreciate  this  kind  of  organization 
which  practices  what  it  preaches. 


A  SATISFYING  INDOOR  GARDEN 


I  guess  that  you  can’t  have  every' 
thing,  said  Mrs.  Roy  Roll  when 
I  was  listing  the  40  or  more  plants  in 
her  little  conservatory  and  discovered 
that  there  were  no  African  Violets. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a  beautiful  cob 
lection  of  house  plants  without  Afri' 
can  Violets  after  all,  and  Mrs.  Roll 
certainly  has  a  great  variety  of  fine 
things. 

The  little  conservatory,  plant  win' 
dow  or  greenhouse  just  evolved,  Mrs. 
Roll  will  tell  you.  It  is  about  8  feet 
wide,  3  feet  deep  and  head  high,  with 
glass  sides  and  top  and  linoleum  floor 


with  drain.  Soil,  light,  and  humidity 
are  controllable,  but  as  it  is  just  off 
the  living  room,  the  heat  is  that  of 
the  house.  Many  plants  like  this  heat, 
but  a  few  find  it  too  hot. 

The  pri2;e  bloom  when  I  saw  the 
plants  was  a  double  pink  Chinese 
Hibiscus.  This  was  a  grand  bloom. 
Other  things  in  bloom  at  this  time 
included  several  kinds  of  Begonias, 
Shrimp  plant,  Billbergia,  Chinese 
evergreen,  Euphorbia  and  Azaleas. 
The  Stapelia,  Gardenia,  Cypripedium, 
Passion  flower  and  Amaryllis  were 
just  ready  to  bloom.  Other  plants  in' 
eluded:  Calla  lilies,  Maranta,  sev' 
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eral  kinds  of  Coleus,  Crotons,  several 
kinds  of  Nephthytis,  a  Burma  lily, 
several  kinds  of  Ivy,  several  Orchids, 
Rhoeo,  or  Moses  plant,  Marica,  sev' 
eral  Euphorbias,  several  kinds  of  Cac" 
tus.  Cyclamen,  Bird-oTParadise,  Cryp- 
tanthus,  Clivia,  several  Aloes,  Christ' 
mas  Cactus,  Maidenhair  fern,  Bou' 
gainvillea  vine,  Hoya,  Bryophyllum, 
Kenilworth  Ivy  and  Palm. 

'  An  indoor  garden,  such  as  Mrs. 
Roll  has,  can  be  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction,  especially  in  winter  or 
at  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  do 
the  strenuous  outdoor  gardening. 


THE  GREEN  THUMB  AGAIN 

A  rather  clever  explanation  of  the 
“green  thumb”  legend  appeared  in  the 
spring  Bulletin  of  the  Eastern  New 
York  Gladiolus  Society.  Eugene 
Stern,  writing  an  article  called 
“Green  Thumbs,”  reasons  as  follows. 
“Auxin  and  indoleacetic  acid  in  min¬ 
ute  quantities  act  as  stimulants  to 
plant  growth.  These  materials  are 
excreted  through  human  skin.  Some 
people  excrete  more  than  others. 
Therefore,  thinks  he,  some  people 
have  “green  thumbs”.  The  amount 
of  Auxin  needed,  he  tells  us,  is  so 
very  tiny  that  a  touch  by  the  right 
person  will  get  things  off  to  a  fine 
start.”  Well — could  be  H.  F. 


Significant  Remarks 

By  Speakers  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Colorado  Association  of  Soil  Conser' 
nation  Districts,  held  in  Denver 
January  30  and  31,  19S1 

“The  new  frontiers — the  new  land 
— is  on  your  own  farm.” 


“We  are  all  just  custodians  of  the 
land  we  are  on.  We  must  preserve 
it  for  the  future  generations.” 


“Greatness  of  this  generation  will 
be  judged  by  how  well  we  have  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  future  generations.” 


“We  can  plan  for  increasing  the 
size  of  America  by  increasing  its  pro¬ 
duction.” 


“We  must  think  construction  not 
destruction.” 

Governor  Dan  Thornton 


“The  story  of  the  soil  is  the  story 
of  civilization.” 


“Man  has  been  raising  the  devil 
with  the  plow  for  thousands  of  years.” 


“Forty-five  hundred  years  ago,  we 
had  extensive  civilizations  which  are 
now  extinct  because  of  their  abuses  of 
the  soil.” 


“A  nation  endures  that  thinks  to 
preserve  its  soil.” 

“We  have  already  lost  fifty  million 
acres  of  our  own  good  land.” 

Richard  W.  Trefz 


Here’s  a  suggestion  for  a  poster 
that  might  help  to  do  away  with  the 
sins  of  some  picnickers  and  campers: 

Don’t  Be  a  Litterbug 

B.  E.  F. 
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NATURE  APPRECIATION  THROUGH 

GARDENING 

By  Alex  Klose 

For  the  Milwaukee  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — We  strongly  recommend  that  every  member  read  the  following 
story  in  its  entirety.  Alex  Klose  is  not  only  one  of  the  country’s  best  gardeners  but  he 
has  a  philosophy  of  life  that  we  might  well  all  learn  more  of.  We  appreciate  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Milwaukee  Equipment  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  rotary  tillage  machinery,  to 
use  this  article. 


A  noted  psychologist  recently  said 
that  what  America  needs  most  is 
NOT  more  of  the  “new  look” — but 
more  of  the  old  outlook  on  life.  To 
this  he  added  the  suggestion  that 
Stevenson’s  “A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses”  be  read,  which  speaks  of  “the 
world  so  full  of  a  number  of  things — 
I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as 
kings.”  There  is  a  bit  of  significance 
in  these  lines,  in  that  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  children;  children  who  live, 
or  should  live,  in  a  beautiful  world, 
undulled  or  cramped  by  modern,  often 
unnatural,  social  customs  and  stand¬ 
ards.  Their ’s  is  an  inquisitive,  excit¬ 
ing  world,  full  of  interest  and  curios¬ 
ity.  Children  should  live  in  what 
might  be  called  the  slower  content¬ 
ment  of  an  earlier  America — a  period 
in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  pour 
synthetic  happiness  into  dull  lives 
through  machine-made  entertainment 
in  a  day  when  the  very  survival  of 
life  depended  upon  the  power  of  per¬ 
ception. 

It  sometimes  appears  that  children 
are  the  real  philosophers  in  this  world, 
while  many  adults  have  become  sleep¬ 
walkers.  A  philosopher  is  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  seeker  after  knowledge, 
not  the  knowledge  of  a  few  things  or 
a  few  classes  of  things,  but  of  all 
things  and  all  classes  of  things.  Doesn’t 
this  definition  fit  a  child,  whose  broad, 
eager  outlook  on  life  prompts  such 
questions  as  “why,  what  for,  where 
did  it  come  from?”  And  isn’t  it  be¬ 
cause  as  children  grow  up  they  too 


frequently,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
lose  the  intimate  contact  with  this 
“world  so  full  of  a  number  of  things” 
that  they  become  sleep-walkers — sleep¬ 
walkers  whose  patience  is  sometimes 
strained  at  the  proverbial  “why  daddy” 
questions?  Perhaps  they  become  sleep¬ 
walkers  because  the  cares  of  the  world 
compel  them  to  travel  at  too  fast  a 
pace;  a  pace,  which  in  spite  of  its 
speed,  forces  them  into  a  back-water 
where  they  crawl  over  the  canvas  of 
life  much  like  a  fly,  who  in  moving 
across  a  masterful  picture,  stumbles 
over  meaningless  lumps  of  paint. 

The  philosophical  outlook  on  life 
by  all  normal  children  suggests  that 
some  effort  be  made  for  its  further 
development  through  an  appreciation 
of  Nature.  A  start  in  this  direction 
was  made  some  years  ago  after  the 
writings  of  Seton,  Muir,  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  appeared.  These  naturalists 
were  the  starting  force  for  a  wave  of 
enthusiastic  study  of  Nature  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation.  Since  then  Na¬ 
ture  Study  as  an  appreciation  has 
gained  favor  in  somewhat  of  a  pe¬ 
riodic  cycle,  a  cycle  which  too  often 
has  been  short-lived,  sometiihes  end¬ 
ing  in  disrepute. 

Every  now  and  then  a  pressure  is 
asserted  to  drop  the  study  of  Nature 
from  the  school  curriculum  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  a  broad,  generali2;ed 
science  course.  It  has  been  declared 
that  Nature  Study  is  obsolete — that  it 
is  a  relic  or  carry-over  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  days.  To  some  it  is  looked 
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upon  as  a  subject  unrelated  to  the 
needs  of  modern  life.  Ofttimes  it  is 
suggested  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  man-made  things  so  that  a 
fortune  can  be  acquired  before  the 
age  of  forty  in  order  that  the  remain^ 
ing  twenty 'five  or  thirty  years  can  be 
spent  in  wasteful  idleness.  This  at' 
titude  of  many  people,  including  some 
educators,  perhaps  is  assumed  because 
the  importance  of  natural  phenomena 
is  not  seen  or  is  taken  for  granted. 
Perhaps  you  too  are  thinking  that  the 
possibility  of  a  child’s  becoming  a 
professional  naturalist  is  very  small, 
so  therefore,  why  should  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  plants,  birds,  or  animals 
be  developed?  Will  a  knowledge  of 
these  things  ever  be  helpful,  or  just 
what  is  the  value  in  a  study  of  Na' 
ture?  These  are  very  definitely  fair 
questions,  questions  which  might  be 
given  more  elaborate  consideration  by 
a  Study  Group  than  can  be  given  at 
this  time. 

However,  if  in  the  past  a  keener 
appreciation  of  Nature  had  been  de' 
veloped  in  the  minds  of  children,  a 
great  many  destructive'“isms”  plague' 
ing  the  world  today  would  not  exist 
in  their  present  magnitude.  The  ex' 
pression  ‘'an  appreciation  of  Nature” 
is  often  used  with  a  limited  interpre' 
tation.  To  some  it  immediately  brings 
to  mind  an  absent'minded  individual 
who  wanders  through  the  fields  and 
woods  with  a  butterfly  net,  mumbling 
a  language  of  long,  unpronounceable 
Latin  words.  Other  associations  with 
Nature  appreciation  are  expressed  in 
varied  interests,  such  as  those  which 
are  simply  related  to  physical  activi' 
ties  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  swim' 
ming,  or  mountain  climbing.  Pictor' 
ial  art  which  attempts  to  capture  Na' 
ture’s  colorful  moods  on  a  photO' 
graphic  film  or  on  a  painter’s  canvas 
is  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  Nature. 
In  fact,  an  appreciation  of  Nature  can 
\  be  portrayed  through  almost  every 
human  interest,  from  the  purely  phys' 


ical  to  the  religious.  All  of  these  Na' 
ture  appreciation  associations,  either 
singly  or  combined,  are  of  great  value 
in  the  effect  they  have  on  the  emo' 
tional  and  physical  development  of 
Man. 

In  spite  of  the  various  forms  in 
which  an  appreciation  of  Nature  can 
be  associated,  it  is  rather  strange  that 
Man  limits  his  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  to  the  general  concept 
expressed  in  the  phrase  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest.”  Actually,  the  princi' 
pies  involved  are  of  a  far  greater  and 
different  meaning.  Despite  his  intelli' 
gence  which  elevates  him  above  every' 
thing  else  found  in  the  Divine  crea' 
tion,  Man  still  remains  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  Nature.  This  sug' 
gests  that  out  of  a  biological  necessity, 
it  is  imperative  that  he  adapt  himself 
to  his  environment  by  a  more  com' 
plete  understanding  of  it.  For  ac' 
tually,  Man’s  very  survival  lies  in  his 
ability  to  adjust  himself  to  an  environ' 
ment  which  was  designed  for  his  well' 
being. 

Man’s  false  approach  to  an  apprc' 
ciation  of  Nature  through  his  harness' 
ing  or  conquering  attitude  is  evident 
on  almost  every  page  of  human  his' 
tory.  His  efforts  to  subdue  Nature, 
rather  than  becoming  a  part  of  it,  are 
visible  in  the  desolate  wastes,  the  dead 
cities,  and  the  lost  civilizations  with 
which  he,  during  his  short  inhabit' 
ance,  has  marred  the  good  earth.  An 
imaginary  flight  through  the  pages  of 
world  history  shows  how  Man’s  de' 
liberate  disregard  for  the  things  which 
the  word  “Nature”  suggests  has 
brought  about  what  might  be  called 
world  chaos.  In  every  country  of  the 
universe  Man’s  vain  attempt  to  solve 
his  so'called  social  and  economic  prob' 
lems,  with  little  concern  as  to  how 
these  should  fit  into  the  natural  order 
of  things,  is  clearly  evidenced  by  his 
misinterpretations  of  the  expression 
“the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  We 
Americans  are,  of  course,  just  as  much 
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at  fault  in  this  respect  as  the  nomadic 
herdsmen  who  contributed  to  the  for" 
mation  of  the  great  deserts  of  North 
Africa. 

The  principles  applied  to  the  con" 
trol  of  an  important  lifc'determining 
factor — water,  serve  as  an  example. 
In  the  United  States  almost  sixty  bih 
lion  dollars  have  been  spent  in  erect" 
ing  huge  structures  of  steel  and  con" 
Crete  across  our  streams.  This  pro" 
gram  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  we  begin  to  wonder  if  we  have 
gone  dam"cra2iy.  The  advocates  of 
these  dam  programs  point  out  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  projects 
as — recreation,  navigation,  water  sup" 
ply,  power,  irrigation;  not  to  omit 
the  big  sales  point,  flood  control. 
These  dam  projects,  because  of  the 
vast  amounts  of  soil  they  remove,  and 
the  impressive  structures  which  rC" 
suit,  leave  a  feeling  of  great  accom" 
plishment  —  of  having  again  con" 
quered  Nature. 

The  wonders  of  dam"building  are 
glorified  to  a  point  that  even  the  Post 
Office  Department  saw  fit  to  memo" 
riali2;e  them  by  placing  their  pictures 
on  a  postage  stamp.  Perhaps  the 
stamps  which  today  are  being  placed 
in  the  albums  of  young  Americans 
will  in  the  future  serve  as  objective 
lessons — pointing  out  how,  by  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  Nature,  we  have 
purposely  delayed  and  postponed  the 
development  of  a  sensible  land"use 
policy  for  the  whole  nation.  These 
pretty,  gummed  pictures  may  some 
day  bewail  the  admission  that  a  whole 
series  of  mistakes  were  made  up" 
stream.  This  confession  is  already  be" 
ing  made,  perhaps  indirectly,  by  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricub 
ture  which  indicate  that  many  of 
these  dam  projects  will  have  become 
useless  in  less  than  five  generations, 
and  that  the  value  of  some  of  the  larg" 
est  of  them  will  be  seriously  impaired 
within  the  next  fifty  years. 

If  the  failure  of  these  billion  dob 


lar  dam  projects  is  only  a  part  of  the 
payment  which  will  be  made  for  the 
lack  of  Nature  appreciation,  perhaps 
the  fair,  glowing  prophecy  recently 
made  as  to  what  the  last  half  of  the 
century  is  to  bring  suggests  that  we 
change  the  title  of  a  very  inspiring 
song  to — “God  Help  America” — for 
how  can  this  nation  expect  the  bless" 
ings  of  a  Creator  when  it  wantonly 
closes  its  eyes  to  a  Divine  order  of 
things? 

Men  who  understand  the  close  re" 
lationship  existing  between  the  soil, 
trees,  and  animals  have  pleaded,  too 
often  in  vain,  for — not  more  tons  of 
steel  and  concrete,  but  a  few  grass 
seeds  and  trees  with  which  to  hold 
back  the  waters  before  they  reach  the 
flood  stage.  Such  projects  should  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  a  sensible  con" 
servation  of  our  natural  resources  and 
therefore  warrant  the  concern  and 
support  of  every  true  American. 

Proper  land  use,  and  this  isn’t  a 
study  just  for  the  farmer,  requires  a 
knowledge  of  all  biological  laws,  a 
knowledge  of  the  inter"dependence  of 
all  forms  of  life — the  plants,  the  birds, 
the  insects,  the  animals,  and  all  the 
rest.  A  more  general  understanding 
of  Nature  certainly  should  make  our 
people  more  conservation  conscious 
long  before  such  a  study  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity.  In  addition,  an 
appreciation  of  Nature  by  children,' 
and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  if 
they’re  your  own,  your  relatives’,  or 
the  neighbors’,  serves  as  a  practical 
means  of  teaching  civics.  Surely  a 
child  who  appreciates  the  wonders  of 
living  things  will  not  maliciously  dc" 
stroy  a  bed  of  flowers,  vegetables,  a 
tree,  or  any  other  part  of  his  neigh" 
bors’  property.  After  all,  good  gov" 
ernment  is  dependent  upon  the  in" 
dividual  units  or  homes  in  the  com" 
munity,  and  the  activity  of  the  indi" 
viduals  who  make  up  that  home  unit. 

In  the  olden  days  the  little  quota" 
tion  “Idleness  is  the  Devil’s  Work" 
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shop”  was  frequently  used.  Our  mod' 
ern,  stream-lined  world  has  changed 
that  saying  to  “Inactivity  is  the  First 
Step  Toward  Delinquency.”  Perhaps 
this  in  turn  should  be  changed  to 
“Inactivity  of  the  Mind  is  the  First 
Step  Toward  Delinquency.”  Any 
youngster  who  walks  through  a  woods 
or  park  is  certainly  active  as  far  as 
bodily  motion  is  concerned,  but  is  not 
very  active  mentally  when  he  wilfully 
destroys  or  damages  everything  in  his 
path. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  treat  at  length  on 
the  more  tangible  points  of  a  Nature 
program.  There  is,  however,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  to  introduce 
this  thing  called  Nature  to  young¬ 
sters.  That  introduction  can  easily 
be  made  by  you — through  gardening. 
But  don’t  make  their  gardening  pro¬ 
ject  the  job  of  weeding  Dad’s  pri2;e 
winning  tomatoes,  or  carting  away  the 
weeds  that  keep  popping  up  in  Moth¬ 
er’s  favorite  rose  bed.  Rather,  give 
Johnny  and  Mary  their  own  plot  from 
which  they  can  contribute  directly  to 
the  family  dinner  table. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  reali2;e  that 
just  as  a  child  wants  to  bake  when 
Mother  is  baking,  to  sew  when  Mother 
is  mending,  or  to  work  along  with 
Dad  when  he  is  acting  the  part  of 
the  home  mechanic,  so  also  does  he 
want  to  garden  if  Mother  and  Dad 
are  gardeners?  The  easiest  way  to 
avoid  destructive  activity  in  your 
home  grounds  is  to  provide  a  child 
with  his  own  constructive  occupation 
there.  With  a  little  encouragement 
children  like  the  idea  of  having  their 
own  garden.  But  start  them  off  on 
their  gardening  adventure  on  the  right 
foot-namely  with  a  garden  plan. 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  start 
working  on  that  plan.  For  this  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  few  rather 
large  sheets  of  wrapping  paper,  a 
bottle  of  paste,  some  old  seed  cata¬ 


logs,  and  colored  crayons.  With  a 
little  help  the  rows  can  be  outlined 
approximately  to  scale  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  planting  filled  in  with  crayons 
or  gay  colored  pictures  from  the  seed 
catalogs.  This  will  enable  the  little 
folks  to  visuali2;e  their  plantings  in 
advance. 

In  selecting  varieties  for  the  junior 
gardens,  a  few  important  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  If  it 
is  at  all  possible,  have  the  youngster 
select  vegetables  or  flowers  that  are 
not  grown  in  the  large  family  plot. 
This  will  prevent  a  feeling  of  unfair 
competition  when  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  For  example,  if  Junior  plants 
three  or  four  hills  of  corn  in  compari¬ 
son  to  Dad’s  large  planting,  at  harvest 
time  the  yield  from  the  large  planting 
will  so  over-shadow  the  half  do2;en 
ears  that  are  picked  from  the  small 
planting  that  the  eager  glowing  thrill 
of  gardening  appreciation  will  be  lost 
for  the  child.  Where  the  same  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  planted  in  both  gar¬ 
dens,  the  selection  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  can  be  made  for  the  junior  gar¬ 
den;  as,  yellow  beans  in  one,  green  in 
the  other;  green-leafed  chard  in  one, 
and  red  in  the  other. 

Now  a  word  about  the  garden  it¬ 
self.  Childrens’  gardens  will  not  be 
successful,  nor  will  their  interest  be 
maintained  if  a  leftover  corner  of  the 
lot,  the  space  under  the  lilac  bush,  or 
the  area  in  the  shade  of  the  garage  is 
assigned  to  them.  Give  the  kids  half 
a  chance  with  a  favorable  piece  of 
ground  out  in  the  open,  the  kind  you 
would  select  for  growing  your  own 
prize  winners. 

It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  let  the 
youngster  spend  a  few  days  alone  in 
the  soil  preparation  work.  This  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  a  little 
exploring  and  also  to  get  acquainted 
with  a  few  worms,  bugs,  and  other 
animals  that  live  in  the  soil.  This  ex¬ 
ploring  work  usually  results  in  a  head 
of  hair  and  a  pair  of  shoes  that  have 
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enough  soil  in  them  to  plant  a  hill  of 
potatoes,  but  don’t  worry  too  much 
about  that. 

When  digging  enthusiasm  begins  to 
wander  or  to  weaken,  it  is  time  to 
step  in  and  lend  a  hand.  With  his 
supervision,  make  a  good  job  of  pre^ 
paring  the  seedbed.  Here’s  where 
your  ability  to  teach  will  show  itself. 
Although  gardening  has  an  inherent 
power  to  hold  interest,  it  will  be  up  to 
you  to  make  a  rather  commonplace 
gardening  activity,  such  as  spading, 
an  interesting  adventure.  Here’s 
where  your  knowledge  of  the  soil 
factors  can  help  to  make  this  phase 
fascinating  and  exciting.  Perhaps  a 
reference  to  the  huge  sea  which  cov" 
ered  this  area  at  one  time,  or  a  short 
story  of  how  our  soils  were  made  by 
the  immense  glaciers  which  ground 
and  pulverized  rock  and  other  mater^ 
ials  into  soil,  will  help  to  make  clear 
how  this  thing  called  dirt  was  trans' 
formed  into  soil. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  gardening  program  show  new  as' 
pects  of  itself,  to  prompt  new  ques' 
tions,  in  a  word — to  change.  It  will 
be  up  to  you  to  develop  a  spontan^ 
eous  interest  by  being  alive  and  ready 
to  use  and  apply  the  contagion  of  your 
own  example — not  forgetting  that  the 
object  of  teaching  a  child  is  to  EN' 
ABLE  HIM  TO  GET  ALONG 
WITHOUT  HIS  TEACHER. 

While  carrying  on  the  soil  prepar- 
ation  program,  try  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  child  the  importance 
of  a  deep,  well  prepared  seedbed.  A 
properly  prepared  seedbed  is  very  im^ 
portant  because  children  are  impatient 
and  want  to  see  quick  results.  A  good 
seedbed  will  speed  up  germination  and 
help  to  satisfy  a  youngster  who  plants 
one  day  and  can’t  wait  to  finish  his 
breakfast  the  next  morning  to  inspect 
his  plot  for  green  developments.  Don’t 
be  surprised  if  many  a  seed  is  sacri- 
ficed  by  little  fingers  which  poke  them 
out  of  the  soil  to  find  out  why  they 


are  so  slow  in  popping  out. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  part  of  the 
stimulating  and  grand  hobby  of  gar' 
dening.  And  the  attitude  of  the  par' 
ent  at  this  stage  of  the  game  must  be 
one  of  an  extremely  interested  on' 
looker — one  who  does  not  touch  Jun' 
ior’s  garden  without  permission  any 
more  than  he  may  touch  yours. 

Perhaps  the  finest  crops  harvested 
from  a  youngster’s  garden  the  first 
year  will  be  his  enthusiasm — the  fun, 
the  lightness,  and  the  good  fellowship 
that  goes  along  with  all  Nature  study. 
In  addition,  it  will  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  effects  of  the 
laws  of  compensation,  which  empha' 
size  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  nothing  can  be 
obtained  without  a  fair  exchange.  An 
honest  approach  to  the  study  of  Na' 
ture  will  present  to  every  young 
American  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  mental  attitude  of  self  reliance  and 
re' direct  him  to  that  forgotten  virtue 
of  thrift.  In  so  doing,  no  time  will 
be  wasted  in  chasing  a  rainbow  se' 
curity,  which  ends  in  a  pot  of  con' 
trolled  thought,  word,  and  action. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
give  your  children,  or  your  neigh' 
hors’  children  a  chance  to  garden. 
Years  from  now  the  boy  and  the  girl 
who  gardened  at  your  side  will  dem' 
onstrate  to  you,  and  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  how  worthwhile  it  was 
to  grow  up,  at  least  partly,  on  the 
soil. 

Be  generous  with  your  praise.  Re' 
member,  everyone  likes  to  hear  nice 
things  about  himself — you  like  it,  I 
like  it,  and  the  youngsters  love  it! 
It  is  said  that  “the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world” — and,  as  the  hands  which 
rock  the  cradle  are  the  ones,  which 
in  most  cases  will  guide  the  young' 
sters  down  Nature’s  trail,  may  I  sug' 
gest  to  the  men  gardeners:  try  prais' 
ing  your  wife  .  .  .  even  if  it  does 
frighten  her  at  first. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

On  Hydroponics— Soilless  Growth  of  Plants 


Growing  plants  without  soil,  a 
laboratory  dream  of  several 
years,  might  today  still  be  a  threat 
to  change  our  whole  flower  produc" 
tion  industry.  This  important  art  is 
growing  plants  in  nutrient  solutions 
without  soil.  The  scientist  will  want 
this  book,  and  the  commercial  horti" 
culturist,  and  as  a  hobby  so  will  the 
interested  amateur. 

Carleton  Ellis  began  producing  cut' 
tings  by  placing  easy  plants  like 
Coleus,  Geraniums,  and  the  like  in 
moist  sand,  allowing  these  to  form 
roots.  At  that  time  the  character  of 
the  soil  used  for  potting  was  the  im¬ 
portant  question.  A  heavy  black 
earth  was  considered  necessary.  “Im¬ 
agine  my  surprise”,  the  author  writes 
in  the  Forword,  “when  I  saw  similar 
plants  growing  vigorously  in  cinders, 
taken  from  old  furnaces”. 

The  authors  are  two  of  the  leading 
scientists  influencing  this  rather  new 
art.  Purdue  University,  an  institu¬ 
tion  preeminent  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  research,  is  Dr.  Swaney’s 
ALMA  MATER.  Carleton  Ellis, 
since  his  earliest  youth,  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  scientific  horticulture  and 


is  the  founder  of  the  Ellis  Laboratory 
at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  authors  claim  that  growing 
plants  in  chemical  plant  food  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  possesses  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  soil  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  plants.  Diseases  should  not 
occur  in  this  new  method,  drouth  does 
affect  the  plants,  and  establishments 
can  operate  in  places  where  soil  is 
unfit  for  growing  plants.  It  might 
be  a  real  promise  for  the  commercial 
grower  for  much  of  the  drudgery  is 
cut  down  in  the  preparation  and  re¬ 
placement  of  soils.  This  method  also 
keeps  experiments  under  exact  con¬ 
trol. 

We  do  not  look  for  this  kind  of 
gardening  to  take  the  place  of  the 
outdoor  cultivation  of  home  gardens; 
as  a  common  dirt  gardener  the  writer 
would  be  very  sorry  if  it  ever  did. 

The  fact  of  raising  plants  with  no 
soil  should  not  be  too  stirring,  since 
the  roots  of  plants  which  we  ourselves 
grow  are  capable  of  asborbing  and 
assimilating  only  food  that  is  in  solu¬ 
tion;  that  is,  dissolved  in  water;  so 
it  should  not  matter  whether  the  soil 
or  the  gardener  furnishes  the  food. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


I  do  not  seem  to  know  much  about 
vines.  When  spring  came  last  year 
my  Virginia  Creeper  was  about  gone. 
I  have  no  gutters,  would  that  mean 
•anything?  Omaha. 

VirgimTi  Creeper  is  one  of  our 
hardiest  climbers,  but  no  vine  should 
be  planted  where  water  drips  on  it. 
One  writer  says,  “this  is  bad  for  the 
foliage  but  worse  still  for  the  plant  in 
winter.  Much  winter  \illing  is 
caused  by  the  drip  of  water  on  warm 
days  which  coats  the  plant  with  ice 


at  sundown.”  The  ice  coated  vine 
swaying  in  the  wind  suffers  many 
cracks  and  wounds  which  provide 
means  for  the  ready  entrance  of  pests 
and  the  loss  of  stem  juices  in  the 
spring. 

In  planting  seeds  this  spring  should 
I  broadcast  or  plant  in  rows?  Long¬ 
mont. 

Plant  the  seeds  in  rows  rather  than 
broadcast,  as  it  ma\es  them  easier  to 
identify  when  weeding. 
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GROUND  COVErS 
BE  LAWN 


T 


HE  accompanying  pictures 


from  many  places  show  that 


)C' 


)n 


le 


It. 

ct 


design  does  not  necessarily  ha^ 
call  for  all  ground  areas  to  he  jov 
ered  with  green  growing  plants, 
of  the  great  glories  of  Denver  v. 
parks  and  private  places  is  her 
lawns,  yet  many  satisfactory  e 
can  be  had  by  the  appropriate  c  j  c 
inanimate  materials.  1 

The  round  pool  shown  surrorjlci 
with  broken  flagstones  adds  a  U  c 
interest  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  G 
Berger,  at  124  Lafayette  St.,  De 
The  two  views  on  the  left  an 
picture  on  the  front  cover  are 


'er 

thi 


OE 


the  home  grounds  of  Mr.  and  Ir 
John  Evans  at  2001  E.  Alaijdj 
Here  also  are  large  expanses  of  Ivr 
but  these  three  views  show  the  \zt 


effective  use  of  gravel. 


flagstone  I 


in 
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JED  NOT  ALWAYS 
?/EN  PLANTS 

Hck  as  substitutes  for  lawn  in  ap- 
jlopriate  places. 

The  three  pictures  on  the  right 
cpw  the  use  of  iris  on  terraces  at 
tb  Henry  Swan  home;  rocks  and 
jhl  at  the  Harry  Huffman  place  and 
j:ommercial  place  in  Alamosa  which 
I's  the,  front  “lawn”  area  of  red 
(ushed  or  burnt  clay. 
jMany  years  ago  the  Spanish  de- 
doped  the  type  of  Landseape  Archi' 
tpture  which  used  more  pavement 
ijd  water  and  less  grass.  Our  climate 
ijin  many  ways  very  similar  to  the 
fjjanish  and  we  are  now  beginning 
ij  use  more  of  the  inanimate  ground 
(jvers.  When  well  designed  and  care' 
illy  constructed  these  features  add 
lach  to  the  general  effect  and  they 
ny  save  considerable  water  and  time. 
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COMPOST  FOR  BETTER  LAWNS 

By  Martin  R.  Keul 


A  S  given  at  the  panel  discusssion 
conducted  at  the  Fourth  Rocky 
Mountain  Horticultural  Conference, 
Jan.  2,  1951. 

Our  objective  is  to  be  successful 
gardeners  and  and  successful  in  home 
ground  beautification.  The  making 
and  using  of  compost  is  one  of  the 
means — one  of  the  keys — to  success' 
ful  gardening  and  home  ground  beau' 
tification. 

Denver  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  which  means  more  new  gar' 
dens  and  lawns.  This,  in  turn,  means 
that  good  organic  fertilizer  from  farm 
and  dairy,  at  a  reasonable  price,  for 
our  gardens  and  lawns,  will  be  hard 
to  get.  To  maintain  the  desired  level 
of  organic  matter  in  our  garden  soil 
and  lawns,  compels  us  therefore  to 
resort  to  the  making  of  compost. 

Compost  is  a  term  applied  to  a  mix' 
ture  of  rich  loose,  friable,  decomposed 
plant  material;  soil  and  other  ingre' 
dients,  which  supplies  the  garden  soil 
and  lawn  with  humus  and  plant  food 
elements  in  safe  convenient  form. 

Compost  piles  are  best  started  in 
autumn,  at  which  time  much  dis' 
carded  plant  material  is  available. 
The  pile  should  be  built  in  a  handy, 
secluded  spot  screened  in  by  vines  or 
shrubs.  The  size  of  the  pile  depends 
on  the  available  space  and  material. 
The  material  for  the  pile  should  con' 
sist  of  healthy  discarded  plant  mate' 
rial  from  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden;  also  vegetable  residue  from 
the  kitchen;  leaves  from  trees,  shrubs 
and  bushes;  lawn  clippings,  free  from 
crabgrass  seed;  remnants  of  sod;  ma' 
nure,  if  available  and  some  commer' 
cial  fertilizer. 

In  a  trench  about  a  foot  deep,  four 
to  five  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  neces' 
sary  to  accommodate  available  mate' 


rial,  spread  a  six  inch  layer  of  waste 
vegetable  matter.  On  this  layer 
spread  a  little  manure  and  soil.  Then 
the  layer  is  thoroughly  soaked.  In 
this  manner  the  pile  is  built  up  with 
succeeding  layers,  until  the  pile,  with 
its  upper  sides  leaning  slightly  in' 
ward,  is  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
slight  depression  on  top  to  catch  rain 
and  snow.  To  hasten  the  decompos' 
ing  of  the  pile  and  also  to  reinforce 
and  increase  its  plant  food  value, 
sprinkle  each  layer,  as  you  build  the 
pile,  with  a  complete  balanced  com' 
mercial  fertilizer.  For  every  hundred 
pounds  of  material  this  might  be  3 
pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  V/z 
pounds  super  phosphate.  Potash  is 
not  usually  necessary  in  this  area. 

Keep  the  pile  moist  at  all  times. 
Spading  over  or  vertical  slicing  and 
repiling  the  heap  by  working  the  ex' 
posed  material  to  the  center  of  the 
pile  will  also  hasten  uniform  decom' 
position.  The  time  required  for  a 
complete  decomposing  of  the  pile  may 
be  6  to  12  months,  depending  on  the 
attention  the  breakdown  of  the  pile  is 
given. 

Besides  being  a  plant  food,  compost 
adds  humus  to  the  soil,  helps  retain 
moisture  in  sandy  soil  and  makes 
heavy  soil  more  pliable.  It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  mulch  around  shrubs  and 
in  summer  gardens  to  retain  moisture 
and  to  prevent  baking  of  the  soil.  In 
the  spring,  screened  compost  mixed 
with  an  additional  2  pounds  of  com' 
mercial  fertilizer  for  each  hundred 
square  feet  of  lawn  may  be  used  for 
lawn  feeding  by  either  broadcasting 
by  hand  or  using  a  cart  spreader.  In 
fall  the  screened  compost  may  be 
mixed  with  grass  seed  for  reseeding 
the  lawn  and  thus  avoid  the  wasting 
of  seed. 
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COMPOST  IN  THREE  MONTHS 

By  Clifford  L.  Dunlap 


rpHERE  are  many  methods  of  mak' 
ing  compost.  The  time  involved 
varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year  or 
more,  depending  upon  the  material 
used  and  the  work  involved.  The 
more  work  put  on  preparation  the 
sooner  you  may  have  compost. 

The  three  months  method  is  very 
popular  among  gardeners  of  an  acre 
or  less.  By  this  method  the  heap  is 
built  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet 
and  can  be  as  long  and  wide  as 
needed.  I  use  concrete  blocks  to  make 
the  pen,  spacing  them  about  two 
inches  apart  for  air  circulation. 

The  heap  is  laid  on  the  ground, 
first  a  layer  of  refuse  from  the  gar^ 
den,  leaves,  grass  cuttings,  etc.,  of 
about  six  inches  depth,  then  two  inch' 
es  of  fresh  manure  covered  ufith  half 
an  inch  of  rich  earth.  On  this  sprin' 
kle  a  little  household  lime  or  ground 
phosphate  rock.  Repeat  this  process 
until  the  heap  is  finished. 

Air  holes  should  be  made  in  the 
heap  about  two  feet  apart  each  way. 
This  can  be  done  by  building  the  heap 
around  posts  or  anything  that  will 
make  a  hole  about  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Remove  the  posts  when 
the  heap  is  completed. 

The  material  used  to  build  the  heap 


should  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  so  as 
to  be  moist  but  not  soggy.  The  heap 
will  heat  to  a  temperature  of  150  to 
160  degrees.  After  a  few  days  steam 
will  be  noted  coming  from  the  air 
holes. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  heap 
should  be  turned,  taking  care  to  work 
the  sides  of  the  old  heap  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  new  heap,  providing  the 
same  sort  of  air  holes  and  sprinkHng 
as  necessary  to  keep  it  moist.  The 
heap  will  heat  again. 

After  three  weeks  repeat  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  heap.  No  air  holes  are 
needed  this  time.  The  pen  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks  is  now  torn  down  and 
rebuilt  with  the  blocks  setting  close 
together.  Keep  the  heap  moist,  cover 
with  tv,^o  inches  of  earth  and  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  the  heap  will  be 
compost. 

In  lieu  of  manure,  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  organic  activators;  B.C.A.  AG¬ 
CO,  Activo,  to  mention  a  few,  may 
be  used,  provided  some  green  mate¬ 
rial  is  used  in  building  the  heap. 
The  lime  or  organic  activators  will 
keep  rats  and  mice  from  the  heap. 

Ed.  note.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  addition  of  lime  is  necessary  or 
desirable  in  this  Rocky  Mountain 
area. 


HOW  WE  MAKE  COMPOST 

By  John  W.  Newman 


IN  MY  garden  I  use  compost  in  a 
ratio  of  about  five  or  six  tons  per 
acre.  That  is  not  a  large  amount, 
but  it  is  about  all  I  can  collect  ma¬ 
terial  for.  I  believe  a  well  made  com¬ 
post,  if  properly  used  will  solve  most 
of  the  garden  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  during  the  season.  If  the 
soil  contains  plenty  of  well  decayed 


organic  matter,  it  will  grow  most  of 
the  plants  adapted  to  this  region,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  the  weeds  are  taken 
care  of  and  water  is  supplied  as 
needed. 

In  the  spring,  before  the  soil  is 
prepared  for  planting,  the  compost 
is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  line 
where  the  immediate  row  is  to  be 
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planted.  Then  using  a  rotary  tiller, 
I  till  the  compost  into  the  top  four 
inches  of  soil  making  a  bed  four 
inches  deep  by  sixteen  inches  wide 
for  planting.  And  believe  me,  things 
grow! 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  gar^ 
deners  if  I  state  how  I  build  my  com' 
post  bins.  The  si2;e  of  the  bin  to  be 
used  is  8'xl2'  (inside  measure)  and 
is  5'  high.  It  is  constructed  of  cement 
blocks  8"x8"xl6"  loosely  laid  with¬ 


out  mortar  so  that  they  may  be  moved 
to  other  locations  as  needed. 

Material  is  placed  in  the  bin  in 
layers  following  the  Indor  method 
as  nearly  as  conditions  permit.  With 
my  garden  it  takes  most  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  fill  the  bin.  Material  for  two 
or  three  layers  is  all  that  can  be  col¬ 
lected  at  one  time.  Where  possible 
I  sow  winter  rye  in  the  fall  and  till 
it  into  the  soil  the  next  spring  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 


WHAT  DOES  PEATMOSS  DO  TO 

GARDEN  SOIL 

By  George  W.  Kelly 


TN  the  list  of  soil  conditioners,  in- 

eluding  manure,  leafmold,  com¬ 
post  and  the  chemical  fertili2;ers,  we 
are  hearing  more  and  more  about  the 
value  of  using  peat,  or  peatmoss,  as 
it  is  also  called. 

Peat  is  an  accumulation  of  organic 
matter  usually  found  in  old  lake  beds 
or  swamps.  This  material  has  been 
‘"pickled””  in  its  own  juices  much  like 
sauerkraut.  It  has  a  great  ability  to 
absorb  and  hold  water  but  it  does  not 
decay  in  the  same  way  that  leafmold 
or  manure  might.  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  what  might,  with  ages  of  time  and 
weight  of  overlying  stratas,  become 
coal.  It  is  definitely  organic  mate¬ 
rial,  yet  has  little  chemical  value  as 
it  does  not  break  down  and  decay  as 
does  other  organic  material.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  its  ability  to  loosen  up 
heavy  soil  and  make  a  sandy  soil  more 
retentative  of  water.  It  makes  a  soil 
“friable””  or  easy  to  work  when  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Manure,  compost  or  leafmold  will 
also  loosen  up  a  heavy  soil  and  in¬ 
crease  the  humus  content  and  these 
materials  will  also  supply  some  chem¬ 
ical  value.  The  chief  objection  to 
their  use  is  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  govern  their  quality  and 


they  may  be  too  rich  to  use  around 
newly  planted  things,  they  may  be 
full  of  weed  seed  or  they  may  be  so 
adulterated  with  sand,  sawdust  or 
soil  that  they  are  of  little  value. 


Peat  used  “as  is”  is  safe  to  use 
mixed  with  the  soil  up  to  30%  and  as 
a  mulch  on  the  surface  can  be  used  in 
almost  any  quantity  with  no  danger 
of  burning  roots  or  stems.  Frequently 
it  is  mixed  with  manure  to  add  to  its 
chemical  value.  When  this  is  done 
it  is  less  safe  to  use  in  quantity,  gives 
some  risk  of  weed  infestation,  but 
does  give  more  fertili2;ing  value. 

Producers  of  peat  for  horticultural 
use  make  various  claims  for  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  their  brand  of  peat.  Some 
may  be  more  water  absorbent  than 
that  from  other  sources,  some  may 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  soil 
and  there  may  be  a  slight  difference 
in  the  acidity  or  chemical  value,  but 
in  this  country  of  little  soil  moisture 
and  little  average  humus  in  the  soil, 
any  kind  of  peat  is  beneficial. 

Use  peat  for  improving  the  texture 
of  soil  and  use  it  as  a  mulch  to  hold 
in  moisture  and  retard  weed  growth. 
No  other  material  is  so  useful,  valu¬ 
able  and  safe  for  horticultural  use. 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  '^SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  ''Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 

Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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NIIEN  FOWLER 


New  Books  Received  at  the 
Library  During  February 

Economic  Plants  by  Ernest  Elwood 
Stanford 

New  Riches  from  the  Soil  by  Wheeler 
McMillen. 

Garden  Clinic  by  Laurence  Blair. 

Complete  Guide  to  Soilless  Gardening 
by  Wm.  F.  Gericke. 

Flower  Encyclopedia  and  Gardener’s 
Guide  by  Albert  E.  Wilkinson. 

Country  Life  in  America  as  Lived  by 
Ten  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
by  Edward  Townsend  Booth. 

First  Book  of  Stones  by  M.  B.  Cor' 
mack.  Illustrated  by  M.  K.  Scott. 

Poet  and  His  Time  by  Ernst  Wiech' 
ert. 

Memoirs  of  a  Rose  Man  by  J.  Horace 
McFarland. 

My  Camera  in  the  National  Parks  by 
Ansel  Adams. 

Guide  to  the  Turtles  of  Colorado  by 
Hugo  G.  Rodeck.  A  University  of 
Colorado  Museum  Leaflet. 

How  To  See  Plants  by  Eric  Fitch 
Daglish. 

Surgery  with  a  Spade  by  A.  Z.  Godu' 
nov. 

Wood  Study  Kit  and  Manual  by  Re' 
search  Laboratory,  Timber  Engi' 
neering  Co. 

Art  of  Wrapping  Gifts  by  Drucella 
Lowrie. 


Donors  to  the  Library 

Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Anderson,  3815  East 
7th  Ave. 

Mrs.  Rowena  Cline,  3426  West  29th 
Ave. 

Mrs.  Lawson  Gilbert,  825  Washing' 
ton  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jensen,  Pine, 
Colo. 

Fred  R.  Johnson,  2638  Eudora  St. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  2654  Forest  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Marek,  2630 
Monaco  Parkway. 

M.  Walter  Pesman,  372  S.  Hum' 
boldt  St. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moras  L.  Shubert,  2030 
S.  York  St. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Walker,  1623  Colorado 
Blvd. 


Questions  and  Answers 

OW  is  hardy  flax  increased  and 
what  soil  does  it  prefer?  Silver* 
ton,  Colo. 

Hardy  flax  (Linum)  is  increased  by 
division  in  the  spring,  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  or  by  sowing  seed 
from  March  to  May.  It  li\es  a  rich 
soil  but  is  not  particular,  provided  it 
is  not  stiff  nor  damp.  It  must  have 
a  hot,  dry  place. 


1  have  a  pond  on  my  new  place  but 
do  not  know  what  plants  I  should  use 
near  it.  Let  me  know  what  to  plant. 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

A  few  plants  to  grow  are  Anchusa 
myosotidiflora,  Trollius,  Ornamental 
grasses  tall  and  dwarf,  Hemerocallis, 
white  Physostegia,  Oenothera  missou' 
riensis.  Iris,  especially  I.  siberica,  I. 
ochroleuca.  Chrysanthemum  uligno' 
sum,  Achillea,  Eupatorium  purpw 
reum,  Epimedium  macranthum  and 
Agrostemma. 
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Fine  Pruning  Tools  by 

rOFONA 


•  Hand  Pruning  Shears 

•  Long-Handle 
Pruning  Shears 

for  Professional 


No.  4 
Garden 
Shear 


and 

Home  Use 

Buy  Them  at  Better  Dealers  Throughout 
the  Inter  mountain  Area 


Corona  clippers  and  pruning  tools  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  craftsmen  who  have  spent  their 
lives  making  superior  hand  cutting  tools. 
They  are  scientifically  designed,  and  manu¬ 
factured  of  finest  materials  to  do  an  easier 
better  cutting  job. 


"It's  CORONA — For  a  Cut  Above 


No.  126T 
Lightweight 
Lopper 


No.  21S 
Florist's 
Shear 


No.  800 
Professional 
Hand  Pruner 


the  Average" 


No  80 
Rieser  Type 
Hand  Pruner 


Write  Today  for  the  Free  Illustrated  Corona  Catalog 


CORONA  CLIPPER  CO. 

CORONA,  CALIFORNIA 
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ASSOCIATION  DIRECTOR  DIES 

SUDDENLY 


COLONEL  Allen  Steele  Peck,  644 
Josephine  St.,  Rocky  Mountain 
regional  forester,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
from  1920'43,  died  the  evening  of 
Feb.  4  while  attending  a  lecture  with 
his  wife  at  the  Denver  University 
Student  Union  Building.  Stricken 
with  a  heart  attack,  he  was  pro' 
nounced  dead  upon  arrival  of  the 
police  surgeon. 

Colonel  Peck  was  born  at  West 
Barre,  New  York,  April  17,  1880. 
A  graduate  of  Union  College,  Schen^ 
ectady.  New  York,  and  the  School 
of  Forestry  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  started  his  forestry 
career  as  a  student  assistant  on  a  sur- 
vey  party  in  the  state  of  Maine  in 
1902.  He  had  twenty  Two  months 
of  service  overseas  in  World  War  I, 
first  as  a  Major  with  the  20th  Forestry 
Engineers  and  later  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  He  was  awarded  the  Dis' 
tinguished  Service  Medal,  and  also 
was  presented  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  Cross  by  the  French  Govern^ 
ment. 

Returning  from  overseas,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  position  of  Regional 
Forester  at  Denver  and  served  con^ 
tinuously  in  that  position  for  twenty' 
four  years.  During  this  period  of 
service.  Colonel  Peck  had  an  im' 
portant  part  both  in  the  development 
of  national  forest  conservation  policy 
and  in  the  advancement  of  profes' 
sional  forestry  standards  in  America. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Colorado  Engineering  Council  and 
Denver  Boy  Scouts  Council,  a  former 
director  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club,  a  member  of  the  regional  and 
national  executive  council  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  executive  council  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American 


Military  Engineers,  Sons  of  American 
Revolution,  Sigma  Phi  Society,  Uni' 
versity  Club  of  Denver,  Army  and 
Navy  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Denver  Planning  Commission  and 
Mile  High  Club  of  Denver,  American 
Society  of  the  French  Legion  of  Hon' 
or.  Director  of  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association,  and 
Vicc'president  of  the  American  For' 
estry  Association. 

Colonel  Peck  had  been  a  director 
and  chairman  of  the  Forest  Manage' 
ment  Committee  of  this  Association 
for  several  years  and  had  recently 
been  quite  active  in  arranging  bills  to 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  to  bet' 
ter  control  the  cutting  of  Christmas 
trees  on  private  land,  in  reorganizing 
the  state’s  agricultural  department, 
and  in  controlling  spraying  opera' 
tions  in  the  state. 

The  directors  and  officers  of  this 
association  who  worked  with  him  will 
all  miss  his  help  and  his  cheerful, 
friendly  presence,  and  will  fill  the 
vacancy  he  left  on  the  board  with 
regret. 


Our  advertisements  benefit  in  sev' 
eral  ways;  they  help  pay  the  cost  of 
publishing  this  magazine,  they  help 
the  advertisers  interest  prospective 
customers  and  they  help  all  gardeners 
select  the  better  firms  to  supply  their 
gardening  needs. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 
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BURPEES 

Flower  &  Vegetable  Seeds 

FERTILIZER 

Milorganite  -  Loma 

Vigoro  Ivy 

Bone  Meal  Pax 

Ask  for  our  free  catalog 

Daily  deliveries — Denver 

SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 

MA2778  CH  1817 

THE  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 

Gold  Seal  Seeds 

Seeds 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 

Planet  Jr.  Tools 

Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 

Binder  Twine 

Sacks  Sack  Needles 

Sacking  Twine 

1425  15th  Street  TAbor  4255 

Complete  Line  of  Fertilizers 

FISHER  HAS  IT 

and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma, 

MILORGANITE 

Vigoro,  Pax  and  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 

/c&Ae^  licAcbjjcAe.  Gj: 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

/mi  EAST  COUAX  AVENUE  DENVER  6,  COLORADO 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 

FRemont  2791 

JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 

We  Specialize  in  Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing  and  Fertilizing 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Fertilize  Your  Lawns  for 
the  Coming  Season 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


HARENBERG'S  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  Cook  DE  7335 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGNING  TREE  PRUNING 

Stop  and  select  your  materials  for  Spring  Gardening 

Nursery  Stock  Garden  Supplies  Roses  Perennials 

JACK  HARENBURG 
Landscape  Designer 


EARL  SINNAMON 
Horticulturist 
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School  for  the  Home 
Horticulturists 

Do  you  have  plant  management 
problems  in  your  lawn,  garden,  or 
even  in  your  window  garden?  If  so, 
you  will  be  interested  in  a  course  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  on  its  Civic  Center  Campus  dur¬ 
ing  April  and  May.  Dr.  Moras  L. 
Shubert,  who  will  instruct,  says  that 
this  class  in  General  Horticulture  will 
be  a  condensation  of  his  highly  pop¬ 
ular  day  class  which  is  offered  at  the 
University  Park  Campus. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  im¬ 
portant  principles  of  plant  propaga¬ 
tion,  planting,  soil  care,  pruning  and 
training,  pest  control,  etc.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  solving  the  plant 
problems  that  perplex  the  home  owner 
in  order  that  he  will  know  what  to 
do  or  where  to  get  technical  assistance. 

Classes  will  meet  for  two  hours 
each  Wednesday  evening  and  they 
may  be  taken  either  for  college  credit 
(two  quarter  hours)  or  for  non-credit. 
Registration  for  those  who  want  cred¬ 
it  is  on  March  28  and  29.  Those  who 
do  not  want  credit  may  register  at 
the  first  class  meeting  on  Aprl  4  at 
8:00  in  the  evening.  If  further  in¬ 
formation  is  desired,  telephone  the 
Adult  Education  office,  Alpine  3441, 
or  Horticulture  House. 


Coll  Us  NOW 

To  Help  You  Plan  Your  New 
Planting  or  Modernize  Your  Ex¬ 
isting  Ones.  Dormant  Spray  Your 
Evergreens  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ASSOCIATED  FORESTRY 
AND  LANDSCAPE  CO. 

6825  E.  26th  Ave.  EAst  3498 


We  Are  Featuring 

Th  ree  and  Four  Year 
Colorado  Grown 

FRUIT  TREES 

In  complete  assortment 

SCHULHOFF  NURSERIES 
AND  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


HOUSECLEANING  IN  MARCH? 

You  can  lighten  this  otherwise  grim 
task  by  knowing  that  there  is  a  place 
for  your  unwanted  china,  bric-a-brac, 
furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  etc. 

Remember  to  set  aside  your  “An¬ 
tiques  and  Horribles”  for  the  Horti¬ 
culture  House  auction  on  May  19th. 
Let  us  know  what  you  have  and  if 
you  cannot  bring  it  yourself  we  will 
arrange  to  collect  it. 
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HELLER-GRO 

TRADE  MARK 

COMPLETE  PLANT  FOOD 

is  THE  answer 
to  ALL  fertilizer  problems 

ONE  gallon  feeds  1000  sq.  ft.  lawn 

Will  Not  Burn 

Produces  Strong,  Deeply  Rooted,  Rich  Turf,  Large  Yield 
of  Superior  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa  Street  Phone  KE  1351 


Your  Evergreen  Spraying 

Red  Spiders,  Aphids  and  Scale  Insects  sap  the  vitality  of  ever¬ 
greens  causing  their  needles  to  brown  and  drop.  We  recom¬ 
mend  our  CONTACTCIDE  SPRAY  to  control  this  condition. 


If  your  soil  is  deficient  in  certain  nutrients 
your  evergreens  go  hungry!  This  year  we  are 
including  a  liquid  fertilizer  in  our  spray  for¬ 
mula  to  fertilize  evergreens  through  their 
needles. 


For  Healfhy  and  Beautiful  Evergreens  Call 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  Colo. 
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MICHAELMAS  DAISIES 


T\R.  John  Long  of  Denver  tells  of 
an  aster  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
best  hardy  plant  produced  in  the  last 
quarter  century. 

A  reader  asks  to  tell  him  something 
about  this  group  of  plants.  It  would 
help  if  the  inquirer  were  more  specific 
as  there  is  so  much  to  be  told  of  this 
fine  perennial.  In  many  gardens  it 
is  poorly  regarded,  thought  of  as  sim^ 
ply  a  weed  and  supplemented  by 
plants  not  nearly  its  equal;  the 
Chrysanthemum  does  not  take  its 
place  nor  does  any  other  lateTloom^ 
ing  tall  plant.  None  has  the  special 
style  of  the  fall  aster.  It  does  best 
in  a  deeply'Cultivated  soil  in  a  damp 
position. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  are  really 
swamp  plants  so  it  might  be  guessed 
that  a  heavy  loam  or  clay  is  the  best 
of  all  soils  for  these  plants.  If  only 
a  light  dry  soil  is  available,  heavy 
manuring  will  help  to  hold  that  mois' 
ture  we  talk  about  and  to  keep  the 
roots  from  becoming  dry  in  summer. 
Nothing,  done  later,  can  save  Michaeh 
mas  Daisies  for  fall  beauty  if  plants 
are  not  kept  reasonably  wet  all  sum' 
mer,  right  up  to  blooming  time. 

The  true  Michaelmas  Daisy  is 
Aster  tradescanti  from  North  Amer' 
ica.  We  were  not  smart  enough  to 
hybridize  our  own  plants  but  England 
was,  using  our  own  American  stock 
to  give  us  what  we  have  today.  The 
garden  varieties  include  several  spe' 
cies  with  many  colors  and  sizes — Mrs. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Raynor,  Harrington’s 
pink  with  a  silver  sheen  blooming 
from  late  August  to  frost.  There  is 
nothing  finer  than  Climax  blue  and 
C.  white,  which,  like  few  asters,  do 
well  in  shade. 

For  spring  planting  you  might 
think  over  Beechwood  Challenger, 
Violetta,  probably  the  deepest  and  the 


richest  of  the  blues,  with  a  habit  all 
its  own.  A  good  white  has  not  yet 
been  found  for  the  sun  but  for  a 
white  effect  Pyrethrum  Uliginosum 
might  be  planted  or  a  white  Boltonia. 

The  Aster  which  has  been  in  the 
Dr.  Long  garden  for  several  years  is 
Aster  Frikarti,  WONDER  of  STAF' 
FA,  a  lavender'blue  with  large 
blooms,  flowering  over  a  longer  pe' 
riod  perhaps  than  any  other  hardy 
plant.  From  June  1st  way  into  No' 
vember,  with  no  frosts,  it  is  in  con' 
stant  display.  It  was  perfection  it' 
self  in  the  Dr.  Long  garden  two  years 
ago. 

Various  plants  are  offered  from 
time  to  time  as  yellow  asters:  No 
true  Aster  is  ever  yellow  as  far  as 
known. 

Helen  Fowler. 


HELP  ESTABLISH  KODA- 
CHROME  LIBRARY 

Will  all  those  who  take  koda' 
chrome  pictures  look  over  their  cob 
lection  and  see  if  they  have  duplicates 
or  other  good  pictures  of  horticultural 
subjects  which  they  might  like  to  con' 
tribute  to  our  kodachrome  collection 
at  Horticulture  House.  Pictures  of 
trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  wild  flowers, 
good  landscape  design,  attractive  gar' 
dens  and  construction  details  will  be 
useful.  We  are  having  more  and 
more  calls  for  collections  of  slides  to 
illustrate  garden  talks.  Contact  Earl 
Sinnamon  or  bring  in  the  Horticulture 
House.  Thank  you. 


** Makers  of  Beautiful  Garden^’ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 
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tetter  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 


4747  W.  Colfax  Ave. 


Phone  AC  3100 


PLAN  YOUR  SPRING 
PLANTING  NOW 

and 

Order  Early  for  Best  Selection  of 
Stock. 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 

PEarl  3791 


THE  DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  CO. 

Three  Generations  of 
Tree  Saving  Service 

Res.  Phone  Office  Phone 

Lift.  263-W  MA  2588 


PAX 

PAX  eliminates  crabgrass 
from  your  lawn  by  killing  the 
seeds  in  the  ground.  One  ap¬ 
plication  early  in  Spring  does 
the  job.  6  lbs.  covers  1  00  sq. 
ft.  Odorless,  does  not  turn 
grass  brown,  good  fertilizer. 

Also  kills  night  crawlers. 

100  lbs. 


Send  for  copy  of  1951 
Catalog 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
INSECTICIDES  FOR  EVERY 
GARDENER  OR  NURSERYMAN 

Colorado  .44 

INSECTICIDES  AND 
WEEDICIDES 

Chlordane  2,4,5-T 
Toxaphene  2,4-D 
BHC  Aldrin 

DDT  Parathion 


CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
OF  COLORADO 

1592  W.  12TH  STREET 
DENVER,  COLORADO  AComa  5895 
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THE  FLANNEL  MULLEIN 


A  Naturalized  Foreigner 


A  S  you  ride  or  walk  along  roads 
in  the  mountains  or  plains  in  the 
winter  there  will  often  be  seen  the 
last  year’s  stems  of  this  very  common 
weed  (Verbascum  thapsus).  Some 
times  they  are  headstall  and  may  be 
branched  to  look  much  like  a  minea^ 
ture  Saguaro  Cactus.  Unless  one  is 
familiar  with  their  habits  the  rosettes 
of  green  flanneblike  leaves  found  in 
the  same  vicinity  may  not  be  recog- 
nized  as  the  small  plants  of  this  same 
weed  which  are  ready  to  develop  the 


tall  seed  stalk  next  summer.  This  is 
a  biennial  plant  and  so  starts  these 
small  seedlings  in  the  fall  which  win' 
ter  over,  produce  seed  in  fall,  and  die. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
was  introduced  to  the  United  States 
many  years  ago  from  Europe.  It  is 
now  well  distributed  over  much  of 
this  country.  As  it  is  a  biennial  it  is 
not  a  serious  pest  of  cultivated  fields 
but  establishes  itself  along  roadways 
and  deserted  pastures  where  there  is 
not  too  much  competition  from  other 
plants. 

It  has  been  called  by  a  long  list  of 
common  names,  “FlanneMeaf”  and 
“Jacob’s  staff”  being  the  favorites. 
Others  include  such  as  Velvetdeaf, 
Torches,  HedgeTaper,  Colt’s  ear, 
Candlewicks,  Cow’s  lungwort.  Hare’s 
beard.  Shepherd’s  club,  Peter’s  staff. 
Old  man’s  Flannel  and  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  these. 

Some  of  the  older  folks  can  re¬ 
member  when  it  was  considered  as  a 
valuable  medicinal  plant  and  many 
children  earned  a  little  extra  money 
collecting  and  drying  the  flowers  for 
their  medicinal  use.  Its  supposed 
benefits  were  the  cure  of  dandruff, 
heart  trouble,  asthma,  rheumatism  and 
to  preserve  hair  color.  Farm  boys  felt 
grown  up  when  they  smoked  it  like 
tobacco. 

This  is  a  foreigner  which  we  wel¬ 
come,  even  though  it  is  much  of  a 
vagabond,  for  it  asks  nothing  of  us 
but  to  occupy  space  not  used  by  other 
plants,  and  it  contributes  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  beauty  of  the  landscape  for 
for  those  who  are  on  the  lookout  for 
beauty. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  hum¬ 
ble  cattail  was  used  in  Virginia  to 
stuff  bedticks,  making  them  soft  as 
feathers. 
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Mountain  Peat  Makes  the  Good  Earth  Better 

Planting  a  new  lawn,  rebuilding  an  old  one  or  conditioning  your  present  lawn, 
nothing  works  so  well  as  a  good  humus  plus  an  adequate  fertilizer.  MOUNTAIN 
PEAT  mixed  equally  with  barnyard  or  sheep  fertilizer  supplies  this  essential 
humus  and  plant  food. 

CALL  WESTWOOD  1407 

for  prompt  and  courteous  service — full  and  accurate  measure 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mr.  Morrison,  Colorado 

Nursery  on  Morrison  Rood  (U.  S.  Highway  285)  IVi  miles  west  of  Denver 


New  Western,  Ranch-Style  Fence 


Beautiful  Western  Style  Peeled  Post  and  Rail  Fence 

All  Rails  and  Posts  Treated  with  "LOG  SEALER"  for  Durability 

and  Natural  Finish 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Estimate 

Elcar  Fence  and  Supply  Co. 

4405  EAST  EVANS  DENVER,  COLO.  phone  RAce  2879 
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2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
^flPHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


HOn\ p  K 

JHINGTON  CI>^anJi 


EESEn  &  sons 

Scaping  and  C^ontraclin^ 

Hi-Pres$yre  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


CALL  OR  WRITE 

for  Our 

New  Spring  Catalog 

Out  in 

FEBRUARY 

FREE 

to 

OUR  PATRONS 
and 

CUSTOMERS 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

West  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth 
GLendale  4737 


NURSERY  STOCK  FROM 
NORTHERN  COLORADO 

A  general  line  including  Fruit  Trees 
and  Plants,  New  and  Standard 
Roses,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  outstanding  stock  of 
Garden  Mums. 

Catalog  on  request. 

Kroh  Bros.  Nurseries 

Loveland,  Colo. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

Fine  Plants,  New  and  Navel 
Planters,  Dish  Gardens, 
Harticultural  Supplies. 

GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NURSERIES 

Nursery  Stock  •  Fences  •  Sprinkler  Systems 

4160  EAST  16TH  AVENUE  DENVER  7,  COLO. 

Phene  FRemont  2862 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

FOR  DORMANT  SPRAYING 
Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 


SPruce  6163 


1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 


MARCH  GARDENING 

T> Y  now  all  your  gardening  plans  for  the  season  should  be  made,  your  seeds 
^  and  nursery  stock  ordered  and,  as  the  weather  permits^  some  of  the 
woody  plants  can  be  transplanted.  Any  nursery  stock  can  be  moved  as  the 
soil  is  suitable  to  work,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  more  particular  and 
slow  growing  things  like  Birch,  Hawthorn,  Honeylocust,  Hackberry  and  Hard 
Maple.  These  things  will  usually  “take”  better  when  moved  just  before  they 
break  into  leaf.  Then  there  is  less  chance  of  their  roots  drying  out  before 
they  start  new  growth. 

Watering  should  be  no  problem  now  as  usually  there  is  plenty  moisture 
coming  as  natural  rain.  Cultivation,  mulching  and  weed  control  has  hardly 
started  yet  so  all  attention  can  be  given  to  planting.  When  those  warm  days 
hit  that  give  all  good  gardeners  the  urge  to  get  out  and  dig  there  can  usually 
be  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  done.  The  rubbish  and  trash  that  has  blown  in  over 
winter  can  be  removed,  some  trimming  of  broken  limbs  can  be  done  and 
dead  perennial  tops  removed.  Do  not  assume  that  spring  is  here  when  the 
first  warm  days  come.  Leave  the  protection  and  covering  on  tender  things 
until  the  new  growth  really  starts.  There  will  be  spells  of  winter  yet. 

Dormant  sprays  are  becoming  more  and  more  important.  Miscible  oil 
sprays  for  oystershell  scale  on  Ash,  Lilac,  Dogwood,  Cotoneaster  and  Aspen; 
for  European  Elm  scale  on  Elm;  for  Cottony  maple  scale  on  Maple,  Elm, 
Honeylocust,  Linden  and  many  other  things.  Lime^sulphur  sprays  for  all 
evergreens,  to  control  Spruce^gall  aphid  red  spider  and  other  insects.  These 
should  be  applied  when  the  temperature  is  well  above  40  and  there  is  not  too 
much  wind.  Dormant  sprays  means  that  they  are  to  be  applied  before  new 
growth. 

You  may  want  to  bring  out  the  tuberous  begonias  now  and  start  them 
in  flats  or  pots  so  that  they  will  have  a  head  start  when  the  weather  is  really 
settled.  Many  gardeners  like  to  start  some  of  their  annual  plants  even  though 
they  can  buy  them  cheaper.  It  is  a  Httle  early  to  start  such  things  as  Zinnias 
and  Tomatoes,  but  the  beds  or  flats  can  be  made  now  and  filled  with  good 
soil  ready  to  go  when  the  time  is  suitable.  Hardy  things  can  often  be  put  out 
the  first  of  May  and  tender  things  the  first  of  June.  Figure  about  6  weeks 
before  this  to  seed  the  fast  growing  things  indoors. 

Check  the  stored  bulbs  carefully  now,  especially  the  dahlias.  If  they  are 
shrivelled  add  a  little  moisture  but  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  to  avoid 
premature  sprouting.  Glads  should  be  treated  with  DDT  for  thrips  before 
planting  out. 

Look  around  now  for  the  first  flowers  in  the  mountains  and  gardens; 
Spring  Beauty,  Oregongrape,  Whiskbroom  Parsley  and  Storksbill  may  be 
found  on  warm  south  slopes  following  a  week  of  warm  weather.  The  early 
bulbs  around  town  will  give  a  little  color.  The  early  trailing  phlox  may  be 
in  bloom.  Note  these  early  things  and  arrange  to  get  some  for  your  garden 
next  year.  These  first  spots  of  color  and  new  life  mean  so  much  to  us  in  the 
promise  of  the  new  year  of  growth  to  come. 
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MICHIGAN  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE 

Woven  Close  Together  With  Gleaming 

Copper  Wire 

A  Truly  Beautiful  Privacy  Fence 
AVAILABLE  IN  5-  AND  6-FOOT  HEIGHTS 
Call,  Write  or  Phone 

Elcar  Fence  and  Supply  Co. 

4405  East  Evans  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  RAce  2879 


HARENBERG'S  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  Cook  DE  7335 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGNING  TREE  PRUNING 

Stop  and  select  your  materials  for  Spring  Gardening 

Nursery  Stock  Garden  Supplies  Roses  Perenniols 

JACK  HARENBURG 

Landscape  Designer  Hortieulturiit 
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Radio's  Favorite  Garden  Program 

"The  Green  Thumb” 

featuring 

•  Pages  from  George  Kelly's  Garden  Book 

•  Interviews  with  Garden  Guests 

•  Your  Garden  Clinic 

LISTEN  EVERY  SATURDAY 
8:00  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Presented  by — KOA  Agriculture  Dept,  in  Cooperation  with 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

KOA  .T 


EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GARDEN 

ROSES,  Our  Specialty 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
assortment  in  Denver 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa 

Near  15th  Street 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1 6th  Street 

New  "Color-Coat  Seed"  Try  Them. 

English  and  Other  Early-Flowering 
Varieties  of  Mums. 

Locally-Grown  Perennials 

Peonies,  Glads  and  Other  Bulbs  for 
Spring  Planting. 

Rose  Bushes  and  Shrubs. 

GARDEN  SHOP 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURE  IS 

DIFFERENT 

GEORGE  KELLY'S  GARDEN  BOOK. 

The  Book  that  We  have  all  Been  Waiting  For. 


The  Bright  Spot  Flower  Shop  and  Green  Houses 
Josephine  at  5th  FR  2745 

A  Complete  Line  of  Bedding  Plants 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma}{e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.’’ 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 


April  Schedule 

April  8.  Sunday.  Scouting  the  Cedar 
Breaks  area  north  of  Limon,  pro' 
posed  site  of  a  state  park.  Leave 
Horticulture  House  8  a.  m.  Some 
early  flowers  may  be  out.  George 
Kelly,  Leader. 

April  12.  Thursday  evening,  8  p.  m. 
Denver  Rose  Society  meeting  at 
Horticulture  House.  “Control  of 
Insects’”*  by  R.  V.  Seaman.  Movies. 

April  19.  Thursday  evening,  Horti- 
culture  House.  “Ten  Thousand 
Wasted  Front  Yards.”  By  George 
W.  Kelly,  Illustrated  with  Sketches 
by  Ed  Wallace.  Is  your  front  yard 
wasted?  Would  you  like  to  get 
more  use  and  pleasure  out  of  that 
little  patch  in  front  of  your  home? 
George  Kelly  says  there  are  at  least 
10,000  wasted  front  yards  in  Den¬ 
ver,  and  on  Thursday,  April  19, 
at  Horticulture  House,  he  is  going 
to  tell  us  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  He  promises  a  chalk  talk  with 
illustrations,  to  help  us  get  away 
from  that  blank  expression  out 
front.  Program  starts  at  eight 
o’clock  sharp;  Horticulture  House 
will  open  at  seven-thirty. 

April  22.  Sunday.  Trip  to  Beaver 
Brook  Trail  and  Silver  Cedar  Bo¬ 
tanical  Reserve  to  repair  trail  and 
label  plants  along  it.  Leave  Horti¬ 
culture  House  8  a.  m.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Brunquist,  Leader. 


itinntHtitMiMiitiniiiiiiiiitiMMiiiitiiifttMiiiiiiniiittnininiiiiiMuitMiMitniiiinMiittiiiUMiiniiiiiiiiiiMitMMii 
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May  3.  Thursday  evening,  8  p.  m.. 
Horticulture  House.  “Busyman’s 
Garden.”  Busyman  could  be  al¬ 
most  any  one  of  us  these  days, 
and  who  wouldn’t  like  to  know 
how  to  have  a  happy  garden  with 
a  minimum  of  effort.  Mr.  M.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pesman  will  come  to  Horti¬ 
culture  House  on  Thursday,  May  3 
at  eight  p.  m.  to  tell  us  how  to 
achieve  that  happy  situation.  He 
will  have  suggestions  for  things  we 
can  do  now,  and  things  we  can 
plan  for  the  future  to  insure  our 
gardens  against  becoming  more 
work  than  relaxation. 

May  5-6.  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Archeological  exploration  in  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Walsenberg.  Phone  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Anna  Timm,  Leader. 

May  13.  Sunday.  Joint  trip  with 
Colorado  Mountain  Club  to  Silver 
Cedar  Botanical  Reserve  and  Bea¬ 
ver  Brook  Trail.  Dr.  E.  H.  Brun¬ 
quist,  Leader. 

May  26-31.  Saturday  to  Thursday. 
Scouting  trip  into  Dinosaur  Na¬ 
tional  Monument.  Some  by  jeep 
and  some  by  backpack.  A  won¬ 
derful  wild  country.  Register  as 
soon  as  possible.  Led  by  George 
W.  Kelly. 


Listen  to  the  Green  Thumb  program 
on  KOA— 8  a.m.  Saturdays. 
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MOSSES  AND  LICHENS 


f 


I 


Helen  Marsh  Zeiner 


l/TOSSES  and  lichens  are  so  com- 
monplace  that  we  have  all  seen 
them  many  times,  yet  how  often  we 
pass  them  by  not  knowing  what  they 
are  nor  realizing  that  they  have  any 
importance.  Although  we  are  prone 
to  link  mosses  and  lichens  together, 
they  are  really  very  different  and  un^ 
related  plants.  They  are  frequently 
found  growing  together,  which  prob' 
ably  accounts  for  our  tendency  to 
treat  them  as  a  unit. 

Lichens 

Lichens  are  among  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  plants  in  the  world,  for  al¬ 
though  they  assume  definite  and  char¬ 
acteristic  growth  forms,  each  lichen 
is  in  actuality  a  composite  plant  com¬ 
posed  of  a  filamentous  fungus  and  a 


simple  one-celled  green  or  blue-green 
alga.  (Figure.)  It  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
triguing  mysteries  of  nature  that  these 
two  plants,  each  so  different  from  the 
other,  should  grow  together  in  con¬ 
sistent  and  recognizable  forms  instead 
of  the  hodge-podge  of  intermingled 
eells  one  might  expect  from  such  an 
arrangement.  Indeed,  the  forms  are 
so  consistent  that  speeies  are  recog¬ 
nizable,  and  the  binomial  system  of 
nomenclature  is  applied  to  lichens  in 
the  same  way  that  it  is  applied  to 
other  members  of  the  great  plant 
kingdom. 

This  peculiar  situation  of  an  alga 
and  a  fungus  growing  intimately  to¬ 
gether  is  a  partnership  of  nature,  in 
which  each  member  contributes  some¬ 
thing  to  the  partnership  and  in  turn 
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derives  benefit  from  it.  This  associa^ 
tion  of  mutual  advantage  is  known  as 
symbiosis.  In  the  lichen,  the  algal 
partner  has  chlorophyll  and  manu' 
factures  food;  the  fungus,  lacking 
chlorophyll,  cannot  make  food  but  it 
absorbs  and  retains  moisture  for  the 
partnership.  Thus  there  is  an  ex' 
change  of  food  and  moisture  to  which 
each  contributes  and  from  which  each 
benefits. 

Lichens  are  truly  pioneers  in  plant 
succession,  the  process  by  which  bare 
areas  become  populated  with  plants. 
Because  of  their  great  powers  of  sur^ 
vival,  these  hardy  little  invaders  are 
able  to  establish  themselves  and  grow, 
albeit  slowly,  on  bare  rock,  When 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  and  con' 
ditions  of  growth  are  favorable,  the 
lichens  grow  and  reproduce  them¬ 
selves.  When  conditions  are  adverse, 
they  remain  dormant  but  alive,  ready 
to  resume  growth  when  conditions  are 
suitable.  As  they  grow,  thev  build 
up  a  substratum  upon  which  other 
plants  may  take  root,  and  the  story 
of  succession  moves  on. 

Lichens  are  classified  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  form;  crustose, 
foliose,  and  fruticose. 

Crustose  forms  are  the  true  pio¬ 
neers,  for  they  are  the  ones  which 
form  crust-like  growths  on  soil,  trees, 
or  bare  rocks.  The  rocks,  over  a  very 
long  period  of  time,  are  broken  down 
by  chemical  and  mechanical  actions 
of  the  lichens  growing  upon  them. 
The  lichen  bodies  together  with  the 
disintegrated  rock,  make  a  substratum 
upon  which  other  lichens,  mosses,  or 
seed  plants  may  gain  a  foothold  and 
grow.  Many  of  the  brilliant  colors 
which  we  see  as  we  drive  along  rocky 
stretches  of  road  in  the  mountains 
are  due  to  crustose  lichens.  The  lovely 
soft  greens  and  grays,  the  bright  or^ 
anges,  the  coal  blacks,  may  be  crus¬ 
tose  lichens  on  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
The  time  to  see  these  at  their  best  is 


just  after  a  rain  when  they  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  water  and  are  plump  and 
fresh. 

Foliose  lichens  are  leaf-like  in  form, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  flat  lobes 
attached  to  the  substrate  by  strands 
of  the  fungus.  Many  of  these  forms 
are  gray  in  color  and  appear  quite 
inconspicuous  while  dormant,  but 
after  they  have  received  moisture  they 
freshen  and  take  on  a  bright  green 
color,  making  them  truly  lovely  to  see. 

Fruticose  lichens  are  erect  or  pen¬ 
dent.  Some  of  our  most  showy  li¬ 
chens  belong  here.  The  familiar  deli¬ 
cate  green  “old  man’s  beard’’  or  “deer 
moss”  which  we  find  hanging  from 
trees  in  the  mountains  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  fruticose  lichen  and  is  not 
a  moss  at  all  as  many  of  us  suppose 
it  to  be. 


A.  alga,  B.  fungus 
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Lichens  reproduce  in  various  ways, 
the  simplest  being  that  pieces  break 
from  the  parent  plant  and  develop 
into  new  plants.  Most  lichens  repro' 
duce  vegetatively  by  the  formation  of 
minute  bud-like  outgrowths  known  as 
soredia,  each  composed  of  one  or  more 
algal  cells  surrounded  by  strands  of 
the  fungus.  The  soredia  which  may 
appear  as  dust  on  the  surface  of  the 
lichen  are  so  tiny  that  they  can  be 
blown  to  a  new  location  and  there 
establish  residence.  In  addition  to 
these  two  methods,  the  individual 
components  of  the  lichen  may  repro¬ 
duce  independently.  We  have  prob¬ 
ably  all  seen  lichens  with  cup-shaped 
structures  on  the  upper  surface,  often 
brilliantly  colored;  these  were  the 
fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus.  The 
algae  reproduce  independently  by  sim¬ 
ple  cell  division. 

Lichens  are  useful  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Their  great  importance  in  soil 
formation  should  never  be  under¬ 
estimated,  for  although  slow  and  in¬ 
conspicuous,  it  is  a  vital  process. 

The  idea  of  eating  lichens  may  not 
appeal  to  us,  but  they  are  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  as  food  for  reindeer 
and  other  stock,  and  are  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  part  of  the 
human  diet.  Reindeer  moss,  an  arctic 
form  which  grows  as  tall  as  twelve 
inches,  is  an  important  food  for  rein¬ 
deer.  Other  large  lichens  are  also  a 
source  of  food  for  reindeer  and  other 
animals.  A  lichen  known  as  rock 
tripe  in  the  northern  countries  has 
been  eaten  by  hungry  travelers.  A 
rock  lichen  which  occurs  in  China  and 
Japan  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
On  the  barren  plains  of  western  Asia 
and  northern  Africa  there  are  found 
certain  lichens  which  have  been  used 
for  human  food,  and  which  are  of 
special  interest  because  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  to  be  the  manna  of  the 
Israelites.  They  are  called  ‘Tread  of 


heaven”  because  they  may  be  carried 
considerable  distances  by  the  wind. 

The  ancients  used  many  lichens  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  One  spe¬ 
cies  which  is  called  dog  lichen  was 
used  in  treating  hydrophobia,  and  an¬ 
other,  lungwort,  was  used  to  treat 
lung  diseases.  Today  we  recommend 
seeing  your  physician. 

Lichens  have  been  used  in  tanning, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in 
brewing. 

Several  lichens  have  been  used  in 
dyeing,  since  the  fungi  may  contain 
brilliant  pigment.  Orchil,  a  purple 
dye  formerly  used  to  dye  silks  and 
woolens,  was  derived  from  lichens. 
A  purified  extract  of  orchil  serves  as 
a  stain  for  microscopic  preparations. 
Litmus,  the  famous  indicator  for  acid¬ 
ity  or  alkalinity,  is  derived  from  the 
same  lichens. 

fThe  story  of  mosses  will  follow  in 
a  later  issue.) 


PLANS  FOR  THE  AUCTION 

OF  ‘ANTIQUES  AND  HOR¬ 
RIBLES”  SHAPING  UP 

On  Saturday,  May  19th  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  in  the  rear  of  Horticulture 
House  will  again,  we  hope,  be  filled 
with  wonderful  bargains  in  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  and  beautiful  household 
goods.  John  Swingle,  as  auctioneer, 
guarantees  a  day  of  laughs  and  sur¬ 
prises. 

Please  start  collecting  your  dona¬ 
tions  right  now.  Mark  the  date  on 
your  calendar! 


GET  CASH  FOR  BACK  ISSUES 

A  few  issues  of  the  Green  Thumb 
are  becoming  scarce.  They  are  needed 
for  completing  the  files  of  Libraries 
and  Colleges.  We  will  pay  50c  each 
for  copies  of  the  following  issues : 
April,  May,  July,  September  1944; 
January  1946;  January,  March  1947; 
January  1950, 
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NO  CURE-ALL  FOR  PLANT  TROUBLES 

Reprinted  from  The  Shade  Tree  Digest  as  presented  by  Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 


AVnTH  the  coming  of  Spring  every 
» ’  dealer  in  garden  seeds  and  horti¬ 
cultural  supplies  will  carry  on  his 
shelves  an  imposing  array  of  new  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides.  The  pest- 
destructive  prowess  of  these  materials 
will  be  described  in  such  glowing 
terms  that  the  prospective  purchaser 
may  be  impelled  to  believe  that  his 
troubles  with  pests  will  be  over  if  he 
only  sprinkles  a  little  of  the  dusts  or 
sprays  over  his  plants  as  fancy  dic¬ 
tates.  Unfortunately,  control  of  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  is  not  that  simple. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
new  materials — DDT,  parathion  and 
others — are  effective  against  many 
plant  pests  that  hitherto  were  classed 
as  being  extremely  difficult  to  control, 
many  of  these  chemicals  are  so  toxic 
to  man  and  animal  that  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  must  be  observed  in  their  use, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  specific  in 
action,  that  is,  each  may  kill  one  or  a 
do2;en  different  kinds  of  pests  but  is 
non-toxic  to  others.  Moreover,  some 
are  injurious  to  certain  species  of 
plants.  Furthermore,  for  success  in 
the  use  of  nearly  any  of  these  chem¬ 
icals,  the  application  must  be  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  stage  of  greatest 
susceptibility  in  the  life  cycle  of  the 
plant  pests.  For  example,  fungicides 
generally  are  preventives  rather  than 
cures,  and  usually  are  ineffective  after 
a  plant  has  become  infected.  Some 
of  the  new  insecticides  are  so  toxic  to 
predatory  insects  but  non-toxic  to 
other  insects  equally  injurious,  that 
the  population  of  the  latter  increases 
tremendously  and  severe  damage  to 
host  plants  results. 

It  all  sums  up  to  this:  NONE  OF 
THE  NEW  CHEMICALS  IS  A 
CURE-ALL.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
older  and  better  known  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  they  are  effective  if 


used  properly.  This  requires  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pest  to  be  controlled, 
knowledge  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
host  plant  to  the  chemicals  involved, 
and  skill  in  the  application  of  the 

pesticidal  material. 

- ^ - 

Conservation  Is  Everybody’s 
Business 

From  the  Conservation  Foundation 

Americans,  more  Americans  every 
day,  are  wondering — “Is  our  day  of 
limitless  resources  about  over?”  Ques¬ 
tions  arise — “What  about  40  million 
Americans  facing  real  trouble  with 
water  supply?”  .  .  .  “Why  should 
lumber  prices  have  increased  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  general  com¬ 
modity  prices?”  .  .  .  “Are  we  really 
threatened  with  other  great  'dust 
bowls’?” 

The  conservationist  can  reply — 
“You  have  plenty  of  reason  to  worry, 
it’s  later  than  you  think!” 

Neither  the  questions  nor  the  an¬ 
swer  are  explicit  enough  regarding  a 
situation  that  does  indeed  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  present  and  future  well¬ 
being  of  our  country.  Every  activ¬ 
ity — whether  it’s  business  or  jobs  or 
colleges  or  hospitals — depends  upon 
whether  we  have  continued  flow  of 
natural  resources.  So  does  the  health 
of  our  people.  Other  nations  which 
failed  to  do  the  conservation  job  have 
either  gone  into  eclipse,  or  met  with 
starvation,  or  have  disappeared. 

As  for  the  world  in  general — grow¬ 
ing  populations,  diminishing  natural 
resources,  each  contributing  to  social 
and  political  tensions,  are  now  part 
of  our  responsibility.  Today  conser¬ 
vation  is  everybody’s  business. 

Listen  to  the  Green  Thumb  program 
on  KOA — 8  a.m.  Saturdays. 
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A  GARDEN  WITH  INDIVIDUALITY 

By  Joan  Parry 


green  grass  front  gardens  and 
tree-lined  streets,  which  are  the 
hallmark  of  Denver,  create  a  real 
problem  for  the  keen  gardener.  How 
can  the  front  yard  be  planned  so  that 
it  bears  the  individual  mark  of  its 
owner  and  still  conform  well  with  its 
neighbors? 

Mrs.  Haggart’s  garden  on  Circle 
Drive  is  a  fine  example  of  this  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  straight  path  that  leads 
centrally  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
front  door  is  flanked  on  either  side 
with  lawn.  And  on  the  far  side  of 
each  stretch  of  grass  is  a  hedge  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  path.  On  the 
one  side  the  hedge  screens  the  garage 
from  the  garden,  and  on  the  other 
shelters  a  little  enclosed  garden  of 
lawn  and  a  long  peony  border. 

The  front  garden  is  thus  partly 
open  to  the  side  walk  and  partly  pri¬ 
vate.  It  presents  a  most  attractive 
green  facade  of  grass  and  trees  to  the 
passerby,  and  yet  retains  privacy  for 
its  owner.  And  it  does  more  than 
that.  By  showing  the  individuality 
of  its  owner  it  gives  a  fair  guess  that 
the  back  garden  is  equally  unusual. 

From  the  peony  -  bordered  and 
hedged  garden  an  archway  leads 
round  the  side  of  the  house  to  the 


larger  garden  beyond,  and  this  too 
carries  out  the  same  pleasing  balanced 
proportion.  A  larger  unbroken  stretch 
of  grass  gives  a  feeling  of  space;  and 
beyond,  a  small  formal  rose  garden  a 
feeling  of  intimacy. 

This  formal  rose  garden,  edged 
with  Lodense  Privet,  is  beautifully 
designed.  And  at  one  end  of  this 
miniature  garden  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  tool  shed  imaginable — a  white- 
boarded  miniature  house;  rose  garden 
and  tool  shed  in  perfect  proportion 
the  one  to  the  other,  a  small  house 
and  garden  within  the  larger  garden. 


CONSERVATION  NEWS 
AND  VIEWS 

from  The  Land  News,  Colurhbus,  Ohio 

As  our  nation  faces  up  against  the 
greatest  crisis  of  its  existence,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  our  topsoil.  Otherwise,  we 
lose  in  the  long  drawn  out  war  ahead. 
This  means  that  no  glittering  offers 
be  made  to  plow  up  land  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  grass. 

Let’s  not  lose  our  hard-won  gains 
in  conservation. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  future  we 
can  spend  today  in  natural  resources. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  this  nation 
must  aggressively  undertake  and  ex¬ 
pand  its  resource  restoration  and  con¬ 
servation  programs.  And  contrary  to 
prevalent  Washington  philosophy, 
this  is  not  all  dam  building,  nor  all 
subsidy  payments.  It  must  deal  ob¬ 
jectively  in  basic  restoration  of  soil, 
water,  land  and  forest  resources. 


Listen  to  the  Green  Thumb  program 
on  KOA — 8  a.m.  Saturdays. 
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AN  OFFICIAL  NAME  FOR  EACH  PLANT 

M.  Walter  Pesman 


TF  you  place  a  nursery  order  for 
“Gold'on'the^carpet”,  what  do  you 
expect  to  get?  It  is  another  name  for 
Feverfew,  and  Feverfew  is  the  most 
common  name  for  Chrysanthemum 
parthenium,  a  strong'smelling,  leafy 
perennial,  usually  grown  as  a  bedding 
plant,  with  golden  foliage  and  bunches 
of  small  flowerheads. 

But  an  older  name  for  this  Chry 
santhemum  parthenium  is  either  Mat" 
ricaria  capensis  or  Matricaria  eximia, 
and  that  throws  it  with  the  camomiles, 
a  plant  that  was  at  one  time  used  for 
groundcover  instead  of  grass. 

Have  you  lost  interest  in  names  by 
this  time?  It  won’t  do  you  any  good, 
because  in  gardening  names  will  catch 
up  with  you, — or  trip  you,^ — at  some 
time  or  other.  We  simply  must  find 
a  way  so  that  we  are  all  thinking  of 
the  same  plant  when  a  certain  name  is 
given. 

S.P.N.,  short  for  Standardized  Plant 
Names,  is  the  standby  for  many  of 
us.  It  is  a  “Listing  of  Approved 
Names  of  Plants’’  prepared  for  the 
American  Joint  Committee  on  Horti" 
cultural  Nomenclature.  And  its  red 
binding  is  decorating  all  bookcases  of 
people  who  do  try  to  help  along  in 
lessening  the  confusion  of  plant 
names. 

All  you  do  in  consulting  it  is  to 
turn  to  the  name  you  know  and  you’ll 
find  after  it  the  accepted  common 
name  and  botanical  name.  For  in" 
stance:  under  Noseburn  you  find 
Tragia,  under  Catchbirdtree  you  find 
Pisonia,  under  Campion,  Lychnis,  un" 
der  Skunkbush,  Rhus  trilobata. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  some  names 
you  may  not  like,  but  all  in  all, 
S.P.N.  does  give  us  a  much"needed 
support.  For  the  first  time  nursery" 
men,  foresters,  ornamental  growers. 


and  landscape  achitects  have  a  defin" 
ite  checklist  to  follow.  The  latest  edi" 
tion,  of  1942,  has  adopted  the  Inter" 
national  Rules  of  Botanical  Nomen" 
clature;  and  that  is  of  great  help. 

Now,  if  only  we  could  get  the 
botanists  to  follow  suit  and  get  tO" 
gether  on  botanical  names.  Linnaeus, 
the  great  Swedish  botanist  (1707" 
1778)  started  out  right  by  adopting 
the  two"name  system  for  all  plants 
then  known:  one  generic  name,  such 
as  Ulmus,  Rhus  and  Helianthus,  fob 
lowed  by  the  specific  name,  such  as 
campestris,  glabra  and  annuus,  show" 
ing  which  particular  kind  of  elm, 
sumac,  or  sunflower  was  meant. 

The  fact  that  Linnaeus  himself  did 
not  stick  to  his  father’s  name  (which 
was  Nils .  Ingemarson) ,  but  adopted 
the  great  linden  tree,  which  grew  on 
the  family  acres,  as  his  godfather, — 
that  fact  does  not  detract  from  his 
insistence  that  a  plant  henceforth  be 
known  by  one  name  only,  the  name 
first  given  it  by  the  botanist  describ" 
ing  it  through  accepted  channels. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  among 
botanists  is  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  “lumpers’’  or  “splitters’’. 
Rydberg  was  a  typical  splitter,  who 
loved  to  create  new  species  and  even 
genera,  sometimes  confusing  us  by 
unheard"of  names  for  such  common 
plants  as  dogwood  (Svida),  yellow 
currant  (Chrysobotrya) ,  and  rock" 
spirea  of  Holodiscus,  which  he  called 
Sericotheca.  His  naming  scared  many 
of  us  so  much  that  we  overlooked  the 
very  fine  work  he  did  in  describing 
native  plants.  < 

“Lumpers”  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
in  gathering  under  one  name  a  large 
number  of  plants  that  really  are  quite 
unlike  each  other.  Now  we  can  only 
hope  for  a  movement  to  bring  them 
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all  together  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  truly  international  and  carefully^ 
considered  plant  listing. 

Such  an  effort  was  made  at  the 
Seventh  International  Botanical  Con¬ 
gress  which  convened  July  12  in 
Stockholm.  The  attendance  was  1250 
members  from  all  countries  interested 
in  botanical  problems,  including  the 
USSR,  Israel,  and  Indonesia. 

A  list  of  generic  names  to  be 
adopted  for  retention  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  but  even  that  was  not  accepted, 
though  discussed  for  3^4  hours. 

How  to  name  horticultural  varie¬ 
ties?  A  special  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  Sweden,  Swit2;erland 
and  Holland.  This  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  worked  out  general  rules  for 
naming,  some  of  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  others  to 
be  submitted  at  the  next  Congress  in 
Paris  in  1954. 

In  the  meantime  there  will  be  an 
International  Horticultural  Congress 
in  London  in  1952,  and  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  rules  will  be  submitted  there  to 
prevent  two  different  lines  of  action. 
So  it  seems  that  we’ll  gradually  ar¬ 
rive  at  one  international  system,  at 
least  on  botanical  names. 

So  far,  little  has  been  actually  ac¬ 
complished  in  agreement.  It  is  still 
all  right  to  use  either  capitals  or  lower 
case  letters  for  species  names,  i.o.w. 
either  Primula  Parryi  or  Primula 
parryi  will  be  acceptable.  Dropping 
the  double  i,  as  S.P.N.  has  done  (as 
in  Phlox  Drummondi)  was  too  much 
for  the  conservative  botanists,  and  the 
Congress  decided  to  allow  ii  any¬ 
where  or  else  to  use  the  original  spell¬ 
ing. 

In  other  words,  so  far  the  result 
has  been  mainly  negative;  but,  at 
least,  there  is  an  effort  made  to  get 
together,  and  that  is  more  than  the 
past  has  produced.  The  mills  of  the 
scientists  grind  slowly. 


Where  does  all  this  leave  us  for 
common  names?  I  am  afraid  that 
Little  Johnny  and  his  mother  are  apt 
to  use  a  catchy  name  for  a  striking 
flower,  such  as  "^"Bunny-in-the-grass” 
and  “Fairy-slippl^r”, — no  matter  how 
many  botanists  call  them  Western 
Figwort  (Scrophularia  occidentalis) 
and  just  Calypso  (Calypso  bulbosa).  • 
People’s  imagination  is  always  active, 
and  if  an  appropriate  name  suddenly 
appears, — nobody  knows  from  where 
at  times, — it  is  sure  to  be  adopted. 

On  the  other,  it  is  foolish  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  a  name, — like  Red- 
root — ,  that  may  mean  one  of  a  do^en 
plants;  it  is  misleading  to  call  a  mock- 
orange  syringa,”  since  that  name  has 
been  given  to  a  lilac,  or  to  talk  about 
a  Silver  Maple”  when  a  W^hite  Pop¬ 
lar  is  meant. 

It  all  comes  down  to  this  that  it  is 
safest  to  use  both  the  botanical 
(Latin)  name  and  the  current  com¬ 
mon  (English)  name,  if  you  want  to 
be  sure  to  avoid  a  mistake.  It’s  hardly 
likely  that  authorities  might  disagree 
about  both  at  the  same  time.  In  com¬ 
mon  usage,  good,  meaningful  common 
names  are  sure  to  continue:  avoid 
them  only  if  and  when  they  might 
lead  to  misunderstanding. 

More  and  more  people  in  America 
use  S.P.N.  as  their  guide;  even  tho 
a  name  has  been  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trarily  selected,  it  is  better  to  agree 
on  it  than  to  have  one  plant  go  by  a 
do2;en  names,  or  to  apply  one  name 
to  a  dozen  plants.  Whether  or  not 
you  string  a  number  of  words  to¬ 
gether  in  one  breath-taking  whole, 
such  as  Douglasfir  and  Flowerofan- 
hour  (Hibuscus  trionum),  is  of  less 
importance. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete 
if  it  did  not  pass  on  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  connected  with 
plant  names. 

Spruce  was  originally  pruce,  for 
Prussia, — a  Prussian  tree.  The  s  was 
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added  for  emphasis,  as  for  instance 
in  “splash,”  which  was  “plash”  to  be^ 
gin  with. 

Dandelion  was  Dent  de  lion  in 
French, — lion’s  tooth,  for  its  leaves. 

Rhubarb  is  from  the  Greek  Rheon 
barbaron,  the  Rheon  (or  Volga)  plant 
from  the  barbarous  country. 

Stonecrop  or  Sedum  is  so  named  be' 
cause  it  grows  on  stones  and  walls, — 
a  crop  from  stones;  English  people 
plant  it  on  their  slate  roofs,  and  call 
it  sometimes  “Welcome'home'hus' 
band'how'ever'SO'drunk.  ” 

W ashingtonia,  Jeffersonia,  Fran\' 
linia,  Lewisia,  Clarl{ia,  Linnaea,  and 
Rydbergia  have  all  been  named  after 
well'known  people. 

Spinach  is  derived  from  Hispania, 
Spain,  called  Hispinach  by  Arabs. 

Sycamore  has  suffered  from  mis' 
taken  identity  from  ’way  back.  Its 
name  comes  from  Greek  and  Latin: 
sukon,  fig,  and  moron,  mulberry,  both 
with  similar  leaves.  In  England  it 
stands  for  the  sycamore'leaved  maple, 
in  America  for  the  Planetree. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  to 


the  Swamp  Sunflower  in  its  travels. 
Having  been  baptized  Helianthus  an' 
gustifolius  in  our  northern  states,  it 
was  grown  in  European  nurseries, 
then  sent  back  to  an  American  nur' 
seryman  who  was  unable  to  read  the 
original  label  and  catalogued  it  as 
Helianthus  questifolius. 

Similar  was  the  fate  of  our  Kinni' 
kinnick,  Arctospaphylos  uva'ursa, 
(both  first  and  last  name  means  Bear' 
berry) .  Gollectors  corrupted  the  “uva' 
ursa”  in  such  a  way  that  they  called 
it  the  “universe  vine”  or  “uversy”. 

Leave  it  to  the  English  to  bring 
foreign  names  down  to  earth.  Where 
else  could  Epimedium  change  to 
“Happy  Medium?”  “Lizzie  Mack”  is 
certainly  easier  to  remember  than 
Lysimachia,  and  “Traitor’s  Cancer” 
nicely  replaces  the  Spiderwort,  orig' 
inally  named  after  John  Tradescant, 
the  17th  century  naturalist. 

But  is  it  right  to  carry  on  the  idea 
of  a  “rose  by  any  other  name”  to  the 
extent  of  applying  “Gruesome  Trip' 
lets”  to  the  dependable  red  rose  that 
greeted  Teplitz? 


TRUE  MOUNTAINMAHOGANY 

Cer  cocar  pus  montanus 


ONE  of  the  very  interesting  sights 
on  dry  hillsides  in  the  mountains 
in  winter  is  the  sun  shining  on  the 
fuzzy  twisted  fruits  of  the  mountain' 
mahogany.  While  we  refer  to  these 
fruits  as  resembling  pipe  cleaners 
twisted  into  a  corkscrew,  actually  the 
corkscrew  and  pipe  cleaners  are  a 
very  modern  thing  compared  to  these 
interesting  fruits. 

At  various  times  through  the  win' 
ter  these  fruits  loosen  on  their  stem 
and  the  wind  will  carry  them  off. 
Then  is  when  their  peculiar  construe' 
tion  comes  in  handy,  for  the  fuzzy 
hairs  make  them  light  and  easily  car' 
ried  by  the  wind,  then  when  the  wind 


drops  them  their  spiral  construction 
allows  them  to  twist  down  through 
the  leaves  or  grass  and  deposit  the 
seed  (which  of  course  is  always  on 
the  lower  end)  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

The  Mountain  mahogany  grows  on 
the  dry,  sunny  hillsides,  often  in  com' 
pany  with  the  Wax  currant  and  some 
other  native  shrubs.  It  is  in  nature 
a  rather  loose,  scraggly  shrub,  but 
under  cultivation  becomes  rather 
dense  and  attractive. 

The  name  probably  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  inner  wood  or  roots  as' 
sume  a  mahogany  like  color  with  age, 
as  it  has  no  botanical  relationship 
with  the  real  mahogany. 
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THE  NOT  SO  “MINOR”  BULBS 

by  Claire  Norton 

All  drawings  by  Claire  Norton 


/"HEN  we  turn  the  calendar  to 
April,  we  know,  in  Colorado, 
that  once  again  the  garden  is  stirring 
into  life.  And  when  we  find  in  some 
sheltered  nook  the  flaunting  bubble  of 
a  crocus,  or  an  early  squill,  or  even 
that  venturesome  tulip,  Tidipa  \auf' 
manniana,  we  are  assured  the  round 
of  color  and  beauty  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting  is  at  hand. 

The  sO'called  ‘‘minor”  bulbs  usher 
in  the  spring  for  any  gardener  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  captured  for  his 
garden  these  gay  sprites.  Just  why 
they  are  called  ‘‘minor”  when  they 
are  so  important  to  the  early  garden, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  determine, 
nor  yet  why  we  gardeners  put  off 
from  year  to  year  buying  them  in 
quantity.  Their  initial  cost  is  small, 
and  there  is  no  expenditure  for  up¬ 
keep.  Given  a  spot  where  they  can 
settle  in  happily,  their  little  colonies 
increase  in  size,  year  after  year.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  we  do  not  know 


Grape  Hyacinths,  Muscari  armeniacum 


these  flowers  from  bulbs  so  well  as 
tulips  and  daffodils,  and  in  the  fall 
when  we  should  be  getting  them  un¬ 
derground,  we  are  thinking  of  other 
things. 

Snowdrops  are  among  the  first  to 
show  and  may  bloom  as  early  as  Jan¬ 
uary  some  years.  Old-fashioned  they 
are  but  ever  a  delightful  surprise  to 
find  when  thoughts  of  gardening  are 


Waterlily  Tulip,  Tulipa  kaiij manniana 


Guinea-hen  flower,  Fritillaria  meleageis 
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A  group  of  Narcissus  species— Hooped  Pet¬ 
ticoat,  N.  bulbocodium;  Jonquil,  N,  jon- 
quilla;  Angels^  Tears,  N.  triandrus;  N. 
cyclamineus;  N.  minimus. 

but  lazily  rousing.  Most  gardeners 
have  known  since  childhood  the  white 
bells  of  Galanthus  nivalis,  almost 
twice  as  large  is  the  later  blooming 
G.  elwesi,  and  there  is  a  double  va' 
riety,  G.  nivalis  flore  pleno. 

Less  familiar,  but  sometimes  met 
with  in  Colorado  gardens,  are  the 
snowflakes.  Leucojum  vernum,  the 
spring  snowflake,  is  earliest  to  bloom, 
eight  inches  high,  white  with  green 
tipped  petals.  The  summer  snowflake, 
L.  aestivum,  blooms  in  May  or  early 
June,  is  taller  and  yellow  tipped. 

The  dwarf  squill,  Scilla  sibirica,  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  produce  its 
lovely  deep  blue  by  the  time  the  cro' 
cuses  are  beginning  to  stretch  upward 
their  chalice  blooms.  It  will  probably 
still  be  making  a  gay  note  of  color 
when  the  daffodils  open  their  buds. 


Snowdrops,  Galanthus 


Nestled  against  a  rock,  a  colony  of 
these  squills  is  inspiring.  By  May, 
the  taller,  more  robust  squills,  known 
variously  as  wood  hyacinths  and  Eng' 
lish  blue  bells,  will  be  around.  These 
grow  up  to  as  much  as  fifteen  inches 
in  height  and  come  in  shades  and 
tones  of  blue,  of  white,  and  of  pink. 
Bulb  catalogs  list  many  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  Scilla  campanulata,  or  hispan' 
ica,  and  sometimes  of  S.  nutans. 

Grape  hyacinths  like  Colorado  as 
well  as  do  we  gardeners,  especially  the 
one  sold  as  IVLuscari  armeniacum,  or 
Early  Giant.  Putting  up  its  foliage 
in  the  fall,  it  is  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom  with  the  first  real  sign  of 
spring,  displaying  its  cobalt  bells  along 
sturdy  stems  often  a  foot  tall.  And 
next  year  there  are  a  do2;en  where 
one  bulb  was  planted.  There  are 
many,  many  more  grape  hyacinth  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties,  with  Heavenly  Blue 
heading  the  list  as  familiar  to  the 
garden-minded  public.  The  Feather 
hyacinth,  a  Muscari  with  narrow  pet¬ 
als  forming  a  plume-like  spike,  is  one 
to  try  for  something  different  in  the 
spring  garden. 

Chionodoxa,  glory-of-the-snow,  and 
Eranthis,  winter  aconite,  are  two  “mi¬ 
nor”  bulbs  with  which  I  have  not  had 
much  luck.  For  some  reason  they  al¬ 
ways  disappear  after  a  season  or  so, 
though  listed  as  perfectly  hardy. 
Spring  starflower,  Tritelia,  is  another 
that  has  failed  me,  but  it  might  do 
with  protection.  That  little  iris,  1. 


reticulata,  also  wants  a  very  protected 
spot,  and  does  not  like  what  March 
can  sometimes  do  to  it  here. 

The  guinea'hen  flower,  Fritillaria 
meleagris,  is  both  hardy  and  quaint. 
We  should  have  some  of  this  around 
just  to  bring  a  smile  when  things  are 
not  going  quite  right  with  spring  gar¬ 
den  work.  And  Virginia  bluebells, 
Mertensia  virginica,  listed  with  the 
bulbs— -how  can  any  garden  be  with¬ 
out  its  beauty  when  daffodils  and  tu¬ 
lips  and  trilliums  bloom?  It  is  a  choice 
addition  to  the  shade  border. 


Squills 

Crocuses  have  an  appealing  way 
about  them,  whether  they  are  the 
rather  opulent  Dutch  or  the  fragile, 
ethereal  wild  species  obtainable  from 
bulb  specialists.  Never  should  they 
be  planted  in  twos  or  threes  here  and 
there.  They  show  to  advantage  only 
in  large  groups  or  informal  drifts  of 
their  own  kind. 

The  daffodil  or  Narcissus  tribe  has 
some  small  members  that  should  be 
considered  among  the  not  so  “minor” 
bulbs.  The  hybridizers  have  been  at 
work  on  the  Triandrus  and  Cycla- 
mineus  groups  to  give  us  some  de- 


T rilliunt  s 


lightful  new  varieties.  Then  there 
are.  the  true  jonquils  together  with 
their  hybrids,  and  those  quaintest  of 
all  flowers  that  come  from  bulbs,  the 
hoop  petticoat  daffodils.  These  latter 
are  not  as  easy  to  grow,  making  their 
foliage  in  autumn  and  liking  espe^ 
cially  dry  summer  conditions.  Mini' 
mus,  minor,  yianus,  cernuus,  junci' 
folius,  tenuior  are  other  names  for 
which  to  watch  in  the  bulb  catalogs. 

For  the  gardener  who  wants  some' 
thing  different  in  tulips,  the  Botanical 
or  Species  tulips  offer  a  wide  field. 


Virginia  bluebells,  Mertensia 


Waterdily  tulip,  Tulipa  \aufmanni' 
ana,  is  strictly  reliable,  early  blooming 
and  lovely.  Little  lady  or  candystick 
tulip,  T.  clusiana,  is  very  choice  but 
prefers  a  sheltered  spot  with  winter 
protection  for  safety.  T.  sylvestris  is 
sweetly  fragrant  and  blooms  in  late 
April  and  early  May.  There  are 
others  to  be  found  in  bulb  lists  and 
are  worthy  of  trial. 

Trilliums  should  not  be  passed 
lightly  by,  particularly  if  the  garden 
has  any  shade  to  offer.  For  at  least 
partial  shade  and  a  deep  rich  loam  is 
their  preference.  The  Eastern  white 


Pussy  ears,  Calochortus  lilicina 

wood  lily,  T.  grandiflorum,  is  most 
generally  offered,  and  is  beautiful. 
One  of  the  best  varieties  we  have  had 
for  Colorado  gardens  hails  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  T.  sessile  californi' 
cum.  We  grew  this  successfully  for 
several  years  at  an  altitude  of  9200 
feet.  It  is  the  most  fragrant  of  its 
family. 

Another  native  bulb  genus  with  a 
lot  of  merit  is  represented  by  the  Ery" 
throniums.  These  from  the  West 
Coast  are  by  far  the  showiest,  but 
our  native  Rocky  Mountain  snow  lily, 
E.  parviflorum,  deserves  cultivation. 
The  Eastern  E.  americanum  is  some" 
times  met  as  is  the  harder  to  come  by 
E.  albidum. 

Our  Native  Colorado  Erythrouium 
parviflorum 


The  star  tulips  or  pussy  ears  Calo" 
chortus  bloom  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  eight'inch,  fragrant  lilac  C.  lilac' 
inus  proved  hardy  for  us  high  into 
the  mountains.  It  offers  an  unusual 
rock  garden  subject. 

What  garden  can  be  without  lilies" 
oTthewalley  for  late  spring  bloom? 
Here  again  we  have  a  bulb  flower 
that  takes  to  partial  shade.  White  is 
the  common  valley  lily  met  every' 
where,  but  the  variety  with  bells  deli' 
cately  tinted  pink  is  worth  hunting. 
Together,  a  colony  of  these  fragrant 
flowers  along  a  shaded  path  is  some' 
thing  to  remember. 

So  there  they  are,  a  sample  of  the 
not  so  “minor”  bulbs.  Few  of  them 
are  finicky  about  their  diets.  They 
thrive  and  bloom  and  increase  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  with  a  minimum  of 
care.  Without  exception  they  are 
planted  in  early  fall,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  obtained  from  the  dealers.  A 
light  mulching  spread  late  in  Decern' 
ber  to  keep  the  ground  shaded  and 
their  foliage  underground  until  safe 
in  the  spring  will  be  advisable  the 
first  year.  Most  of  them  appear  to 
become  acclimated  by  the  time  a  seC' 
ond  spring  rolls  around  and  take  care 
of  themselves  without  even  this  cod' 
dling.  And  what  dividends  they  pay 
on  the  money  and  time  invested  in 
them! 


TREES 

from  a  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Govern' 
mental  Research  and  Services,  Univ.  of 
Washington. 

Time  passes  quickly  so  what  might 
be  a  little  tree  at  one  time  can  become 
an  expansive  giant  to  keep  trimmed 
or  to  be  cut  down  eventually  because 
of  right'of'way  limitations,  such  as 
overhead  wires,  walks,  and  narrow' 
ness  of  right'of'way. 
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FUN  WITH  GERANIUMS 

By  Mercy  Bernice  Noyce 


A  LARGE  eastern  nursery  is  calling 
the  geranium,  ''The  flower  of 
the  century/’  Our  brief  and  satisfying 
experience  agrees  with  that,  and  in 
addition,  it  is  certainly  a  versatile  and 
excellent  plant  choice  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  amateur  whether  working 
indoors  or  outside. 

Briefly  then,  here  is  the  story  of 
average  Coloradoans,  a  stone  ranch 
house  and  the  genus  Pelargonium, 
otherwise  Storkshill  (from  the  seed 
formation)  commonly  known  as  ger- 
anium. 

When  we  built  our  informal  home 
with  its  generous  corner  windows,  I. 
insisted  upon  wide  terra  cotta  sills, 
little  realizing  what  would  develop. 
About  that  time  I  rescued  a  window 
box  of  plants  from  an  early  fall 
freeze.  We  lugged  home  the  big  pots 
of  Fiat  Enchantress  from  Jo  Collin’s 
place  on  West  10th,  in  Lakewood, 
promising  to  return  the  plants  or  cut' 
tings  in  the  spring.  Boarding  "En¬ 
chantress”  was  most  rewarding,  we 
had  gorgeous  long-stemmed  blooms 
most  of  the  winter.  It  was  a  good 
beginning,  and  by  springtime  I  had 
been  thoroughly  bitten  by  the  subtle 
"geranium  bug.”  So  far  as  I  know. 


it  is  the  only  pest  connected  with  our 
plants,  but  it  effects  only  the  gardener 
and  not  the  plants.  It  is  a  delightful 
malady  and  can  be  only  temporarily 
relieved  by  finding  some  new  variety. 

Anyone  who  loves  sunshine  more 
than  an  unfaded  rug,  can  successfully 
induce  geraniums  to  bloom  indoors 
with  little  effort.  We  have  found  the 
following  conditions  necessary. 

1.  Full  sunlight,  or  at  least  east 
and  south  exposure. 

2.  Suitable  soil  mixture  for  pot¬ 
ting. 

3.  Correct  watering  schedule. 

4.  Room  temperature,  moderate. 
About  72,  50-60  at  night. 

5.  Correct  feeding  schedule. 

6.  Proper  pruning. 

The  first  condition  is  self-explana¬ 
tory.  Without  an  abundance  of  sun¬ 
shine,  geraniums  will  not  bloom. 
Where  can  you  find  better  sunshine 
than  ours? 

Potting  soil  should  be  light  and 
well-drained.  Our  Lakewood  soil  is 
heavy  with  clay,  so  we  use  one-third 
garden  soil  that  has  been  tilled  and 
enriched,  one-third  sand  or  part  ver- 
miculite  and  the  rest  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  One-half  teaspoon  of  super 
phosphate  is  mixed  in  thoroughly  to 
each  six-inch  pot,  less  for  the  smaller 
containers. 

During  the  indoor  season  (October 
to  May  30)  potted  geraniums  require 
a  good  soaking  every  second  or  third 
day,  depending  upon  the  humidity  in 
the  home.  Geraniums  enjoy  drying 
out  somewhat,  so  we  water  when  the 
top  is  good  and  dry,  but  never  permit 
them  to  stand  in  water. 

We  have  fine  results  using  "Hy- 
ponex”  as  a  liquid  feeding.  One  tea¬ 
spoonful  is  dissolved  into  a  gallon  of 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Betfer  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


-/Tv 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Are.  Phone  AC  2809 


Mountain  Peat  Makes  the  Good  Earth  Better 

Planting  a  new  lawn,  rebuilding  an  old  one  or  conditioning  your  present  lawn, 
nothing  works  so  well  as  a  good  humus  plus  an  adequate  fertilizer.  MOUNTAIN 
PEAT  mixed  equally  with  barnyard  or  sheep  fertilizer  supplies  this  essential 
humus  and  plant  food. 

CALL  WESTWOOD  1407 

for  prompt  and  courteous  service — full  and  accurate  measure 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mt.  Morrison,  Colorado 

Nursery  on  Morrison  Road  (U.  S.  Highway  285)  7]/2  miles  west  of  Denver 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NURSERIES 

Nursery  Stock  •  Fences  •  Sprinkler  Systems 

4160  EAST  16TH  AVENUE  DENVER  7,  COLO. 

Phene  FRemont  2862 


THE  DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  CO. 

Three  Generations  of 
Tree  Saving  Service 

Res.  Phone  Office  Phone 

Litt.  263-W  MA  2588 


THE  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 

Gold  Seal  Seeds 

Seeds 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 

Planet  Jr.  Tools 

Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 

Binder  Twine 

Sacks  Sack  Needles 

Sacking  Twine 

1425  15th  Street  TAbor  4255 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURE  IS 

DIFFERENT 

GEORGE  KELLY'S  GARDEN  BOOK. 

It's  a  MUST  for  everyone  interested  in  trees  or  Flowers. 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


HAWAIIAN  FLOWERS 

The  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horti' 
culture  Association  wishes  to  express 
its  deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott  Wilmore  for  the  fine  volume  of 
HAWAIIAN  FLOWERS,  presented 
to  the  Library  on  their  return  from 
Hawaii. 

1951  PROPOSALS 

We  are  in  need  of  many  more 
books  on  special  subjects  for  the  li' 
brary.  The  following  patrons  agree 
to  help  supply  these  important  re¬ 
quirements. 

Atlas  Iron  Works — (Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alvin  Strutz;,  Jr.) 

Mrs.  Edward  O.  Cook — (Mildred 
Cook.) 

Mrs.  W.  Cranmer  Coors. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Dispense. 

Mrs.  Eric  Douglas. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Ellis. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Hartz,. 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnston. 

Mrs.  Frieda  Leppla. 

Mrs.  Mason  Lewis. 

Miss  Martha  L.  McBrayer. 

McCoy  6?  Jensen — (Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Phillip  McCoy.) 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Regent. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sawyer. 

Mr.  John  Swingle. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Walton. 

Mr.  John  Waugh. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Carrey. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  NOW 
IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Western  Land  and  Water  Use 

Mont  H.  Saunderson 
Doorway  to  Nature 

Raymond  T.  Fuller 
A  Garden  of  Peace 

F.  Frankfort  Moore 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Josiah  Gregg 
in  2  Vol.,  edited  by  M.  G.  Fulton 
Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

Paul  W.  Dempsey 
Be  Your  Own  Gardener 

Sterling  Patterson 
Rock  and  Water  Gardens 

F.  W.  Meyer 
Within  My  Garden  Walls 

Georgia  S.  Whitman 
Bulbs  for  Your  Garden 

Allen  H.  Wood,  Jr. 
Herbs,  Their  Culture  and  Uses 

Rosetta  E.  Clarkson 
Hawaiian  Flowers 

Loraine  E.  Kuck  and 
Richard  C.  Tongg 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE 
AERO-MIST  NEWS 

The  key  to  controlling  Dutch  elm 
disease  may  lie  in  keeping  the  soil 
alkaline.  Several  trees  in  Denver  be¬ 
came  infected  with  the  disease.  At 
the  same  time,  beetles  which  spread 
the  infection  increased  alarmingly, 
and  conditions  were  right  for  a  seri¬ 
ous  outbreak.  But  instead  of  spread¬ 
ing,  it  died  out.  Significantly,  Den¬ 
ver  soils  are  highly  alkaline.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  is  worst  in 
New  England,  where  most  soils  are 
strongly  acid. 

COLORADO-WYOMING  ACAD¬ 
EMY  OF  SCIENCE 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Academy  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Denver  on  April  27 
and  28.  All  interested  in  the  latest 
scientific  thought  will  enjoy  these  ses¬ 
sions.  Call  Moras  Shubert  for  details. 
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£ui^  MORE 
MORE 
^itk  WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wodsworth 
Phone  GLendale  4737 


ROSES 

Hardy  Field  Grown 

All  Western  Grown — No.  1  Grade 
— 2-Year  Plants  True  to  Name — 
Pruned,  Ready  for  Planting 

Carefully  Selected  Varieties 
for  Our  Western  Gardens 

36  Patented  Varieties 
40  Non-Patented  Varieties 

Ask  for  Our  1951  Catalog 

• 

SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 

1525  Champa  St.  Denver,  Colorado 
Phones:  MA  2778  -  CH  1817 


Flowers  Galore  With  An 


IMAGINE  the  joy  of  gardening  all  year 
'round  .  .  .  Twelve  months  of  the  year 
instead  of  five  .  .  .  Have  fresh  flowers 
When  all  is  bleak  and  cold  outdoors  .  .  . 
Camellias,  begonias,  snapdragons  or  orchids 
.  .  .  Gay  and  fragrant  stock,  hyacinths, 
freesias  or  whatever  your  favorites  may  be. 

It's  simple  with  Orlyt,  the  easy-to-put-up 
greenhouse  that  comes  in  sections  and  goes 
together  with  bolts  and  screws.  Five  basic 
model  Greenhouses  and  Lean-tos,  76  sizes: 
5  by  1 0  ft,  to  13  by  26  ft. — priced  from 
$175  to  $780  ready  to  go  on  your  founda¬ 
tion.  Why  not  call  PAUL  R.  SPENCER  & 
CO.,  Agent,  4000  York  St.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  telephone  KEystone  3293,  for  com¬ 
plete  facts.  Also  ask  for  booklet  No.  5. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Des  Plaines,  III. 
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DR.  McFARLAND’S 

Memoirs  of  a  Rose  Man 

Tales  from  Breeze  Hill 


is  the  story  of  how  the  “tail 
end”  of  a  vineyard  was  converted 
into  a  beautiful  yet  simple  garden  of 
roses.  He  tells,  intimately,  of  the  cir' 
cumstances  which,  early  in  his  life, 
interested  him  in  plants.  He  recounts 
the  successes  of  Dr.  Mills  and  Walter 
Van  Fleet,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  who 
also  loved  roses  and  devoted  much  of 
his  talents  to  their  culture.  Down 
through  the  ages  doctors  have  figured 
in  the  life  of  plants.  Today,  many 
of  our  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons 
are  better  able  to  carry  on  their  trying 
work  through  relaxation  in  a  garden. 

Dr.  McFarland’s  book  is  humble 
enough  in  size;  he  had  the  ability  in 
writing  of  the  beauty  of  any  plant, 
including  much  cleverly ^ concealed 
culture,  to  do  it  with  a  minimum  of 
words. 

The  rose  man  from  Breeze  Hill 
shared  his  great  love  for  climbing 
roses  with  other  climbing  hardy  plants 
— wisteria,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  ivy 
— and  was  particularly  fond  of  flow' 
ers  with  fragrance,  which  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  inclusion  of  Philadel- 
phus  in  his  book.  There  is  his  usual 
frankness  in  his  comparison  of  roses 
to  people.  Some,  he  found,  great  in 
spirit,  kindly,  generous  and  some,  he 
wrote,  “disappoint.”  No  one  was 
more  disappointed  than  Dr.  McFar¬ 
land  when  any  rose  failed  to  meet  the 
high  standard  necessary  for  accept¬ 
ance  and  introduction. 

You  will  be  held  by  every  word  in 
these  Breeze  Hill  Memoirs.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  sympathetic  handling  of  his 
own  life  has  given  new  meaning  to 
the  rose.  Before  the  publication  of 
this  book.  Liberty  H.  Bailey  wrote  in 
the  preface,  “I  am  glad  that  a  memoir 
of  Dr.  McFarland’s  life  and  work  is 


to  appear.  It  will  keep  his  influence 
alive.  He  stood  for  everything  good.” 
Helen  Fowler. 

THE  PRUNING  BOOK,  by  G.  L. 
Wittrock  of  the  New  York  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden. 

We  rush  out  into  our  gardens, 
pruners  in  hand  and  without  knowing 
one  correct  rule  for  shaping,  preserv¬ 
ing  or  even  saving  a  shrub,  we  start 
lopping  the  tangled  branches  and  as¬ 
sume  we  are  pruning,  not  realizing 
that  both  root  and  top  systems  must 
be  considered  and  kept  in  proper  bal¬ 
ance.  Again,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  prune  shrubs  about  to  bloom. 

The  PRUNING  BOOK  tells  the 
full  story,  what  to  do  and  why,  for 
flowering  shrubs,  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  also  evergreens  and  hedges.  It 
is  written  by  a  man  who  ought  to 
know.  After  reading  it,  you  will 
have  lots  of  fun  watching  a  reputable, 
licensed  tree  man  do  the  job. 

Helen  Fowler. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

How  are  Phlox  subulata  and  also 
Iberis  propagated,  please  tell  me  what 
preference  do  primulas  have?  Denver. 

Phlox  subulata  is  increased  by  root 
division  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  or 
by  cuttings  in  July;  for  Iberis  cuttings 
can  be  ta\en  at  the  end  of  July  or 
early  August.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
March  or  as  soon  as  ripe.  Here  in 
Colorado  primidas  prefer  leafmold 
and  sharp  sand.  They  must  have 
shade.  In  one  garden  in  Colorado  I 
have  \nown  primulas  to  succeed  in 
the  full  sun  but  they  were  watered 
heavily  every  single  day.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  planted  in  the  sun 
as  they  definitely  are  shadedoving 
plants. 
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2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


I  Y  p 


iEESER  &  sons 

(dcapin^  and  dontracting^ 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens#  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

FOR  DORMANT  SPRAYING 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

SPruce  6163  1080 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURE  IS 

DIFFERENT 

GEORGE  KELLY'S  GARDEN  BOOK. 

Lists  of  Plants  and  Cultural  Instructions  for  this  Climate. 


PAX  el  iminates  crabgrass 
from  your  lawn  by  killing  the 
seeds  in  the  ground.  One  ap¬ 
plication  early  in  Spring  does 
the  job.  6  lbs.  covers  1  00  sq. 
ft.  Odorless,  does  not  turn 
grass  brown,  good  fertilizer. 

Also  kills  night  crawlers. 

TOO  lbs.  53^50 

Send  for  copy  of  1951 
Catalog 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 
240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


COME  IN  AND  SEE  OUR 
COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
Evergreens  -  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs 

Perennials  -  Roses  -  Vines 

Open  Saturday  and  Sunday 

ASSOCIATED  FORESTRY 
AND  LANDSCAPE  CO. 

Member  of  Colo.  Nurserymen's  Assn. 

6825  E.  26th  Ave  EA  3498 


Part  of  Martin  KeuVs  garden,  showing  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  terrace 

supported  by  Sempervivum. 


BEAUTY  WITH  UTILITY 


By  Martin  R.  Keul 


OUR  beautiful  city  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  many  large  and  at' 
tractively  landscaped  home  grounds 
with  their  carefully  planned  flower, 
vegetable  and  small  fruit  gardens.  Be 
sides  these  elaborate  displays  of  plant' 
ings,  however,  we  also  have  thousands 
of  small  homes  with  only  limited  space 
for  a  garden,  whose  owners,  neverthe' 
less,  are  anxious  to  make  their  home 
grounds  as  attractive  and  productive 
as  possible.  To  them  especially,  we 
offer  a  few  helpful  suggestions. 

The  home  must  be  given  the  proper 
setting  by  the  plant  life  which  sur' 
rounds  it,  so  that  the  entire  home 
ground,  including  the  garden  section, 
forms  a  harmonious  unit  in  color, 
neatness,  arrangement  and  general 
pleasing  appearance.  Hence,  correct 
planning,  planting  and  care  of  the 
home  grounds  are  essential.  In  other 
words,  you  must  know  what,  where, 
when  and  how  to  plant  and  care  for, 


and  why  you  do  your  work  in  that 
particular  way. 

Nothing  beautifies  the  home  ground 
more  than  a  well  kept  lawn.  It  is  the 
green  carpet  surrounding  the  home. 
A  few  well  chosen  plants  placed  at 
doorways  and  corners  or  some  other 
strategic  points  are  all  that  the  av' 
erage  home  needs  to  soften  its  lines 
and  tie  it  into  the  landscape  pictures. 
This  is  known  as  the  foundation 
planting. 

The  intimate  garden  with  its  rock 
garden,  lily  pool,  sun  dial,  bird  bath, 
and  inviting  bench  and  table  is  the 
outdoor  living  room.  Screened  in  by 
vines  and  shrubs,  it  is  a  place  where 
one  may  relax  in  privacy  or  serve 
meals  and  entertain  guests  in  the  sum' 
mertime.  If  not  such  an  elaborate 
place  of  retreat,  every  small  home 
owner  can  at  least  afford  to  have  a 
small  arbor  or  summer  house  covered 
with  vines  near  the  rear  of  the  house, 
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where  the  housewife  can  sit  outdoors 
while  peeling  potatoes,  darning  socks, 
or  just  relaxing. 

For  an  effective  display  in  the 
flower  garden,  select  and  group  your 
annuals,  perennials,  and  roses  with 
special  attention  to  height,  color  har¬ 
mony  and  season  of  bloom,  showing 
something  in  bloom  at  all  seasons  from 
early  spring  till  late  in  the  fall.  For 
your  vegetable  garden,  select  varieties 
that  rate  high  in  food  value,  that  the 
family  likes,  that  are  suitable  for  the 
available  space,  and  that  you  knov/ 
will  grow  successfully. 

Arrange  your  plan  for  a  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  garden,  planting 
your  fall  garden  in  the  same  space 
occupied  earlier  in  the  season  by  the 
spring  garden.  Work  out  a  planting 
table  for  each  month.  Where  space 
is  very  limited,  flowers  and  vegetables 
intermingled  provide  a  harmony  of 
color.  For  example;  after  the  cutting 
of  asparagus  has  stopped,  plant  cos¬ 
mos  in  the  asparagus  bed.  Plant  a 
few  petunias  in  the  melon  and  cu¬ 
cumber  hills.  Between  Verbena  or 
Phlox  drummondi  borders,  you  may 
plant  rows  of  late  beets  and  carrots 
for  autumn  display.  Lettuce  and 
parsley  may  also  serve  as  borders. 

Small  fruits  may  be  planted  where 
ever  there  is  available  space.  The 
small  fruits  such  as  strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  grapes,  etc.,  should  find  a  place 
in  the  home  ground  plantings.  Train 
grapevines  on  a  trellis  or  fence  and 
use  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and  vines  for 
screens  and  hedges.  In  pruning  al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  giving  shrubs, 
vines  and  trees  a  graceful  appearance. 

Know  your  soil  and  improve  it  by 
making  and  using  compost.  It  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  successful  gardening 
and  home  ground  beautification.  And 
finally,  keep  your  plant  life  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion,  irrigation,  fertilization,  dusting, 
or  spraying. 


The  outdoor  workroom  screened  with 
ornamental  shrubs. 


Complete  Line  of  Fertilizers 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma, 
Vigoro,  Pax  and  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 


W e  Are  Featuring 

Three  and  Four  Year 
Colorado  Grown 
FRUIT  TREES 

In  complete  assortment 

SCHULHOFF  NURSERIES 
AND  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FROM 
NORTHERN  COLORADO 

A  general  line  including  Fruit  Trees 
and  Plants,  New  and  Standard 
Roses,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  outstanding  stock  of 
Garden  Mums. 

Catalog  on  request. 

Kroh  Bros.  Nurseries 

Loveland,  Colo. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURE 

IS  DIFFERENT 

By  George  W.  Kelly 

Published  by  The  Green  Thumb  Council,  1951. 


OT  only  is  Rocky  Mountain  horti' 

^  culture  different,  hut  so  also  is 
“George  Kelly’s  Garden  Book’’  on  it. 
Incidentally,  it  is  the  best  garden  book 
I  know  of.  Those  who  know  George 
Kelly  would  expect  his  product  to  be 
different  and  best.  The  author  is  no 
“arm  chair’’  horticulturist.  A  life' 
time  has  been  spent  in  preparation. 
So  many  garden  hooks  are  but  re' 
hashes  of  those  that  preceded  them, 
and  written  without  actual,  specific 
experience  —  successes  and  failures. 
George,  as  he  is  called  by  the  thou' 
sands  who  know  him  and  depend  on 
him,  is  a  student,  a  practical  nursery' 
man  of  many  years  experience,  and 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  been  Horti' 
culturist  for  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association.  He  is 
the  top  authority  in  the  country  on 
Rocky  Mountain  plants.  Combine 
those  qualifications  with  the  soul  of 
an  artist  and  the  enthusiasm  and  in' 
dustry  of  a  zealot,  and  it  is  no  won' 
der  his  “Garden  Book’’  is  a  distinc' 
tive  creation. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  MUST  for  every 
houseowner  in  Colorado,  whether  he 
or  she  be  horticulturally  minded  or 
not.  (And  all  can  afford  it  at  $1.50.) 
Everyone  in  Colorado  has  a  lawn, 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the 
latest  and  most  authoritative  informa' 
tion  on  its  care  and  the  destruction 
of  dandelions,  weeds  and  crab  grass. 
Everyone  has  trees,  and  at  least  a  few 
shrubs.  From  this  manual  he  can 
learn  the  easy  way  to  maintain  them 
and  prune  them.  Even  the  house' 
wife,  who  wants  to  know  what  plants 
she  can  grow  on  her  mantle  in  the 


living  room,  finds  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  fool'proof  homebodies.  The 
book  covers  everything:  “How  Rocky 
Mountain  Horticulture  is  Different,” 
with  analyses  of  our  soil,  water,  bugs 
and  diseases;  “Planning,  Planting  and 
Pruning,”  all  phases  and  full  details; 
“Plants  to  Fit  the  (Colorado)  Glim' 
ate.”  All  of  them.  Evergreens,  de' 
ciduous  trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  aii' 
nuals  and  even  herbs.  And  finally, 
“Gardening  by  the  Month”;  what 
to  do  each  month  of  the  year. 

To  me,  the  fillers  at  the  bottoms  of 
pages  are  the  most  priceless  of  all. 
They  are  Kelly,  pure  and  simple.  In 
them  is  packed  information,  charm 
and  homely  philosophy. 

George,  Colorado  citizens  are  for' 
ever  indebted  to  you. 

Robert  E.  More. 


Questions  and  Answers 

At  the  far  end  of  my  property  I 
need  a  coarse  plant.  What  do  you 
suggest?  Salt  Lake. 

LoiV'growing  buttercup,  Nepeta 
glechoma,  if  damp,  some  Sedum  and 
also  Sempervivum,  and  the  Bishop's 
weed  (Aegopodium  podograria  varie' 
gatum).  There  are  others.  These 
named  are  good  looking  and  fit. 

My  Hollyhocks  were  poor  last  year 
with  backs  of  leaves  covered  with 
spots.  What  is  the  trouble  and  what 
should  I  do?  Albuquerque. 

Tour  Hollyhocks  are  infected  with 
the  rust  fungus.  In  the  fall  burn  all 
top  growth,  this  is  foliage  and  stems, 
and  in  the  spring  apply  dusting  sub 
phur,  especially  to  the  underside  of 
leaves.  Repeat  every  two  wee\s  or  so. 
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WITH  NO  ATTACHMENTS 

★  It's  a  Tiller 

★  It's  a  Cultivator 

★  It's  a  Plow 

★  It's  a  Spot  Digger 

★  It's  a  Weeder 

WITH  A  FEW 

ECONOMICAL  ATTACHMENTS 

★  It's  a  Lawn  Mower 

★  It's  a  Road  Grader 
it  It's  a  Burden  Carrier 

Uses  standard  cultivating  tools 
Does  not  damage  flowers  or  grass 


COLORADO 


COMPANY 

Phone  RE  3320  693  E.  Speer 


ROSES 

This  year's  limited  supply  will  not 
lost  long. 

Don’t  be  disappointed 

Obey  that  impulse  today  and  order 
patented  and  standard  varieties 
from 

Amidon's  Cash  Nursery 

2155  W.  48th  Ave.  GR  4366 


FISHER  HAS  IT 
MILORGANITE 


FRemont  2791 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
INSECTICIDES  FOR  EVERY 
GARDENER  OR  NURSERYMAN 

Colorado  .44 

INSECTICIDES  AND 
WEEDICIDES 

Chlordane  2,4, 5-T 
Toxaphene  2,4-D 
BHC  Aldrin 

DDT  Parathion 


CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
OF  COLORADO 

1592  W.  12TH  STREET 
DENVER,  COLORADO  AComa  5895 
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FUN  WITH  GERANIUMS 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

tap  water.  More  than  one  feeding  a 
month  may  produce  sappy  growth, 
and  unattractive  plants  with  few 
blooms. 

Properly  pruned  geraniums  pro' 
duce  better  blooms  and  are  certainly 
more  attractive  in  indoor  pots  or 
boxes.  It  sometimes  seems  harsh,  but 
pinching  out  tops  and  cutting  back 
straggly  branches  is  a  wise  procedure. 
Every  gardener  seems  to  learn  by  ex' 
perience  that  it  is  not  best  to  bring 
in  the  old  plants.  It  is  far  more  satis- 
factory  to  take  cuttings  even  though 
it  may  take  longer  to  get  flowers. 
Methods  of  rooting  cuttings  may 
vary.  Some  use  wet  sand  or  vermicu- 
lite  and  others  root  cuttings  in  water. 
We  always  cut  just  below  a  joint,  for 
the  roots  seem  to  start  there  in  either 
method. 

Much  can  be  said  about  varieties  of 
geraniums  and  how  to  accumulate  a 
collection.  Like  others,  we  began  by 
trading  with  friends  and  we  bought 
locally.  After  a  recent  pleasant  visit 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Kassler  of  Denver, 
we  came  away  with  a  fine  peppermint 
( tomentosum )  nicely  rooted,  and  gen¬ 
erous  cuttings  of  vari-colored  Lady 
Pollack,  Distinction,  and  a  fragrant 
cut-leaf  finger  bowl  variety.  Mrs. 
Kassler’s  favorite  plant  is  the  splendid 
peppermint,  a  procumbent  grower 
with  large  velvety  “grape”  leaves  and 
a  truly  refreshing  mint  scent. 

We  prefer  a  variety  of  color  and 
have  only  recently  begun  to  collect 
the  scented  leaf  types  (which  seldom 
bloom  indoors)  and  the  variegated 
leaf  types.  Ten  plants  from  Low- 
stone’s  sills  are  now  gayly  blooming. 
These  are  most  productive  and  we 
recommend  the  following: 

Mme.  Buchner— double  white,  com¬ 
pact  and  blooms  often. 

Enchantress  —  double  salmon,  large 

blooms,  long  stems. 


Michell’s  Sensation- — double  soft 
scarlet. 

Jean  Pabon — double  red,  large 
flowers. 

Mme.  Jaulin — double  apple  blossom 
pink. 

Jean  Viaud — mauve  rose. 

Hills  of  Snow — green  and  white  leaf, 
single  red. 

Suzanne — double  orchid  pink  (very 
fine) . 

Iowa  Pride  (our  name  until  correctly 
classified) — single  pink  with  white 
eye.  From  Theodore  and  Marie 
Hefley,  1330  Chase,  Mountair, 
Colo. 

Charles  Turner — ivy  type,  large  pink 
blooms. 

The  scented  leaf  geraniums  are 
grown  for  their  variety  and  pungent 
odors  rather  than  for  the  small  blos¬ 
soms  they  produce.  Baird’s  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  list  77  varieties  in  their 
catalog.  In  addition  to  the  pepper¬ 
mint,  we  have  seven  plants  from  Carl¬ 
ton  Villa  seed  including:  Little  Leaf 
Rose,  Lemon,  Snow  Flake,  Butterfly, 
Decipians  and  Cody’s  Fragrant.  Our 
pine-scented  geranium  is  an  attractive 
plant  with  a  fragrant  conifer  scent. 
The  fine  cut  leaves  are  edged  with 
white. 

If  there  are  those  who  class  the 
geranium  along  with  antimacassars, 
pot-bellied  stoves  and  other  stuffy  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  Victorian  period,  let  it  be 
said  that  this  is  a  versatile  plant  well 
suited  to  the  modern  functional  home. 
It  reflects  its  surroundings  and  has 
always  seemed  a  cheerful  sort  of 
plant.  Geraniums  need  not  always  be 
in  clay  pots.  Wooden  boxes  and  brass 
containers  are  most  attractive.  We 
pick  the  long  stemmed  blooms  and 
arrange  them  in  low  modern  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  they  make  stunning  cor¬ 
sages. 

Insects  and  diseases  do  not  plague 
the  collector  of  geraniums.  No  spray¬ 
ing  is  required.  Except  for  white  fly 
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which  attacks  the  Martha  Washing' 
tons  or  Domesticums,  there  are  no 
bugs  to  fight.  While  very  beautiful, 
the  Domesticums  seldom  respond  to 
home  growing  conditions.  We  have 
therefore  not  included  them. 

As  a  hobby,  nothing  has  ever  flour' 
ished  so  well  for  us.  We  still  collect 
furiously  and  at  the  point  of  becom' 
ing  eccentric,  our  standard  greeting 
these  days  is,  “Say,  have  you  seen  our 
geraniums?” 


This  month's  feature 

IRIS  AND  DWARF  IRIS 

Dealers  for  Atlas  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

NEWMAN  GARDENS 

5152  NEWTON  ST.  GL  5147 


WE  HAVE 

12  New  Varieties  of  GLADIOLUS 
from  Holland. 

A  Good  Selection  of  PERENNIALS 
for  Shady  Places,  Potted. 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 

PEarl  3791 


alters  of  Beautiful  Gardens” 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURE  IS 

DIFFERENT 

GEORGE  KELLY'S  GARDEN  BOOK. 

$1.50 

at  Horticulture  House  and  other  places. 


Your  Evergreen  Sprayin 


Red  Spiders,  Aphids  and  Scale  Insects  sap  the  vitality  of  ever¬ 
greens  causing  their  needles  to  brown  and  drop.  We  recom¬ 
mend  our  CONTACTCIDE  SPRAY  to  control  this  condition. 


If  your  soil  is  deficient  in  certain  nutrients 
your  evergreens  go  hungry!  This  year  we  ore 
including  o  liquid  fertilizer  in  our  spray  for¬ 
mula  to  fertilize  evergreens  through  their 
needles. 


For  Healthy  and  Beautiful  Evergreens  Call 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  Colo. 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  ''SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B,  C.,  Canada 


SPHAGNUM  PEAT  MOSS 
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APRIL  GARDENING 

T\ON’T  let  April  weather  fool  you,  for  we  will  have  storms  one  week  and 

spring-like  days  the  next.  Don't  uncover  all  the  things  that  have  been 
protected  with  earth  mounds  or  shade  until  the  new  growth  demands  it,  for 
it  is  this  sudden  changing  of  temperature  which  is  so  hard  on  tender  plants. 

All  planting  should  be  done  this  month  if  possible,  with  the  exception  of 
Birch  and  some  other  slow-growing  trees.  If  your  nurseryman  handles  potted 
or  dormant  stock  the  season  can  be  extended  into  May.  Perennials  can  be 
moved  almost  any  time  with  attached  soil. 

When  the  fine  days  give  you  the  urge  to  work  in  the  garden  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  seasonal  work,  spend  your  time  improving  the  soil 
in  your  garden  spots.  Work  in  peat,  manure  or  compost,  or  replace  very  poor 
soil. 

Some  dormant  spraying  can  still  be  done  before  the  leaves  appear.  This 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  Use  the  miscible  oil  spray  for  control 
of  scale  on  Ash,  Elm,  Maple,  Dogwood,  Lilac,  Cotoneaster  or  other  deciduous 
things;  and  lime-sulphur  on  evergreens  to  control  gall  aphids  and  spidermites. 

Start  examining  your  Junipers,  Spruce  and  Pine  weekly  for  indications 
of  infestations  of  Aphids.  Look  especially  at  the  Colorado  Junipers,  Colorado 
Spruce  and  Pinon  Pine.  It  is  important  to  get  these  aphids  when  they  first 
appear  and  prevent  their  rapid  spread.  If  your  trees  are  of  any  considerable 
size  they  will  require  the  high  pressure  equipment  of  the  commercial  sprayers. 

Finish  up  all  necessary  tree  trimming  now.  All  stubs  from  limbs  broken 
in  last  fall’s  storm  should  be  carefully  removed.  Check  especially  that  no 
broken  elm  limbs  are  left  which  would  make  ideal  breeding  places  for  the 
scolytus  beetle.  We  must  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  avoid  another  flare-up 
of  this  insect  in  our  elm  trees. 

Leave  all  but  emergency  trimming  on  shrubs  until  after  they  have 
bloomed.  Clean  up  the  garden  now  and  remove  trash  and  unnecessary  mate¬ 
rial  but  do  not  remove  the  valuable  mulch  from  the  garden  or  lawn.  We  can 
have  neatness  without  removing  all  covering  of  the  soil.  Learn  to  use  the 
bamboo  rake  instead  of  the  garden  rake  when  cleaning  up. 

Start  now  training  the  lawn  to  expect  water  deep  in  the  soil  instead  of 
only  in  the  top  2  inches.  Water  the  lawn  whenever  it  is  dry,  but  water  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  let  it  go  until  it  needs  it  again,  whether  this  is  three  days 
or  three  weeks.  Reseed  the  bare  spots  and  fertilize  if  the  soil  is  poor  or  worn 
out.  Covering  the  bare  spots  in  the  lawn  with  a  growth  of  bluegrass  or  humus 
will  prevent  a  lot  of  grief  from  weeds  in  the  lawn  later. 

If  you  like  to  play  with  little  plants  (and  what  gardener  does  not)  get 
a  few  flats  of  annual  flowers  started  soon  so  that  they  will  have  about  6  weeks’ 
growth  when  the  settled  weather  comes,  about  the  first  of  June. 

Drive  around  and  enjoy  the  first  flowers  that  brighten  the  spring  and 
give  a  foretaste  of  the  big  splurges  of  color  to  come  later.  Get  out  to  the 
foothills  some  time  and  see  the  early  things  coming  there.  Soon  the  routine 
of  watering  and  spraying  and  cultivating  will  keep  you  too  busy  to  look  around 
at  other  places. 
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MICHIGAN  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE 

Woven  Close  Together  With  Gleaming 
Copper  Wire 

A  Truly  Beautiful  Privacy  Fence 
AVAILABLE  IN  5-  AND  6-FOOT  HEIGHTS 
Call,  Write  or  Phone 

Elcar  Fence  and  Supply  Co. 

4405  East  Evans  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  RAce  2879 


HARENBERG'S  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  Cook  DE  7335 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGNING  TREE  PRUNING 

Stop  and  select  your  materials  for  Spring  Gardening 

Nursery  Stock  Gordon  Supplies  Roses  Perenniols 


JACK  HARENBURG 
Landscape  Designer 


EARL  SINNAMON 
Horticulturist 
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Radio's  Favorite  Garden  Program 

‘The  Green  Thumb” 

featuring 

•  Pages  from  George  Kelly's  Garden  Book 

•  Interviews  with  Garden  Guests 

•  Your  Garden  Cliriic 

LISTEN  EVERY  SATURDAY 
8:00  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Presented  by — KOA  Agriculture  Dept,  in  Cooperation  with 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

KOA 


SEQUOIA 
REDWOOD 

Picket  Fence 


Build  it  Yourself! 

We  lend  you  a  Post  Hole  Digger 


Frame  your  yard  in  the  rich  tones 
of  genuine  Sequoia  REDWOOD.  It's 
chemically  treated  to  add  life  to  this 
naturally  durable  wood.  Gothic  pointed 
pickets  42  in.  high,  %  in.  thick,  2%  in. 
wide.  Complete  8  ft.  section  — 24  pickets; 

2  rails,  1  in.x  3  in.x  8  ft., post  3  in.x  3  in.x6  ft., 
nails  included— complete,  _  _  _ 

ready  for  you  to  nail  together.  £ 

Reie  Arbor,  $1  5.1  0  Cote  Arbor,  $7.45 
Goto,  reody-buMt,  $7.30  Comer  Girard,  $6.35 


Visit-  Our  Greenhouses 

Largest  Selection  in  Denver 
of 

FANCY  TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 

Complete  Line  of 
Quality  Bedding  Plants 

Geraniums,  Double  Petunias, 
Lantanas,  Lobelias,  Agera- 
tum.  Verbena,  Snaps,  Etc. 

CITY  FLORAL 

1440  Kearney  EAst  7281 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  maf{e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  hortu 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.’" 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 


MAY  SCHEDULE 

May  3.  Thursday  evening,  8  p.  m.. 
Horticulture  House.  “Busyman’s 
Garden.”  Busyman  could  be  ah 
most  any  one  of  us  these  days, 
and  who  wouldn’t  like  to  know 
how  to  have  a  happy  garden  with 
a  minimum  of  effort.  M.  Walter 
Pesman  will  come  to  Horticulture 
House  on  Thursday,  May  3,  at 
eight  p.  m.  to  tell  us  how  to  achieve 
that  happy  situation.  He  will  have 
suggestions  for  things  we  can  do 
now,  and  things  we  can  plan  for 
the  future  to  insure  our  gardens 
against  becoming  more  work  than 
relaxation. 

May  ‘>'6.  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Archeological  exploration  in  vicin' 
ity  of  Walsenberg.  Phone  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Anna  Timm,  Leader. 

May  13.  Sunday.  Joint  trip  with 
Colorado  Mountain  Club  to  Silver 
Cedar  Botanical  Reserve  and  Beav¬ 
er  Brook  Trail.  Dr.  E.  H.  Brun- 
quist.  Leader. 

May  17.  Thursday  evening  at  Horti¬ 
culture  House.  “Birds  in  the  Gar¬ 
den”  by  Ona  Scudder. 

May  20.  Sunday.  Wild  flower  trip 
to  Allen’s  Park.  Leave  Horticul¬ 
ture  House  at  8  a.  m.  Leader, 
Sylvia  Stephens. 

May  26-31.  Saturday  to  Thursday. 
Scouting  trip  into  Dinosaur  Na¬ 
tional  Monument.  Some  by  jeep 
and  some  by  backpack.  A  won¬ 


derful  wild  country.  Register  as 
soon  as  possible.  Led  by  George 
W.  Kelly. 

June  3.  Sunday.  Scouting  trip  into 
the  Ten  Mile  Range  near  Brecken- 
ridge.  Leave  Horticulture  House, 
7:45  a.  m.  Leader,  Eliot  Moses. 

July  14-23.  Backpack  trip  into  Wil¬ 
derness  areas  above  Ashcroft. 
Heavy  equipment  sent  in  by  horse. 
Camp  in  a  different  spot  each 
night.  Anna  Timm,  Leader.  Call 
her,  PE  5565,  for  further  details. 


BIRDS  IN  THE  GARDEN 

The  birds  are  here  again  and  what 
good  gardener  wouldn’t  like  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  these  “grace 
notes”  of  the  garden?  They  really  are 
as  much  a  part  of  our  garden  as  the 
flowers  and  other  plants  which  give 
us  so  much  pleasure.  So  we  know 
all  of  you  will  enjoy  the  program 
planned  for  Thursday  evening.  May 
17th,  at  Horticulture  House,  when 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Scudder  of  Georgetown 
will  share  with  us  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  she  has  had  with  bird  friends 
in  her  garden.  Her  bird  friends  are 
many  and  from  her  we  may  learn 
how  to  know  and  enjoy  those  which 
visit  us.  The  program  begins  at  8 
o’clock. 

Erne  Shubert. 


You  will  find  Iceland  Poppies  a 
good  substitute  for  your  Tulips  that 
are  through  blooming. 
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JUST  LILACS 

Claire  Norton 


ly/TAYTlME  brings  lilactimc  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Colo' 
rado.  For  the  lilac  is  the  one  uni¬ 
versal  plant  found  wherever  gardens 
are  made  in  the  State. 

Riding  horseback  along  a  little 
used  track  out  on  the  Eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  plains  many  years  ago,  I  came 
upon  an  abandoned  homestead.  And 
there  beside  the  debris  which  once 
was  a  dwelling  a  great  rounded  bush 
of  common  lilac  bloomed  in  a  thrill¬ 
ing  and  magnificent  display.  Up  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Bull’s  Head  which 
stands  guard  over  9,000  foot  high 
Silver  Plume,  an  old,  old  lilac  grows. 
For  wherever  went  a  woman  in  the 
early  days  of  our  settlement — to  the 
farms,  to  the  mines,  to  the  towns — 
there  went  a  slip  of  a  lilac  bush. 

No  less  strongly  have  we  gardeners 
of  later  days  felt  about  the  fragrant, 
beautiful  lilac.  Every  year  hundreds 


French  Hybrid  Lilac,  Vest  ale,  in  the 
Author’s  Garden 

Photo  by  Cliester  K.  Strong 


of  new  bushes  are  set  out,  and  more 
than  one  town  aspires  to  the  title  of 
“Lilac  City  of  Colorado”.  But  what 
a  list  of  varieties,  of  species,  of  out¬ 
standing  hybrids  we  now  have  from 
which  to  choose,  with  more  and  more 
promised  on  every  hand. 

No  two  gardeners  will  agree  exactly 
on  the  “best”  lilacs.  In  the  first 
place,  tastes  vary  in  color,  in  type  of 
floret,  in  the  way  these  florets  are 
carried  in  their  panicles.  You  may 
not  like  my  favorites,  and  again  I 
might  never  want  to  plant  yours. 
And  one  that  does  beautifully  for 
you  in  Denver,  in  Colorado  Springs, 
in  Grand  Junction,  might  not  thrive 
at  all  in  our  garden  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State. 

The  shyest  bloomer  in  our  garden 
is  the  old  fashioned  lilac.  Just  which 
of  the  many  possible  forms  of  Syringa 
vulgaris  this  may  he,  I  do  not  know. 
Only  once  in  the  past  eight  years  has 
the  very  large  bush  east  of  the  house 
put  on  a  show.  Its  white  variety  does 
a  better  job,  giving  us  some  bloom 
every  year. 

Never,  never  has  that  old  hybrid 
Charles  X  failed,  and  even  when  its 
high  topped  crown  was  bowed  to  the 
ground  with  late  May  snows,  it  shook 
its  head,  and  though  a  little  brown¬ 
ing  was  noted  on  its  pinky-mauve 
petals,  it  again  held  aloft  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  bouquet.  Here  is  a  thoroughly 
reliable  lilac  that  should  be  even 
more  widely  planted  than  it  is  to 
date. 

The  origin  of  this  early  hybrid  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  It  seems  to 
have  been  offered  first  in  a  catalog  of 
1831-32  as  Charles  dix,  and  1839-40 
as  Lilas  Charles  X.  In  habit  Charles 
X  approaches  a  small  tree  at  maturity. 
Young  specimens  bloom  as  preco¬ 
ciously  as  the  French  Hybrids,  but 
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with  age  the  bouquets  are  held  high, 
and  nearly  bare  trunks  show  several 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  re- 
markably  free  from  scale,  not  be- 
coming  infested  from  a  nearby  Vub 
garis  that  supported  an  ample  colony. 

Another  old-time  hybrid  we  see  a 
lot  of  in  Colorado  gardens,  likely  ar¬ 
rived  there  under  the  name  of  the 
Persian  lilac.  Most  of  our  so-called 
Persians  are  really  S.  chinensis,  or  as 
this  plant  is  sometimes  listed,  S.  rotho- 
magensis.  It  showed  up  long  ago  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rouen,  France, 
and  is  considered  a  natural  hybrid 
between  S.  persica  and  S.  vulgaris. 
Whether  or  not  we  would  like  the 
true  S.  persica  (which  after  all  has 
proved  to  be  native  to  China  and  not 
Persia!)  as  well,  or  if  it  would  make 
the  show  it  does  in  Idaho  Springs  each 
spring,  is  open  to  debate. 

Where  garden  room  is  limited,  the 
old  common  lilac  or  even  its  white 
variety  does  not  have  a  place.  Both 
sucker  in  a  big  way,  and  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  scale  and  leaf  miner.  The 
suckers  that  form  about  the  feet  of 
Charles  X  will  probably  rule  out  this 
fine  lilac  in  many  gardens.  Here 
only  should  go  the  finest  of  the  French 
Hybrids  with  their  well-behaved 
characters,  their  gorgeous  flowers, 
their  production  of  bloom  so  quickly 
after  planting,  and  their  relative  free¬ 
dom  from  disease  and  insect  pests. 

And  here  it  is  that  few  gardeners 
agree  on  the  “best”.  In  The  Green 
Thumb  survey  of  December,  1944 
(Vol.  I,  No.  7)  one  of  our  personal 
favorites  polled  few  votes  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  comparatively  low  rating. 
This  is  Pres.  Grevy,  a  semi-double 
ha^y  bluish-lilac  with  a  lot  of  fragrant 
beauty  and  a  faithful  producer  with 
us.  It  is  an  old  hybrid,  introduced 
by  the  Lemoines  in  1886,  but  for  its 
type  and  color  it  is  hard  to  surpass. 
We’ve  liked  it  better  in  our  garden 
than  the  single  blue  Pres.  Lincoln. 


Lucie  Baltet,  another  old  introduc¬ 
tion  and  a  true  pink,  waited  until  last 
year  to  show  us  her  true  loveliness. 
She  is  never  a  profuse  bloomer  and 
sulked  for  several  years  in  our  garden. 

In  the  way  of  a  dark  reddish  pur¬ 
ple  the  highly  rated  Marechal  Foch 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  reputation  with 
us,  but  the  still  darker  Ludwig  Spaeth 
has  been  completely  satisfying.  Last 
summer  was  the  first  since  it  came  into 
our  garden  seven  years  ago  that  it 
failed  to  bloom  heavily  and  that  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fall  luring  its 
bloom  buds  out  of  season. 

Lilac-pink  Katherine  Havemeyer 
has  a  delightful  color,  but  we  do  not 
like  so  well  her  crowded  clusters. 
Leon  Gambetta  has  a  similar  floret  in 
a  much  more  symmetrical  and  beauti¬ 
ful  arrangement.  Vestale  is  always 
about  tops  in  the  white  hybrids,  even 
when  a  young  bush,  but  it  does  not 
attain  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  double 
white  Edith  Gavel,  one  on  our  list  to 

Dilitata  Hybrid  Lilac  Showing  Early 
Flowering  Habit 

Photo  courtesy  F.  L.  Skinner 
Dropmore,  Manitoba,  Canada 
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buy  this  season.  Alice  Eastwood  is 
another  listed  by  us  for  1951  pur^ 
chase,  if  only  for  the  name  it  com" 
memorates,  though  catalog  descrip- 
tions  of  it  do  sound  enticing.  Deep 
colored  Monge  is  a  third  yet  to  be 
acquired,  but  long  admired. 

S.  villosa  and  S.  josi\aea  are  two 
species  lilacs  grown  infrequently  in 
Colorado,  both  of  which  are  hardy 
and  bloom  after  the  main  French 
Hybrid  season  is  finished.  Under  the 
name  Syringa  Prestoniae  comes  a 
group  of  Villosa  Hybrids  developed  in 
Canada  that  are  hardy  and  free- 
flowering,  carrying  something  of  the 
grace  of  their  other  parent,  S.  reflexa. 
Another  good  cross  of  this  parentage 


is  the  Skinner  Hybrid,  Hiawatha. 
The  bush  is  symmetrical  vase  form, 
makes  rather  a  slow  growth,  and  the 
waxen  flowers  are  a  deep  rose.  Few 
people  not  familiar  with  the  foliage 
of  S.  villosa  recognize  this  as  a  lilac 
in  our  garden.  The  later  blooming 
season  of  these  hybrids  offers  some 
protection  from  late  spring  frost  dam^ 
age. 

Tolerant  of  temperature  extremes 
also  is  the  race  of  Dilitata  Hybrids 
developed  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Skinner  of 
Manitoba,  though  they  bloom  with  or 
even  ahead  of  the  French  Hybrids. 
These  are  crosses  between  the  com" 
mon  S.  vulgaris  and  the  decorative 


Korean  species,  S.  oblata  var.  dilitata. 
Asessippi  is  one  to  be  highly  recom" 
mended,  especially  for  Northern  Colo" 
rado  and  mountain  town  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
highly  fragrant  and  very  dark  in 
coloring.  Excel,  a  pleasing  mauve" 
pink  borne  in  large  panicles,  over" 
laps  the  French  Hybrid  season.  Dark 
hued  Pocahontas  is  yet  another  we 
have  seen  in  a  robust,  vigorous  bush, 
but  have  not  grown. 

No  lilac  is  hard  to  grow  as  far  as 
soil  is  concerned,  if  it  is  well  drained, 
but  “wet  feet”  all  resent.  Cultiva" 
tion  to  keep  down  weeds  and  an  an" 
nual  winter  top  dressing  of  the  soil 
with  manure  insures  finer  blooms. 
Their  water  requirements  are  about 


Photo  courtesy  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Syringa  x  Prestoniae,  var.  Isabella 


average  with  other  shrubs  used  in  the 
border. 

Hybrid  lilacs  should  be  purchased 
on  their  own  roots,  grown  from  cut' 
tings,  layers  or  suckers.  To  produce 
plants  quickly  for  sale,  growers  bud 
the  desired  variety  onto  stock  of  com' 
mon  lilac  and  privet.  To  give  satis' 
faction  such  a  plant  should  be  planted 
deep  and  protected  for  several  win' 
ters  until  the  grafted  lilac  has  had 
opportunity  to  form  its  own  roots. 
We  have  known  cases  where  that 
lovely  French  Hybrid  has  in  a  few 
years  “reverted”  to  the  old  S.  vulgaris, 


and  some  where  wind  has  very  effec' 
tively  separated  bush  from  roots  at 
the  ground  level. 

Fall  planting  is  preferable  to  spring 
planting  for  lilacs  in  Colorado.  By 
mid'October  the  wood  is  ripened  and 
food  stored  away  in  the  roots  toward 
spring  activities.  The  plant  is  in  the 
best  condition  of  the  year  for  the 
shock  attendant  on  any  uprooting  and 
shifting  about,  and  we  can  usually 
count  on  good  transplanting  weather 
until  mid'November.  If  roots  are 
adequate,  little  or  no  pruning  will  be 
required.  Of  course,  when  falls  are 
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dry,  as  most  of  them  are,  water  must 
be  artificially  supplied  the  newly  set 
shrub. 

In  spring,  both  leaf  and  flower 
buds  are  ready  to  go  at  an  earlier 
date  than  we  can,  most  years,  con^ 
veniently  plant.  Even  sacrifice  of  all 
flowers  for  the  first  season  may  not 
be  sufiicient  to  compensate  for  the 
shock  and  the  plant  takes  several  sea' 
sons  to  become  established.  In  any 
case,  the  performance  of  a  lilac  should 
not  be  judged  on  its  first  or  even  seC' 
ond  production.  It  takes  a  while  to 
establish  a  root  system  to  support  the 
top,  but  once  that  is  made,  the  gar' 
dener  will  have  to  bodily  root  out  the 
plant  to  rid  the  garden  of  it. 

Lilacs  should  have  more  room  than 
most  of  us  give  them  in  our  borders. 
It  is  hard  to  visualize  the  eventual 
stature  of  the  small  shrub  we  set. 
And  thus  we  crowd  them  too  close 
to  each  other  and  to  other  shrubs  and 
trees.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
fine  symmetrical  form  of  which  they 
are  capable  is  rarely  attained. 

Scale,  both  oyster  shell  and  San 
Jose,  is  the  prime  insect  enemy  of  the 
common  lilac  and  its  children,  the 
French  Hybrids.  Older,  heavier  bark 


is  little  harmed  by  these  unsightly 
pests,  but  new  young  twigs,  upon 
which  we  count  for  each  succeeding 
year’s  bloom,  can  be  seriously  dam' 
aged.  Dormant  spraying  with  limc' 
sulphur  or  oil  quickly  cleans  out  these 
colonies,  and  to  be  safe  a  nicotine' 
soap  spray  in  June  when  the  young 
are  developing  proves  advisable.  Lilac 
borer  we  have  so  far  never  personally 
met  with  and  doubt  that  it  offers  any 
serious  threat  at  this  time  to  our  Colo' 
rado  lilac  plantations. 

But  lilac  leaf  miner  disfigures  the 
foliage  by  first  tunnelling  the  leaves, 
then  webbing  them  together  and  even' 
tually  skeletonizing  them.  Heavy  in' 
festations  weaken  a  shrub.  The  young 
larvae  can  be  controlled  by  contact 
sprays  or  dusts,  but  as  usual  prc' 
ventive  measures  save  time.  Dusting 
the  ground  around  the  bushes  about 
the  time  leaf  buds  start  to  unfold 
with  that  miracle  insecticide  Chlor' 
dane  gets  most  of  the  leaf  miners  as 
they  come  out  of  hibernation  in  the 
debris  and  soil  below  the  hushes.  The 
only  disease  that  gives  us  much  worry 
in  Colorado  is  powdery  mildew, .  and 
dusting  sulphur  gives  good  control  on 
this. 


PRIMROSES 

Myrtle  Ross  Davis 


TF  YOU  are  looking  for  satisfactory 
plants  to  grow  in  the  shady  part 
of  your  garden,  try  primroses.  They 
are  easy  to  grow  providing  they  are 
given  partial  shade,  a  little  winter 
protection,  a  good  supply  of  water 
during  their  growing  season  and  are 
never  allowed  to  dry  out  completely. 
They  respond  to  a  light,  rich  soil  with 
plenty  of  humus  but  they  will  grow 
in  almost  any  good  garden  soil.  They 
come  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  and 
have  a  long  period  of  bloom.  If 
several  species  are  grown,  they  will 


produce  a  colorful  display  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  and  often 
again  in  the  fall.  They  make  excel' 
lent  cut  flowers  for  the  small  or  low 
arrangement  and  retain  their  fresh' 
nesss  for  several  days. 

Primroses  multiply  rapidly  and  the 
clumps  may  be  divided  anytime  after 
their  blooming  period  is  passed.  Sep' 
tember  is  probably  the  best  time  to 
make  divisions  when  the  weather  is 
not  so  hot  and  dry.  An  excellent 
way  to  obtain  new  varieties  and  colors 
is  to  plant  the  fresh  seed  in  August 
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I  or  September.  (Seed  may  also  be 

I  planted  in  the  spring  but  old  seeds  do 
not  germinate  as  well  as  the  fresh 
seeds.)  The  first  winter  the  little 
seedlings  need  protection  either  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  an  inverted  jar 
1  or  flower  pot.  Excelsior  is  a  very 

good  winter  protection  for  it  does  not 
I  pack  down  too  closely  and  smother 
j  the  tiny  seedlings.  They  must  never 
:  be  allowed  to  dry  out  and  frost  may 

heave  them  out  of  the  soil  for  their 
I  roots  are  very  shallow  when  they  are 
very  young. 

Although  Bailey  lists  some  two 
hundred  and  there  are  over  three 
hundred  known  species  of  primroses, 
probably  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  is  Primula  polyantha.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  has  many  flowers 
on  a  stem,  and  any  good  si2;ed  plant 
will  produce  several  stems.  It  comes 
in  a  wide  range  of  colors  white,  red, 
pink,  lavender,  peach,  apricot,  salm^ 
on,  rose,  lilac,  yellow  and  many  two' 
toned  and  bi'color  variations.  It  also 
I  comes  more  rarely  in  blue  shades. 

Another  species  which  more  often 
produces  blue  shades  is  the  Acaulus 
,  Primula  or  English  Primrose  (cow^ 

;  slip  is  P.  veris  and  oxlip  is  P.  elatior 
which  are  rarely  seen  in  American 
I  gardens).  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
polyantha  except  each  blossom  is  on 
its  own  separate  stem  and  the  stems 
are  shorter.  It  is  an  early  and  prolific 
;  bloomer.  Sometimes  the  plants  are 
almost  completely  covered  with  either 
:  clear  blue,  pink,  rose,  lavender,  white, 

red  or  purple  blossoms.  Each  blos' 
som  is  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar. 

;  If  these  plants  are  covered  with  a 
plastic  hot  cap  during  the  winter  they 
will  bloom  under  the  snow  during 
January,  February  and  March. 

An  exceedingly  hardy  primula  seC' 
ond  only  to  polyantha  in  popularity 
is  the  Auricula  primula.  It  enjoys 
an  alkaline  soil  and  is  at  home  in  the 


rock  garden  for  it  comes  from  the 
mountain  heights  where  snow  and 
rock  are  its  chosen  habitat.  It  also  has 
a  wide  color  range  and  will  bloom 
from  April  until  June.  Its  flower 
clusters  arise  from  neat  rosettes  of 
thick  gray^green  leathery  leaves  . 

There  are  many  other  species  and 
hybrids  available  for  garden  culture 
some  of  which  are:  Japonica  which 
comes  in  all  shades  of  pink;  Florindae, 
an  enormous  fragrant  yellow  blos' 
somed  giant  from  Tibet  which  blooms 
in  mid-summer;  Sieboldi,  with  lovely 
soft  crinkly  foliage  and  fine  fringed 
flovv^ers;  Bulleyana  hybrids  with 
whorles  of  yellow  buff  and  apricot 
blossoms,  and  many  others  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  and  probably  not 
very  hardy  in  our  dry  climate.  There 
are  many  tender  species  which  are 
grown  in  green-houses  and  used  by 
florist  for  pot  culture. 

The  most  striking  primrose  which 
grows  in  our  mountains  is  Primula 
Parryi  or  Parry’s  primrose.  It  grows 
with  its  roots  in  the  cold  streams  of 
the  sub-alpine  and  lower  alpine 
regions.  It  is  almost  a  foot  tall  and 
bears  dense  clusters  of  brilliant  rose- 
purple  flowers.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  in  lower  elevations  for 
we  can  not  supply  the  cool  running 
water  that  its  roots  enjoy  in  its  native 
habitat.  We  should  not  dig  it  up 
and  try  to  bring  it  home  for  it  will 
not  live  in  our  hot  dry  alkaline  soil. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  dainty  little 
fairy  primrose  of  the  alpine  regions. 
We  should  enjoy  them  in  their  native 
home  and  raise  the  cultivated  kinds  in 
our  gardens. 

While  primroses  may  never  become 
so  popular  in  this  country  as  they  are 
in  the  cool  moist  climate  of  England, 
yet,  for  anyone  who  can  provide  the 
conditions,  they  are  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing. 
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SPRING  BEAUTY  FROM  BULBS 

L.  J.  Holland 
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SINCE  most  of  our  earlier  flowers 
are  from  bulbous  type  plants,  it 
it  might  be  well  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  large,  diversified 
group  of  plants  that  have  endeared 
themselves  to  gardeners  everywhere; 
not  alone  for  their  beauty,  but  also 
for  their  adaptability  and  ease  of 
handling  under  average  garden  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  are  at  their  best  in  the 
perennial  border,  giving  us  blossoms 
before  the  herbaceous  perennials  have 
reached  their  blooming  stage;  some 
seem  to  have  been  developed  by 
Mother  Nature  just  for  rock-gardens, 
while  others  are  at  their  best  under 
shrubs  and  trees. 

To  the  botanically  inclined,  there 
is  a  very  distinct  difference  between 
bulbs  and  corms.  A  bulb  is  an  en¬ 
cased  leaf-bud,  or  a  flower-bud,  or 
often  both,  surrounded  by  fleshy  lay¬ 


ers  or  scales.  Some  common  examples 
of  true  bulbs  are  Lily,  Tulip  and 
Onion.  Some,  Tulip  and  Hyacinth, 
for  instance,  have  the  fleshy  layers 
wrapped  tightly  around  them.  These 
are  known  as  “tunicated  bulbs”  be¬ 
cause  the  outer  layer  forms  a  coat,  or 
tunic;  others,  Lily  is  a  good  example, 
have  the  layers  in  the  form  of  over¬ 
lapping  scales.  Corms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  built  up  from  layers, 
but  are  solid  throughout.  Crocus  and 
Gladiolus  are  two  quite  common  cor- 
maceous  plants. 

There  are  two  other  factors  that 
tends  to  differentiate  the  two  groups 
that  are  of  far  more  importance  to 
the  gardener  than  above  mentioned. 
First,  a  bulb  may  live  for  years  as 
a  single  unit  or  may  increase  by  split¬ 
ting  itself  up,  but  a  corm  produces 
flowers  only  one  year,  then  the  old 
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:  corm  withers  and  dies  and  a  new 

'  corm  is  produced,  usually  atop  the 

r  old  one.  The  second  factor  is  that 
the  bud  in  a  true  bulb  was  formed 
while  the  foliage  was  maturing  the 
previous  season.  Therefore,  bulbs 
should  receive  as  much  attention  after 
flowering  as  before.  This  condition 
does  not  exist  with  corms;  here  the 
1  bud,  or  embryo  plant,  is  not  formed 
until  growth  actually  starts  in  the 
r  spring.  The  attention  that  these  re¬ 

ceive  during  their  early  growth 
largely  determines  the  final  results,  it 
;  being  presupposed  that  high  quality 

stock  was  used  in  the  first  place.  It 
is  very  necessary  with  bulbs,  and 
r  highly  desirable  with  corms,  that  the 

foliage  be  not  removed  until  it  has 
I  yellowed  and  withered  of  its  own 

^  accord,  so  that  as  much  vitality  as 

possible  be  stored  in  the  new  corm  or 
bulb.  Tubers,  are  short  congested, 
underground  stems  stored  with  food 
from  which  new  sprouts  come  (a  few 
are  sometimes  called  “bulbs").  They 
are  governed  by  practically  the  same 
^  growing  conditions  as  corms.  Dahlias 

j  and  potatoes  are  good  examples  of 

tubers.  Some  rhizomatous  plants, 


such  as  the  Bearded  Iris,  form  the 
flower  bud  the  previous  season  in  the 
manner  of  bulbs. 

The  terms  “Spring  Bulb”  and 
“Fall  Bulb”  are  used  by  most  dealers 
to  indicate  the  time  that  they  should 
be  planted.  Generally  speaking,  fall 
bulbs  are  hardy  and  may  remain  in 
the  ground  indefinitely,  while  spring 
bulbs  must  be  lifted  each  fall  and 
stored  in  a  frost-free  place,  as  one 
would  care  for  Gladiolus. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
this  article  indicates  that  it  deals  with 
bulbs  alone,  and  yet  probably  over 
half  of  the  subjects  mentioned  are 
either  corms  or  tubers,  let  me  say 
that,  like  most  gardeners,  my  classifi¬ 
cation  of  bulbs  is  ordinarily  as  flexible 
as  Joe  Stalin’s  conscience. 

All  bulbs  are  at  their  best  in  a  rich 
sandy  loam  of  good  tilth,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  have  such  condi¬ 
tion  and  existing  soil  must  be  made 
as  nearly  ideal  as  is  practical.  Heavy 
clay  or  “adobe”  soils  may  be  made 
friable  by  thoroughly  spading  in  some 
sort  of  humus.  Leafmold  is  my  first 
choice  as  a  humus,  but  good  compost 
is  every  bit  as  good.  Well  rotted 
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manure  containing  plenty  of  straw  is 
also  excellent,  but  be  sure  it  is  well 
rotted,  because  fresh  manures  release 
acids  that  injure  the  bulbs  and  make 
them  susceptible  to  disease. 

A  rule  of  thumb  for  planting  is  to 
place  the  top  of  the  bulb  three  times 
as  deep  as  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  bulb.  Of  course,  in  light  soils  the 
bulb  may  be  planted  deeper  than  in 
heavy  soil,  and  it  is  well  to  do  so. 
Since  good  drainage  is  absolutely  es' 
sential,  the  holes  for  the  bulbs  should 
be  deep  enough  in  heavy  soils  that  a 
few  inches  of  sand  can  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  best  to  place  scaled 
bulbs  slightly  on  their  sides,  so  that 
moisture  does  not  collect  between  the 
scales. 

Two  of  the  better  known  bulbs  are 
Lily  and  Tulip,  and  since  Lilies  were 
quite  ably  discussed  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Green  Thumb  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  say  more.  Tulips  are 
so  well  known  that  it  seems  there  is 
little  left  to  be  said.  By  far  the  most 
common  group  of  tulips  are  those 
known  as  Darwins,  available  in  ah 
most  every  color  from  white  to  almost 
black.  Next  in  numbers  are  the  Cot' 
tage  Tulips.  Although  this  group  as 
a  whole  does  not  have  the  long  stems 
and  wide  color  range  of  the  Darwins, 
It  is  especially  desirable  for  its  early 
bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are 
longer  and  have  more  pointed  petals 
than  the  typical  Darwin  and  are  a 
“must”  in  any  tulip  planting.  The 
least  known  of  the  “Big  Three”  is  the 
Breeder  group,  wherein  is  found  art 
shades  and  blending  of  colors  not 
found  in  other  tulips.  Parrot,  Dou' 
ble  Early,  Double  Late  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  are  other  varieties  that  are 
well  worth  better  acquaintance. 

Daffodils,  a  name  loosely  applied  to 
all  Narcissus,  are  another  well  known 
group  of  bulbs.  There  are  varieties 
with  long  trumpets,  short  trumpets. 


doubles  and  multi -flowered  types,  all 
valuable  for  the  border  or  naturaliz¬ 
ing.  They  cut  well. 

Hyacinth,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  more  difficult  bulbs  for  the 
amateur  to  grow  to  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Our  strong  sunlight  and  dry¬ 
ing  winds  of  Spring  seem  not  to  be 
to  their  liking.  Planting  near  a  house 
in  semi-shade  helps  a  lot.  Some  gar¬ 
deners  advocate  covering  the  plant¬ 
ing  with  about  three  inches  of  litter 
or  strawy  manure.  This  is  fine,  pro¬ 
viding  the  covering  is  not  applied 
until  after  the  ground  is  well  frozen 
and  not  removed  too  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  case 
that  Hyacinths  increase  from  the 
bulbs  under  ordinary  garden  condi¬ 
tions.  About  three  or  four  years 
seems  to  be  the  useful  life  of  a  bulb, 
they  should  then  be  dug  up  and  re¬ 
placed. 

Crown  Imperial,  (Fritillaria  im- 
perialis),  is  not  as  well  known  as  I 
think  it  should  be.  This  is  a  bold 
plant,  desirable  as  an  accent  to  the 
lower  growing  bulbs,  as  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  three  feet.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  mostly  clustered  at  the  ground 
level,  the  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and 
form  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  naked 
stem  and  are  in  turn  surmounted  by 
a  whorl  of  smaller  leaves.  Crown 
Imperialis  require  deep  planting  in 
the  richest  of  soil. 

Others  of  this  genus  are:  Check¬ 
ered  Lily  (F.  meleagris)  and  F.  re- 
curva,  are  low  growing  with  solitary 
flowers.  The  latter  is  red  outside, 
the  inside  yellow  spotted  with  red, 
the  former  is  usually  reddish  purple 
checkered  with  a  brighter  color.  Both 
do  best  in  semi-shade  and  a  rather 
dry  situation  and  good  drainage  is 
absolutely  essential.  Height  about 
one  foot. 

Crocus  are  famed  in  song  and 
story  as  a  harbinger  of  Spring,  but 
there  are  species  even  earlier  than 
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the  Dutch  Crocus  commonly  grown. 
C.  impcrati  is  the  first  to  bloom,  and 
is  buff  outside  and  rich  violet  inside. 
C.  siberi,  a  delicate  blue,  and  C. 
susianus,  (Cloth  of  Gold)  follow  in 
short  order.  Then,  too,  all  crocus  do 
not  bloom  in  the  spring;  C.  sativus, 
C.  speciosus  and  C.  zonatus  are 
autumn^flowering  types. 

Calochortus,  better  known  as  But' 
terfly  Tulips  or  Mariposa  Lilies,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  spring 
bulbs.  Two  or  three  are  natives  of 
Colorado  and  one  (C.  nuttalli)  is 
the  State-flower  of  Utah,  although  the 


most  beautiful  are  C.  luteus,  C.  vesta 
and  C.  venustus.  While  all  species 
are  reliably  hardy  as  far  as  cold  is 
concerned,  they  do  not  stand  alternate 
thawing  and  free2;ing,  so  should  be 
well  mulched  after  the  ground  is 
frozen.  Incidentally  they  are  cor- 
maceous  plants. 

Dutch  and  Spanish  Iris  are  often 
injured  by  our  dry  winters,  but  a 
heavy  mulch  of  leaves  often  brings 
them  through  in  good  style.  They 
are  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Gladiolus  is  probably  grown  to  a 
greater  extent  in  this  loca^y^ty  than 
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any  of  plants  mentioned  in  this  ar^ 
tide,  some  plantings  cover  several 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  not  a  spring  flower  and 
really  should  have  an  article  devoted 
to  it  entirely.  Why  doesn’t  some 
grower  write  one? 

A  close  cousin  to  Gladiolus  is  the 
Mexican  Shell  Flower  (or  Tigridia, 
to  use  its  botanical  name),  which  vies 
with  the  Glad  as  to  beauty  and  ease 
of  handling.  Like  the  Glad  they 
bloom  in  summer  and  require  the 
same  culture,  except  a  little  more 
moisture  is  needed. 

Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa), 
Snowflake  (Leucojum),  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinth  (Muscari)  and  Squill  (Scilla) 
are  all  excellent  subjects  for  the  rock¬ 
ery  as  well  as  edging  the  perennial 
border.  Chionodoxa  and  Scilla  come 
in  shades  of  blue,  rose  and  white. 
Muscari  is  blue  or  white,  and  there 
is  a  plumed  variety,  M.  plumosus, 
that  blooms  later.  Snowflake,  true  to 
its  name,  is  always  white. 

Snowdrops  (Galanthus),  Winter 
Aconite  (Eranthis)  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  will  stand  more  shade  than 
most  of  the  others.  The  last  two  are 
not  bulbs,  but  are  of  the  tuberous 
group.  Eranthis,  with  its  bright 
golden  flowers  above  glossy  green  fo¬ 
liage,  is  hard  to  grow  due  to  the  fact 
that  too  often  the  tubers  are  badly 
dried  when  received.  Tubers  from  a 
reliable  grower  and  planted  imme¬ 
diately  upon  receipt  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  They  bloom  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  crocus  and  are  at  their 
best  under  trees,  where  few  plants 
thrive.  Practically  all  of  the  lesser 
bulbs  do  well  under  deciduous  trees, 
providing  the  tree  roots  are  not  so 
near  the  surface  that  they  rob  the 
bulbs  of  food  and  moisture.  The 
bulbs  have  had  their  day  before  the 
tree  has  foliage  enough  to  offer  too 
much  shade. 

A  few  points  to  remember:  All 


hardy  bulbs  should  be  planted  early 
enough  that  root  growth  starts  before 
the  ground  freezes. 

A  light  covering  of  compost  or  well 
rotted  manure  over  the  bulbs  in  late 
fall  allows  the  nutrients  to  leach 
down  with  the  moisture  from  the 
snow.  Most  of  the  lesser  bulbs  should 
remain  undisturbed  for  years,  but 
Tulips  and  Crown  Imperials  should 
be  lifted  at  least  every  third  year  and 
replanted,  as  both  form  numerous  bul¬ 
bils  and  do  not  tolerate  too  much 
crowding. 

A  poor  bulb  under  ideal  conditions 
or  a  good  bulb  .under  poor  conditions 
cannot  produce  a  good  flower. 

If  the  winter  is  dry,  like  this  past 
winter,  watering  the  bulb  planting  a 
few  times  will  prove  advantageous. 

Bulbs,  like  other  plants,  will  not 
thrive  without  proper  care,  although 
a  minimum  amount  is  required. 

Above  all,  do  not  cut  back  the  foli¬ 
age  before  it  is  mature.  If  the  with¬ 
ering  foliage  is  objectionable,  plan  so 
that  it  is  hidden  by  annuals  or  peren¬ 
nials. 


FOR  MAY  WORK 

When  early  bulbs  such  as  Tulips, 
Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  are  through 
blooming,  their  place  can  be  taken 
by  summer  flowers.  Lift  the  bulbs 
carefully  and  replant  them  in  an  odd 
corner  of  the  garden  where  they  can 
die  down  naturally.  They  will  then 
be  fit  to  flower  next  season.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  Daffodils  may  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  as  can  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Scillas  and  Grape  Hyacinths.  Unless 
the  ground  was  manured  the  previ¬ 
ous  autumn  it  should  receive  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  well-rotted  fertilizer  now,  but 
this  should  be  well  forked  in  before 
any  planting  is  done.  Remember, 
well-rotted  manure  is  dry  and  crum¬ 
bly  and  not  wet  and  “steamy”,  as  it 
is  when  it  comes  direct  from  the 
stables.  H.  E. 
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Mexican  Shell  Flower  or  Tigridia 


Plioto  by  Charles  J.  Ott 
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MOSSES 

Helen  Marsh  Zeiner 


IN  the  botanical  sense,  the  word 
“moss'”  is  restricted  to  a  specific 
group  of  plants;  but  in  common  usage 
almost  any  finely  divided  minute  green 
plant  is  called  a  moss.  For  example, 
reinder  moss  and  deer  moss  (old 
man’s  beard,  tree  moss)  are  both 
lichens.  The  “moss”  with  which  Long' 
fellow’s  murmuring  pines  and  hem¬ 
locks  were  bearded  was  a  lichen. 
Spanish  Moss  is  a  flowering  plant  of 
the  pineapple  family.  “Moss”  on  the 
shady  side  of  a  tree  is  an  alga. 

The  true  mosses  are  so  much  alike 
that  a  general  description  will  serve 
for  the  whole  group.  If  we  separate 
a  single  plant  from  the  mat  in  which 
mosses  usually  grow,  we  will  find  at 
the  base  fine  hairlike  structures  which 
anchor  the  plant  in  place.  These  are 
called  rhizioids,  and  are  much  simpler 
in  structure  than  a  true  root.  Next 
we  ‘  find  a  leafy  shoot  whose  true 
beauty  is  best  appreciated  if  viewed 
through  a  hand  lens.  The  leafy  shoot 
may  be  surmounted  by  a  long  slender 
stalk  ending  in  a  capsule.  The  cap¬ 
sules  are  useful  in  identification  for 
they  are  easy  to  see  and  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  species.  In  the  life 
cycle  of  the  moss  plant,  the  capsule 
plays  an  important  part  in  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Within  the  capsule  are  formed 
many  extremely  small  spores.  A  cap¬ 
like  structure,  the  calyptra,  covers  the 
end  of  the  capsule.  Sooner  or  later  the 
calyptra  falls  off,  and  when  the  spores 
are  mature  they  escape  through  an 
opening  in  the  end  of  the  capsule  and 
may  be  carried  long  distances  by  the 
wind.  A  spore  which  alights  in  a 
suitable  place  germinates  and  grows 
into  a  much-branched  green  filament, 
the  protonema.  This  may  spread  into 
a  considerable  mass.  Then  buds  arise 
on  the  protonema,  and  each  bud  de¬ 


velops  into  a  green  leafy  moss  plant. 
The  spreading  of  the  protonema  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  masses  of  individual 
moss  plants  which  form  the  familiar 
mats  of  moss. 

After  a  period  of  development, 
male  and  female  sexual  organs  (an- 
theridia  and  archegonia)  are  produced 
at  the  tip  of  the  leafy  shoot.  Some¬ 
times  both  antheridia  and  archegonia 

Diagrammatic  Drawing  of  a  Mature  Moss 
Plant,  A.  Rhizoids  B.  Leafy  Shoot  C.  Stalk 
D.  Capsule  E.  Calyptra,  shown  detached 
from  capsule 
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are  formed  on  a  single  plant;  some¬ 
times  a  plant  produces  one  or  the 
other.  A  sperm  produced  by  an  an- 
theridium  unites  with  an  egg  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  archegonium,  and  from 
this  union  develop  the  stalk  and  cap¬ 
sule.  Within  the  capsule  spores  are 
formed,  and  the  life  cycle  is  ready  to 
begin  again. 

In  addition  to  this  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  method  of  reproduction,  the 
mosses  develop  vegetatively  with  a 
great  deal  of  success.  The  ability  of 
the  protonema  to  spread  into  a  mat 
several  inches  across  before  forming 
leafy  plants  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Old  leafy  plants,  especially  if 
injured,  may  develop  protonema  and 
continue  the  spread  of  the  moss. 
Leafy  plants  also  produce  runners  and 
offshoots  and  sometimes  special  buds 
which  become  separated  from  the  par¬ 
ent  plant  and  develop  into  new  plants. 

Mosses,  like  lichens,  are  important 
soil  builders.  They  generally  follow 
lichens  into  a  bare  area,  establishing 
themselves  in  the  substrate  prepared 
by  the  lichens.  We  often  find  mosses 
and  lichens  growing  together  on  rocks, 
but  we  should  remember  the  lichens 
came  first  and  without  them  the 
mosses  could  not  have  established 
themselves. 

We  think  of  mosses  as  inhabitants 
of  moist  places;  but  this  is  not  always 
true,  as  for  example,  the  moss  grow¬ 
ing  with  lichens  on  a  rock  where  it 
receives  moisture  for  active  growth 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  mosses  are  really  very  widespread 
in  their  distribution,  and  almost  all 
climates  and  almost  all  habitats  have 
their  characteristic  species. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all 
mosses  is  the  famous  sphagnum  moss, 
which  is  found  growing  in  bogs  and 
other  moist  places.  Sphagnum  is  one 
of  the  primary  components  of  peat, 
with  which  every  gardener  is  familiar. 
Extensive  deposits  of  peat  which  have 


become  compacted  are  a  source  of  fuel 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Over  very 
long  periods  of  time  such  compacted 
peat  deposits  may  be  converted  to 
coal. 

The  leaves  of  sphagnum  contain 
large  dead  cells  intermingled  with 
small  green  cells.  These  large  dead 
cells  absorb  and  retain  moisture,  and 
it  is  largely  because  of  them  that 
sphagnum  has  such  important  absorp¬ 
tive  powers.  Because  it  can  absorb 
and  retain  moisture,  it  is  used  for 
packing  plants  for  shipment  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  medium  in  which 
to  germinate  seeds  or  to  grow  certain 
types  of  plants. 

The  absorptive  qualities  of  sphag¬ 
num  plus  some  antiseptic  qualities 
have  made  it  important  over  the  years 
for  use  in  surgical  dressings.  Even  as 
recently  as  World  War  I  sphagnum 
was  used  in  this  way;  but  it  has  now 
been  replaced  by  more  efficient  mate¬ 
rials. 

From  time  to  time  most  of  us  have 
gathered  mosses  to  use  in  dish  gardens 
or  ffower  arrangements,  a  harmless 
practice  if  we  use  discretion  in  taking 
the  moss,  leaving  plenty  to  reproduce 
itself  and  never  denuding  an  area. 
Mosses  should  be  conserved  along 
with  our  more  conspicuous  flowering 
plants. 

If  we  remember  the  importance  of 
mosses  and  lichens  in  building  soil  so 
that  larger  plants  may  take  root,  we 
will  treat  them  with  respect.  Let  us 
enjoy  the  delicate  beauties  of  the 
mosses  and  lichens,  but  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  the  role  they  play  in  nature’s 
scheme  of  things. 

Anemones  are  fine  subjects  for  the 
rock  garden  but  should  be  chosen 
according  to  the  soil.  A  few  must 
have  moist  conditions  and  should 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
garden  or  where  running  water 
forms  pools. 
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THERE  CAN  BE  GARDENS 

Anywhere  in  the  State  that  People  Live 


T  T 


7^  believe  that  everyone  should 
have  a  garden  with  flowers  and 
trees  and  lawns.  Some  have  gotten 
the  idea  that  these  things  are  only  for 
those  living  in  the  parts  of  the  state 
which  are  more  favored  horticulture 
ally.  The  pictures  on  pages  20^23  show 
that  there  are  attractive  landscape 
plantings  all  over  the  state- — on  the 
plains,  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
irrigated  areas. 

It  is  true  that  gardening  here  is  dif^ 
ferent,  and  we  must  learn  to  recog^ 
ni2;e  these  differences  and  work  with 
them,  but  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
state  where  people  choose  to  live  that 
some  nice  plants  will  not  grow.  In 
the  higher  altitude  towns  many  of  the 
familiar  plants  of  the  lowlands  will 
not  survive,  but  at  the  same  time 
many  plants  which  give  just  a  mediO' 
ere  show  lower  down  will  make  a 
grand  display  in  the  cooler  weather 
found  at  high  altitudes. 

The  plains  offer  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  lack  of  water,  hot  summers, 
cold  winters,  high  wind  and  alkaline 
soils,  yet,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
situation  many  nice  things  can  be 
grown  if  they  are  selected  for  their 
tolerance  of  these  conditions  and  cub 
tural  practices  are  adopted  to  make 
them  more  happy. 

The  twin  problems  all  over  the  state 
are  to  select  the  plants  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  particular  condi" 
tions  and  then  learn  how  to  so  mod' 
ify  the  conditions  to  fit  the  require' 
ments  of  the  plants.  We  must  learn 
to  water  more  thoroughly,  to  mulch 
so  that  we  conserve  what  water  we 
have.  We  must  learn  to  add  humus 
to  our  soil  to  improve  its  physical 
structure  and  help  counteract  the  gen' 
erally  alkaline  condition.  We  must 
learn  how  to  shade  or  protect  from 


the  wind  some  of  the  nicer,  but  more 
difficult,  things,  until  they  become  es' 
tablished.  We  must  plan  for  the  fu' 
ture  by  selecting  the  nicer,  slower' 
growing  things  instead  of  only  plant' 
ing  the  quick'growing,  weedy  things. 

Gardeners  of  Colorado  should  not 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  grand  dis' 
plays  of  A2;aleas,  Flowering  Dog' 
woods,  Japanese  Cherries  or  Magno' 
lias  of  other,  older  areas;  but  develop 
all  the  many  fine  things  that  can  be 
grown  here.  If,  at  high  altitudes,  it 
appears  that  nothing  but  Spruce  and 
Thimbleberries  and  Sweet  Peas  will 
grow  well,  then  plant  a  lot  of  them 
and  of  the  best  varieties  possible.  If 
only  Lilacs  and  Chinese  Elm  and  Pon' 
derosa  pine  will  grow  well,  a  grand 
display  can  be  had  with  them  if  they 
are  carefully  planned.  Colorado  may 
be  famous,  not  just  for  one  flower  or 
tree,  but  for  do2;ens  of  them,  as  will 
grow  best  in  various  altitudes  and  sit' 
nations. 

This  association  would  like  to  be 
helpful  to  every  community  in  the 
state,  or  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain 
Area.  We  would  appreciate  pictures 
and  stories  of  good  gardens  or  plaftt' 
ings  anywhere  over  the  area — plant' 
ings  which  might  give  other  garden' 
ers  an  idea  that  they  could  carry  out 
in  their  community.  Restrictions  of 
time  and  finances  make  it  difficult  to 
travel  over  the  area  as  much  as  we 
would  like,  but  all  our  good  friends 
through  the  region  may  help  by  send' 
ing  their  stories  and  pictures. 


We  hardly  ever  think  to  stir  the 
soil  of  our  bulb  beds;  do  this  with  a 
mulcher  (hand  cultivator)  soon  as 
shoots  show  above  ground.  Handle 
carefully  so  as  not  to  snip  off  these 
shoots. 


Boulder 


A  lamosa 


Byers 


Golden 


There  Are  Gardens  and  *ia 


In  every  corner  of  the  state  there  can  ,: 
make  them.  These  folks,  as  is  natural  with; 
were  good  enough  to  show  to  others,  so  as  i 
a  few  pictures,  shown  here,  of  those  that  i ; 

Above  is  shown  the  town  of  Silverto  > 
hope  they  appreciate  and  will 


preserve. 


1 


iiers  All  Over  the  State 

1  good  gardens  and  good  gardeners  that 
rs,  have  not  thought  that  “their  gardens” 
travelled  over  the  state  we  have  snapped 
i;o  us. 

ilsurrounded  by  one  vast  garden,  which  we 
'Chas.  J.  Ott. 


Georgetown 


Grand  Junction 


Littleton 


Pueblo 
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Rocky  Ford 
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ROSE  SYMPOSIUM 

As  Given  by  Members  of  the  Home  Garden  Club  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Horticultural  Conference,  January  2'3,  1951 

Old  Roses 

Lula  Rose  Morse 


“TAEEP  in  the  heart  of  a  rose  is 
the  joy,  the  pathos,  the  great" 
ness  of  the  human  race.”  This  is  the 
statement  of  R.  C.  Allen  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  in  his  intrO" 
duction  to  the  “Romance  of  the  Rose” 
by  Josephine  Craven  Chandler.  We 
are  indebted  to  this  author  as  well 
as  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Love  Keays,  au" 
thor  of  “Old  Roses,”  for  much  of 
the  information  used  in  this  paper. 

We  are  prone  to  consider  the  rose 
a  modern  flower,  yet  the  rose  is  older 
than  history,  older  than  any  known 
civili2;ation.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
vegetable  forms.  We  find  its  imprint — 
leaf,  stock  and  flower — still  preserved 
in  stone  where  it  pressed  against  pre" 
historic  slime. 

The  rose  is  found  in  legend,  story, 
music,  art,  literature,  even  in  archi" 
tecture.  The  Greeks  esteemed  the 
rose;  Sappho,  the  woman  poet  of 
Greece,  named  it  “The  Queen  of 
Flowers.”  She  wrote  about  600  B.C. 
Heroditus,  the  father  of  history  wrote 
500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
of  the  Flower  of  a  Hundred  Leaves 
in  the  garden  of  King  Midas. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
the  time  of  King  Solomon  there  were 
300,000  roses  in  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon.  Traders  and  crusaders 
brought  roses  from  Asia  to  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  from 
there  they  spread  throughout  the 
world. 

As  early  as  4  B.C.  roses  were  raised 
in  the  earliest  hot  houses.  This  was 
in  Rome,  the  city  given  over  to  volup" 
tuous  excesses.  For  every  honorable 
occasion,  the  palace  floors  and  even 
the  streets  were  covered  with  rose 


petals.  Roses  alone  used  at  a  Nero 
feast  cost  $160,000.  Roses  came  into 
their  own  all  over  Italy.  The  traveller 
today  sees  the  imprint  of  the  early 
widespread  growth  of  the  popularity 
of  roses.  The  Romans  hung  a  rose 
over  every  important  conference  ta" 
ble,  indicating  that  the  group  was 
not  to  be  disturbed;  hence,  the  term, 
“sub^rosa”,  which  has  become  synon" 
ymus  with  a  secret  meeting.  Our 
grandmothers  used  roses  as  a  motif 
around  the  chandelier  moulding  on 
the  ceilings.  It  might  have  a  sym' 
holism  in  regard  to  the  “conferences” 
held  under  them. 

The  Turks  never  let  a  rose  lie  on 
the  ground;  it  was  considered  sacred. 
Egypt  was  slower  to  adopt  the  rose, 
but  during  Cleopatra’s  time  it  came 
to  supplant  the  lotus,  the  national 
flower.  When  Mark  Antony  visited 
Cleopatra,  it  is  said  he  walked  knee 
deep  through  rose  petals. 

The  early  Christians  used  the  rose 
in  their  symbolism.  The  five  petaled 
rose  signified  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ;  the  white  roses  was  significant 
of  the  virginity  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ. 

The  French  loved  the  rose  before 
England  fell  under  its  spell,  but  Eng" 
land  did  come  to  praise  and  prize 
the  rose.  In  monastery  gardens,  it 
was  grown  for  its  culinary  and  medi" 
cinal  properties.  It  became  the  ec" 
clesiastical  emblem  of  perfection,  note 
the  Golden  Rose  of  Rome,  the  bless" 
ing  of  the  Pope  on  Rose  Sunday,  its 
use  in  the  architecture  of  the  Rose 
Window  and  in  sculpture  as  an  art 
motif.  Winchester  Cathedral  has 
maintained  a  rose  garden  since  the 
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9th  century.  It  also  had  its  secular 
uses.  Elizabeth  of  England  demanded 
as  rent  in  one  instance  “One  red  rose 
to  be  delivered  on  the  24th  of  June 
each  year.”  This  has  become  tradi' 
tional.  In  America  in  1731,  5,000 
acres  of  land  were  granted  to  William 
Penn,  the  rent  being  one  red  rose  on 
the  24th  of  June  each  year.  After 
the  twelfth  century,  the  rose  became 
England’s  emblem  of  heraldic  devices, 
four  types  being  used,  with  its  own 
significance. 

Mrs.  Keays  listed  five  roses  as  those 
typical  of  “Old  Roses,”  and  quaintly 
classifies  them  by  their  scent.  She 
says,  “The  old'timey  perfume  of  the 
centifolia,  the  dusky  sweetness  of  the 
Damask,  the  refreshing  sweetness  of 
the  China  roses,  the  gracious  sweet' 
ness  of  tea  roses,  the  woodsy  pung' 
ency  of  the  moss  rose,  the  scent  of 
winter  apples  in  the  foliage  of  the 
sweetbriar,  all  these  are  scents  of  old 
roses,  yet  how  various.” 

Persia  used  the  damask  rose  for 
perfume.  Oriental  attar  of  roses  was 
the  only  perfume  known  till  recently. 
Rose  oil  was  used  in  medicine  and  for 
embalming.  Far  Eastern  cookie  recipes 
as  well  as  early  English  call  for  Rose 
Water.  In  Persia,  roses  grow  in 
groves  which  furnish  homes  for  the 
nightingales.  In  the  evening  the  rose 
exudes  its  sweet  fragrance  and  the 
nightingale  pours  forth  its  wondrous 
song. 

Oscar  Wilde  gives  us  the  story  of 
the  nightingale  that  fell  in  love  with 
a  rose,  a  white  rose.  Each  evening 
the  nightingale  sang  to  the  rose  and 
each  evening  the  rose  exhaled  its 
fragrance  on  the  air  and  opened  its 
petals  wider  in  response  to  the  touch' 
ing  lyric.  At  length  one  evening,  as 
all  roses  must,  the  rose  began  to  wilt. 
The  nightingale  sang  its  most  impas' 
sioned  song  and  in  beating  its  wings 
near  the  rose  he  pierced  his  breast 
against  a  thorn.  The  rose  became 


fresher  and  crimson  with  the  bird’s 
blood  as  he  sang  his  love  song.  The 
nightingale  finished  his  song  to  fall 
lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  revived 
flower. 

The  centifolia,  the  hundred  leaf 
rose,  was  brought  to  France  from  Asia 
by  a  Crusader.  He  was  somewhat 
a  saint  and  somewhat  a  rogue.  He 
went  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
which  he  failed  to  recover,  but  he 
brought  back  the  centifolia,  the  red, 
red  rose  with  its  heart  aflame.  Through 
all  the  succeeding  years  it  has  been 
a  source  of  revenue  as  the  base  of 
perfume. 

The  cabbage  rose  was  brought  to 
England  by  Dr.  Linacre,  physician 
to  Henry  the  VIII  before  1560.  I 
was  about  to  tell  you  that  this  rose 
was  the  inspiration  for  the  song,  “The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  Moore  wrote 
the  poem.  However,  another  author 
asserts  that  Old  Blush  furnished 
Moore  with  the  inspiration.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  the  song  and  Old  Blush 
has  an  honor  which  no  rose  can  take 
from  her.  It  was  brought  from  China 
in  the  Clipper  ships  along  with  other 
treasure.  It  alone  of  all  roses  bloomed 
twice  each  year.  It  was  the  most 
sturdy  of  the  progenitors  of  the  roses 
which  resulted  in  perpetual  bloom  in 
our  gardens. 

The  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
saw  the  entrance  of  Josephine,  later 
to  become  Empress  of  France  as  the 
wife  of  Napoleon,  and  the  develop' 
ment  of  the  rose  as  a  modern  flower. 
Josephine  inveigled  Napoleon  to  pur' 
chase  for  her  a  huge  estate  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.  There  she  aban' 
doned  herself  to  her  love  for  the  rose. 
She  began  the  process  of  hybridiza' 
tion;  in  1800  there  were  but  a  scant 
hundred  varieties;  in  1802  there  were 
250  on  her  estate.  In  a  few  years 
there  were  hundreds.  We  owe  a 
debt  to  Josephine  who  used  her  pass' 
ing  love  for  Napoleon  to  procure  the 
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means,  even  after  his  love  for  her 
had  waned,  to  produce  varieties  of 
roses  beyond  our  comprehension. 

George  Washington  is  credited 
with  having  grown  a  hybrid  rose  at 
Mt.  Vernon;  he  named  the  rose, 
Martha  Washington.  He  permitted 
it  to  be  grown  and  sold  thus  provid¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  rose  history  in  Amer¬ 
ica  more  than  five  generations  ago. 

We  can  appreciate  the  ambition  of 
a  rose  when  it  will  ‘"send  its  roots 
three  feet  to  get  its  feet  into  rich  clay; 
when  it  will  throw  its  swinging 
branches  out  to  hook  into  the  soil  so 
that  it  may  bring  its  youngsters  into 


the  world  hitched  to  home;  or  send 
its  suckers  into  the  soil  ever  so  far  to 
break  into  new  plants,  hanging  on  to 
mother — nature  tells  a  vastly  inter¬ 
esting  story  in  the  protective  habits 
of  Old  Roses.” 

I  trust  no  one  will  complain'  if  I 
add  a  line  to  a  bit  by  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley. 

Is  not  old  wine  wholesomest,  old  pippins 
toothsomest, 

Old  wood  burns  brightest,  old  linens  wash 
whitest. 

Old  soldiers,  sweethearts  are  surest. 

Old  lovers  are  soundest.  (Charles  Kings¬ 
ley) 

And  memories  of  old  roses  are  fondest. 
(Morse) 
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Types  of  Roses 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard 

Everyone  knows  a  rose.  It  is  the 
queen  of  all  flowers  and  has  long 
been  a  universal  favorite.  It  blooms 
as  beautifully  for  the  lowly  home 
gardens  as  it  does  for  the  wealthy 
estate  owner.  Roses  can  be  enjoyed 
in  a  garden  or  cut  and  brought  in^ 
doors.  Roses  are  favorites  for  bring' 
ing  messages  of  love  or  sympathy. 

Let  us  first  acquaint  ourselves  with 
favorite  rose  types.  There  are  about 
a  do2;en  types  available  for  our  Amer' 
ican  Gardens,  in  many  species  and 
varieties.  To  be  sure,  few  of  our 
gardens  have  the  space  to  have  all 
types,  and  all  types  are  not  adaptable 
everywhere  in  our  United  States. 

There  are  four  principal  rose  types 
which  can  be  grown  in  our  Colorado 
climate  —  the  shrub,  the  bush,  the 
climber  and  the  tree  rose.  There  are 
five  distinct  bud  forms — the  slender 
or  tapering,  the  pointed,  the  ovoid, 
the  urnshaped  and  the  globular;  and 
there  are  also  six  flower  forms — the 
globular  the  cupped,  the  informal  or 
cactus,  the  imbricated,  the  flat  or 
thin,  and  the  pointed  or  high  cen' 
tered.  We  can  find  roses  in  many 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  they  can  also 
be  very  fragrant. 

Let’s  first  consider  the  shrub  roses. 
In  this  group  are  the  familiar  Rugosa 
Roses,  which  are  often  used  for  hedges 
and  borders.  This  class  also  includes 
the  old'fashioned  kinds  like  we  used 
to  find  in  our  grandmother’s  gar' 
dens.  They  are  very  valuable  for 
their  hardiness  and  have  spiny  stems 
and  wrinkled  foliage.  Some  of  these 
are  known  as  the  Damask,  Moss,  Cab' 
bage,  French,  Scotch  or  Sweet  Briar 
roses. 

The  bush  roses  are  the  prevailing 
favorites,  especially  the  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses.  There  are  also  the  Miniature, 


Fairy  or  Baby  roses  and  the  Polyantha 
and  Floribunda.  The  Polyantha  is  a 
small  edition  of  the  Floribunda  Rose. 
The  Miniature  or  Fairy  Rose  is  a 
tiny  rose.  It  is  useful  for  edgings,  to 
border  sidewalks  or  rose  beds.  It  can 
be  used  in  pots  or  porch  boxes  and  is 
free  blooming  over  a  long  period. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  Tea  Rose  and  the 
old  favorite  Hybrid  Perpetual.  It  is 
an  everblooming  or  monthly  rose  and 
flourishes  in  gardens  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth 
and  spectacular  in  its  range  of  colors. 
These  roses  are  especially  good  for  in' 
door  arrangements.  There  are  so  many 
exciting  kinds  to  choose  from.  They 
are  noted  for  their  long  stems  and 
pronounced  fragrance.  The  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  is  a  large  bush  rose 
that  produces  but  one  crop,  usually 
in  June  or  July.  It  grows  twice  the 
height  of  the  other  roses  and  is  un' 
usually  vigorous.  It  is  best  grown 
alone  and  often  produces  large 
blooms. 

Climbers  are  in  four  groups,  the 
large  flowered,  the  small  flowered  in 
clusters,  the  semi'climber  or  pillar 
rose  and  the  creeper  or  trailer  rose. 
Among  the  large  flowered  we  find 
New  Dawn,  June  Morn  and  Summer 
Snow.  The  small  flowered  are  the 
Ramblers  and  Dorothy  Perkins.  Then 
we  have  the  Creeper  or  Trailer  Rose, 
the  Memorial  Rose  being  a  good  ex' 
ample.  The  Climbing  Hybrid  Tea 
rose  is  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
this  climate  but  the  Climbing  Peace 
bids  to  be  a  favorite. 

The  Tree  Rose  was  developed  by 
budding  regular  hybrid  tea  roses  onto 
a  tall  understock.  This  rose  needs 
the  same  care  as  the  hybrid  tea  but 
needs  unusually  careful  protection  in 
winter,  either  boxing  it  in  dirt  or 
taking  it  up  entirely  and  burying  it 
deep.  Tree  Roses  really  involve  a 
lot  of  work. 
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Ten  Best  Roses  for 
Denver 

By  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Hoisington 

This  is  a  most  controversial  subject. 
I  was  told  that  if  I  asked  ten  diT 
ferent  people  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  ten  best  roses  for  Denver,  I 
would  get  a  hundred  different  an^ 
swers.  As  I  didn’t  want  that  many 
different  answers,  I  didn’t  ask  ten 
other  people. 

A  little  over  100  years  ago,  a  new 
race  of  roses  was  born  that  complete' 
ly  eclipsed  the  other  types  of  roses; 
one  characteristic  that  had  long  been 
awaited  was  their  ability  to  produce 
more  than  one  crop  of  flowers  a  sea' 
son.  They  have  been  superseded  by 
the  hybrid  teas. 

There  are  two  ways  to  start  grow' 
ing  roses.  One  is  to  buy  a  special 
offer  of  a  do^en  two  year  old  field 
grown  eyer'blooming  roses  for  $1.98. 
The  other  is  to  plant  roses  all  around 
your  home  after  reading  a  flowery 
article  which  paints  a  glowing  picture 
of  how  simple  it  is  to  make  your  gar' 
den  a  bower  of  roses  almost  over' 
night.  Either  way,  you  are  almost 
certain  to  be  disillusioned  before  the 
first  year  is  over.  The  bargain  roses 
probably  won’t  measure  up  to  expec' 
tations.  Also  roses  won’t  grow  just 
anywhere  in  a  garden.  You  must  find 
the  best  location  and  arrange  the 
plants  to  give  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

When  the  American  Rose  Society 
decided  to  conduct  a  symposium  of 
its  experts,  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  find  out  which  roses 
they  liked  best,  the  final  selection  of 
the  dozen  highest  ranking  hybrid  teas 
proved  a  well  balanced  assortment : 
Crimson  Glory,  deep  red;  Peace, 
pale  to  golden  yellow  tinted  with 
pink;  Charlotte  Armstrong,  carmine 
red  to  cerise;  Etoile  de  Hollande,  deep 
crimson;  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  rasp' 
berry  pink;  Eclipse,  clear  yellow; 


Good  News,  coppery  buff,  tinted 
with  shell  pink;  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy, 
scarlet  and  orange;  Grande  Duchesse 
Charlotte,  begonia  rose;  Golden 
Dawn,  good  yellow;  Comtesse  Van' 
dal,  salmon  outside,  copper  and  gold 
inside;  Mme.  Cochet'Cochet,  mellow 
coppery  pink.  I  have  selected  ten 
from  a  long  list.  There  were  so  many 
good  ones  it  was  hard  to  leave  any  of 
them  out. 

Peace  heads  the  list;  as  one  expert 
said,  it  has  good  color  and  anyone  can 
grow  it.  No  rose  of  recent  introduc' 
tion  has  created  such  a  sensation  or 
has  been  awarded  as  many  medals, 
certificates  and  prizes  as  Peace.  The 
young  French  grower,  Francis  Meih 
land,  named  it  Mme.  A.  Meilland  in 
honor  of  his  mother.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Peace  when  it  was  intrO' 
duced  into  this  country  in  1945  by 
the  Conard'Pyle  Co.  How  the  rose 
became  to  be  renamed  is  very  inter' 
esting.  Budwood  was  rushed  out  of 
France  hours  before  the  occupation 
and  brought  to  the  United  States. 
The  day  Berlin  fell  it  was  renamed 
Peace.  It  has  perfect  buds,  large  deep 
centered  flowers,  the  color  ranges 
from  delicate  shade  of  yellow  gold, 
alabaster  and  apple  blossom  pink. 
The  shades  vary  from  flower  to  flower 
through  the  changing  seasons.  The 
blooms  are  long  lasting.  The  plant  is 
as  superior  as  the  bloom.  They  grow 
to  be  quite  large  bushes  and  are 
disease  resistant. 

Crimson  Glory  is  the  most  gen' 
erally  satisfactory  red  variety  in  the 
United  States.  It  embodies  the  quali' 
ties  all  plant  breeders  look  for,  in' 
eluding  long  pointed  high  centered 
blooms  with  20  to  30  petals,  long  cut' 
ting  stems,  strong  neck,  continuous 
bloom,  rich  coloring  and  fragrance 
and  it  is  highly  disease  resistant.  In 
time  this  variety  will  be  of  great  his' 
torical  interest  since  it  has  been 
widely  used  by  hybridizers.  It  is  one 
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of  the  parents  of  the  Charlotte  Arm' 
strong.  _ 

Lowell  Thomas  is  the  finest  to  date 
of  the  deep  yellow  roses.  The  chrome 
yellow  blooms  open  from  beautifully 
shaped  buds.  The  color  is  penetrat' 
ing,  clear  and  deep.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  with  good  foliage  and  stiff 
stems. 

Charlotte  Armstrong  is  the  best  in 
the  light  variety.  The  bud  is  long 
and  pointed  opening  to  cerise  in  hot 
weather  and  spectrum  red  in  cool 
weather.  The  foliage  is  semi'glossy, 
deep  green  and  highly  resistant  to 
mildew. 

Eclipse  has  a  long  streamlined  bud 
of  rich  gold  without  shading.  You 
can  depend  on  Eclipse  for  almost  con' 
tinuous  bloom  on  strong  upright 
plants  with  healthy  dark  green  foli' 
age.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
long  erect  stems  suitable  for  cutting. 

Forty'uiner  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  a 
descendant  of  Charlotte  Armstrong. 
This  is  probably  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  bi'Colored  rose  ever  intrO' 
duced.  The  outside  of  the  petals  is 
a  rich  chrome  yellow;  the  inside  face 
of  the  petals  is  a  vivid  oriental  red. 
Unlike  other  bi'color  roses,  this  color 
combination  holds  remarkably  well 
during  the  long  life  of  the  flower, 
regardless  of  sun  and  heat.  The  plants 
have  exceptional  vitality  and  bloom 
producing  capacity.  The  foliage 
strongly  resists  disease  and  the  tall 
plants  and  long  flower  stems  are  a 
joy  to  behold.  This  is  the  second 
All  America  selection  for  1949.  Of 
California  origin,  its  name  was  se' 
lected  in  commemoration  of  the  gold 
rush  days.  In  the  words  of  the  in' 
troducer,  “there  is  more  than  a  hint 
of  gold  in  the  rich  colorings  of  this 
rose.” 

Of  the  blends.  President  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Taffeta  are  popular. 
President  Hoover  is  a  combination  of 
cerise  pink,  flame  red  and  yellow. 


The  brilliancy  of  color  is  somewhat 
dimmed  by  hot  weather.  The  clean 
heavy  foliage  is  an  added  attraction. 
Taffeta  is  outstanding  in  its  ability 
to  produce  long  stemmed,  perfectly 
formed  buds  in  rich  pink  and  salmon 
tones.  Foliage  is  glossy  green  when 
fully  developed  but  toned  mahoganv 
red  when  young.  This  rose  was  sub' 
jected  to  extensive  testing  before  in' 
troduction,  and  reports  from  all  seC' 
dons  of  the  country  were  most 
favorable.  Taffeta  is  patented  and 
was  an  AlhAmerica  selection  for 
1948. 

Tally  Ho  was  the  winner  of  1949 
All' America  selection;  the  inside  is 
pink,  reverse  rich  crimson. 

Show  Girl  is  a  good  selection  for  a 
spectacular  deep  pink  rose.  The  buds 
are  huge,  but  artistic  in  spite  of  their 
si^e  since  they  are  long  and  tapered. 
The  buds  are  slow  to  open,  and  when 
the  weather  is  favorable,  the  expanded 
blooms  are  glorious  and  immense  in 
si2;e.  Tall,  straight  stems,  heavily 
textured  petals,  and  long  lasting  quad 
ities  make  this  an  ideal  rose  for  cut' 
ting,  exhibiting  at  shows,  or  garden 
display.  It  is  hardy  in  northern 
gardens,  which  is  true  of  most  roses 
originating  in  California. 

Snow  Bird  is  one  of  the  most  prO' 
lific  bedding  roses.  It  is  pure  white, 
fragrant,  and  it  has  perfectly  formed 
full  petaled  blooms  often  four  inches 
across. 

I  have  given  you  the  experts  opin' 
ion  on  the  ten  best  roses.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  the  opinion 
of  an  amateur.  I  am  the  amateur. 
I  will  give  you  Peace,  Crimson  Glory, 
President  Hoover,  Signora,  Mme. 
Joseph  Perraud,  Edel,  Condensa  de 
Sastago,  Forty'niner,  Dame  Edith 
Helen  and  Rose  of  Freedom. 

Of  the  climbing  roses  the  Paul  Scar' 
let  is  the  most  popular.  Of  the  flori' 
bunda  species  the  Betty  Pryor,  Pin' 
nocchio  and  Elsie  Poulsen  are  good. 
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Culture  of  Roses 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard 

Roses  are  sun  loving  plants  and  the 
beds  should  be  placed  where  they  get 
the  sun  at  least  half  a  day.  They  do 
not  like  winds  and  should  be  prO' 
tected  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

Roses  need  a  medium  heavy  soil. 
Most  good  garden  soils  are  ideal.  Do 
beware  of  contractor’s  earth.  When 
building  a  new  home  be  sure  that 
your  top  soil  is  put  to  one  side  for 
your  future  garden.  Good  drainage 
is  essential  as  roses  do  not  like  wet 
feet. 

When  buying  roses  BUY  ONLY 
THE  BEST!  By  this  we  mean  buy 
from  a  competent  nurseryman  that 
has  handled  them  correctly.  He  will 
have  correct  understock,  correct  bud' 
ding  and  correct  storage  which  are 
most  essential.  Be  sure  to  purchase 
No.  1  grade  field  grown  roses.  They 
may  cost  more  but  are  better  in  the 
long  run.  Bench  roses  from  depart' 
ment  stores  may  grow  for  a  year  or 
two  but  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Plant  roses  when  dormant.  How' 
ever,  potted  roses  are  becoming  quite 
popular.  In  this  climate  we  feel  that 
spring  planting  is  more  desirable.  If 
the  roses  are  dry  when  purchased, 
soak  them  in  a  pail  of  water  for  a 
short  time  before  planting.  Dig  an 
ample  hole  so  that  the  roots  can  be 
spread  out  with  lots  of  room.  Put  a 
mound  of  soil  in  the  center,  spread 
your  rose  roots  hori2iontally  and  place 
base  of  rose  on  this  mound  so  that  the 
bud  is  just  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  This  seems  to  be  a  contro' 
versial  subject  among  rose  growers, 
so  plant  the  bud  just  below  or  above 
if  you  care  to  experiment.  Work  the 
soil  around  the  roots  but  do  not  fill 
the  hole  with  dirt  yet.  Fill  it  part 
way  and  then  water  thoroughly,  let' 
ting  the  water  carry  the  soil  around 
the  roots  eliminating  air  pockets. 


Afterwards  fill  the  hole  with  dirt, 
mounding  the  soil  up  around  the 
base  of  the  rose  bush  as  protection 
from  the  changeable  spring  weather. 
The  soil  on  the  mound  can  be  re' 
moved  as  buds  begin  to  appear  ^along 
the  canes  and  summer  is  here. 

Late  in  the  spring  when  the  danger 
of  free2;ing  is  past  and  the  buds  are 
appearing  along  the  canes,  it  is  time 
for  your  spring  pruning.  Take  very 
sharp  clippers  and  cut  back  the  dead 
wood,  just  above  the  bud.  In  Hybrid 
Tea  roses  you  will  have  stronger 
bushes  if  the  roses  are  pruned  to  with' 
in  8  or  10  inches  from  the  ground. 
However,  in  pruning  Climber  or 
Floribunda  roses,  cut  oif  only  the  dead 
wood,  and  wait  until  late  to  make 
sure  that  you  trim  ONLY  the  dead 
wood  as  you  will  be  surprised  that 
some  that  looked  dead  early  will  just 
be  late  in  budding,  and  your  dim' 
bers  bloom  on  old  wood. 

Fertilizing  and  Mulching 
Roses 

By  Mrs.  E.  C.  Horne 

Roses  need  a  lot  of  water  during 
the  blooming  season.  Do  not  sprin' 
kle  your  roses  but  irrigate  them. 
Water  on  the  leaves  spreads  disease, 
especially  black  spot  and  mildew. 
Soak  good  about  twice  a  week  or 
maybe  three  times  during  extremely 
hot  weather.  Always  water  in  the 
morning  with  rising  temperature  in' 
stead  of  at  night  as  that  chills  the 
plants  and  causes  mildew. 

In  the  spring  fertili2,e  your  roses 
with  good  rotten  cow  manure  and 
bone  meal.  If  no  cow  manure  is  to 
be  had,  dig'in  a  commercial  fertilizer 
around  plants.  Also  at  this  time  a 
little  sulphur  can  be  added.  A  good 
mountain  peat  moss  with  sheep  or 
cow  manure  can  be  used;  this  also 
makes  a  good  mulch.  There  is  a  lot  of 
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difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
the  best  fertiliser  to  use. 

Fertilise  after  the  first  blooming  is 
finished  and  again  in  August  but  not 
too  late  in  the  fall  or  the  plants  will 
send  out  new  tender  growth  that  will 
freese. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  mulch  your 
rose  bed  as  this  keeps  the  weeds  from 
growing,  the  roots  cool  and  damp. 
Leafmold,  peat  or  grass  clippings  are 
generally  used. 

Protecting  Roses 

By  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Hoisington 

For  protecting  roses  in  winter,  it 
is  well  to  use  something  that  will  form 
a  light  covering,  such  as  threshed 
straw  if  it  doesn’t  contain  grain.  One 
good  way  is  to  make  a  board  fence, 
so  to  speak,  around  each  rose  and  fill 
in  with  peat  moss  or  other  light  cov¬ 
ering.  Another  and  more  widely 
used  method  is  to  mound  up  the 
roses  and  cover  with  straw,  peat  moss 
or  leaves  and  place  pine  boughs  over 
them  to  keep  the  covering  from  blow¬ 
ing  away. 

Enemies  of  the  Rose 

Insects  and  Diseases 
By  Mrs.  Frank  Smay 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  unpleasant 
subject.  Insects,  Diseases,  Enemies — 
all  these  words  are  rather  repulsive, 
and  when  I  begin  to  think  about  the 
subject  it  makes  me  sort  of  want  to 
back  away  from  it.  And,  if  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  about  it,  it  makes  me 
feel  just  a  little  weary,  remembering 
the  many  hours  spent  during  the 
summer  months*  in  trying  to  control 
these  things. 

Some  one  has  said,  “It  seems  im¬ 
possible  that  anything  so  beautiful 
as  a  rose  could  have  enemies!”  But, 
we  who  grow  roses  know  that  there 
is  nothing  imaginary  about  this,  but  it 
is  a  cold,  stern  fact,  staring  us  in  the 


face  all  the  time,  that  roses  do  have 
enemies.  And,  if  we  want  to  grow 
roses  and  want  to  produce  good  roses 
(and  every  good  rosarian  wants  to 
do  that),  then  we  had  better  fortify 
ourselves  with  a  little  knowledge 
along  these  lines  in  order  to  be  able 
to  combat  these  enemies. 

Before  I  take  up  the  different  kinds 
of  insects  and  diseases,  I  want  to  say 
this,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  THE  most 
important  thing  I  am  going  to  say: 
when  you  plan  your  rose  bed  and 
select  your  roses,  BE  SURE  TO 
BUY  GOOD  STOCK!  I  feel  that 
this  cannot  be  over-emphasi2;ed,  buy 
good  stock  from  a  reputable  com¬ 
pany  that  will  stand  back  of  every¬ 
thing  that  they  claim  for  their  roses. 
Then,  with  proper  planting  and  cul¬ 
ture,  you  will  have  good,  vigorous, 
healthy  rose  bushes.  And  a  really 
healthy  rose  bush  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  defending  itself  against  its 
enemies. 

We  find  that  insects  work  in  three 
different  ways  on  roses.  First,  the 
chewing  insects  eat  the  leaves  and 
even  the  petals  of  the  rose.  Under 
this  class  we  find  rose  slugs,  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  beetles.  The  treatment  is 
a  good  dose  of  arsenate  of  lead  in 
some  form.  This  works  very  well 
for  everything  but  the  adult  beetles. 
These  had  best  be  picked  off  by  hand 
and  dropped  into  a  can  containing 
kerosene. 

To  the  second  group  belong  the 
borers.  These  insects  work  into  the 
canes  of  the  rose  bush  through  the 
exposed  ends  where  we  have  pruned, 
or  another  type  goes  right  through 
the  bark  and  into  the  wood  whether 
exposed  or  not.  The  treatment  for 
borers  is  to  cut  off  all  infested  wood 
and  to  protect  open  ends  by  pushing 
thumb  tacks  into  open  ends,  or  by 
using  wax  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
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entering  and  starting  their  damaging 
work  again. 

The  third  group  are  the  sucking 
insects — red  spider,  thrips,  aphids, 
and  scales.  These  draw,  as  it  were, 
the  very  life  blood  from  the  plant, 
live  on  the  sap  of  the  plant,  and,  of 
course,  rob  it  of  its  vitality.  For  red 
spider,  thrips,  and  aphids,  we  find 
that  spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  is  very  effective,  and 
since  aphids  appear  in  waves  (and  I 
might  say  in  droves),  the  best  way 
to  handle  them  is  to  spray  or  dust 
every  24  hours  for  three  successive 
days.  You  should  then  be  rid  of 
them  for  perhaps  a  month  or  more. 

The  treatment  for  scale  is  a  little 
different.  Remove  all  infested  wood 
and  spray  thoroughly  in  early  spring 
before  new  growth  starts  with  an  oil 
emulsion  or  lime  sulfur. 

As  for  rose  disease,  Blackspot, 
Mildew,  and  Brown  Canker  are  the 
the  principal  ones.  Black  Spot  is  by 
far  the  most  serious  enemy  of  the 
rose.  It  is  highly  important  that  we 
learn  how  to  prevent  it,  for  it  can' 
not  be  cured.  All  the  affected  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  and  burned.  All 
leaves  and  twigs  on  the  ground  should 
be  gathered  up  and  burned.  Treat 
the  bushes  thoroughly  with  sulfur  in 
some  form.  Mildew  is  less  serious 
than  Black  Spot,  but  is  very  unsightly. 
This  is  a  fungous  disease  which  cov' 
ers  the  bush  with  a  whitish,  felty  sub' 
stance.  This  should  also  be  treated 
with  sulfur.  Brown  Canker  is  a 
disease  which  affects  the  canes  of  the 
plant,  and  is  very  destructive  in  some 
sections.  The  treatment  is  to  cut  out 
the  infested  wood,  give  a  dormant 
spray,  possibly  in  December,  of  lime' 
sulfur  or,  if  it  is  in  the  growing  sea' 
son,  use  Bordeau  Mixture. 

Some  sprays  which  are  very  effec' 
tive  are  objectionable  because  they 
stain  the  foliage  and  flowers  so  badly. 

These  things  should  be  remem' 


bered:  Buy  good  stock.  Keep 

bushes  healthy.  Keep  rose  bed  clean 
and  frequently  cultivated.  Spray  or 
dust  every  week  or  ten  days.  Be  dili' 
gent  and  systematic  in  your  care  of 
roses.  ‘‘Eternal  viligance”  might  well 
be  the  watchword  of  rosarians. 

This  sounds  like  a -lot  of  work,  and 
it  is  a  lot  of  work.  But  when  we  go 
out  in  our  rose  garden  early  in  the 
morning  (and  be  sure  that  you  do  go 
early),  and  gaze  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  perfect  rose,  or  a  near'perfect 
rose,  and  feel  that  we  have  had  a 
small  part  in  working  with  God  to 
produce  such  a  beautiful  thing,  then 
Fm  sure  we  will  feel  amply  repaid 
for  all  the  work  we  have  put  into  it. 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


Amazing  New  Pottery 

VERMICULATE  PLANTERS 

Insure 

Healthy  Luxuriant  House  Plants 

So  light  they  float  on  water.  Ar¬ 
tistic  designs  made  in  gold,  flecked 
pastel,  green,  rose,  white.  Plants 
thrive  in  them  because  the  roots 
receive  all  the  oxygen  they  need. 

Containers  absorb  moisture,  pre¬ 
venting  stagnation  and  souring  of 
soil. 

Retard  evaporation.  NO  SAUCERS 
NEEDED!! 

Distributed  by 

Denver  Pottery  Co. 

1539  Wazee  KE  6034 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
APRIL 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Colo' 
rado  Forestry  fe?  Horticulture  AssO' 
ciation  in  memory  of  its  late  esteemed 
member,  Allen  S.  Peck. 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Bane 
Mr.  Chas.  Britton,  Arvada 
Helen  Phipps  Bromfield 
Colorado  Seed  Co. 

Mrs.  Van  Holt  Garrett 
Mrs.  W.  Oscar  Temple 


£ui^  MORE 
MORE 
WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  GLendole  4737 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  MONTH 
OF  APRIL 

Flower  Arranging  for  the  American 
Home,  Gladys  Taber  and  Ruth 
Kistner. 

Old  Herbaceous,  Reginald  Arkell. 
Subtropical  Rambles,  Nicholas  Pike. 
Tropical  America,  Isaac  N.  Ford. 

In  and  Out  of  Central  America, 
Frank  Vincent. 

The  Contemplative  Gardener,  Jason 
Hill. 

Flowers,  Rock  Plants — Extra  Special 
Album. 


Hoe  between  fruit  trees  to  keep  weeds 
down.  Hoeing  also  makes  a  sweeter 
soil,  allows  air  to  penetrate  and 
brings  pests  to  the  top  to  be  eaten 
by  the  birds. 

Watch  for  slugs  among  the  young 
growth  of  rock  plants.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  new  slug  killers. 


Complef'e  Line  of  Fertilizers 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma, 
Vigoro,  Pax  and  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 


FISHER  HAS  IT 
MILORGANITE 


kek  l-/akdvjahe.  Ca 

2322  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE  DENVER  6,  COLORADO 

FRemont  2791 
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NURSERY  STOCK  FROM 
NORTHERN  COLORADO 

A  general  line  including  Fruit  Trees 
and  Plants,  New  and  Standard 
Roses,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  outstanding  stock  of 
Garden  Mums. 

Catalog  on  request. 

Kroh  Bros.  Nurseries 

Loveland,  Colo. 


COME  IN  AND  SEE  OUR 
COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ‘ 

Evergreens  -  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs 

Perennials  -  Roses  -  Vines 

Open  Saturday  and  Sunday 

ASSOCIATED  FORESTRY 
AND  LANDSCAPE  CO. 

Member  of  Colo.  Nurserymen's  Assn. 

6825  E.  26^h  Ave  EA  3498 


ROSES 

Hardy  Field  Grown 

All  Western  Grown — No.  1  Grade 
— 2-Year  Plants  True  to  Name — 
Pruned,  Ready  for  Planting 

Carefully  Selected  Varieties 
for  Our  Western  Gardens 

36  Patented  Varieties 
40  Non-Patented  Varieties 

Ask  for  Our  1951  Catalog 

• 

SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 

1525  Champa  St.  Denver,  Colorado 
Phones:  MA  2778  -  CH  1817 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


^‘Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens^* 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NURSERIES 

Nursery  Stock  •  Fences  •  Sprinkler  Systems 

4160  EAST  16TH  AVENUE  DENVER  7,  COLO. 

Phone  FRemont  2862 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PEAT 

Remember,  a  good  fertilizer  plus  humus  is  the  best  foundation  for  any  planting. 

MOUNTAIN  PEAT  mixed  equally  with  Barnyard  or  Sheep  Fertilizer  gives  you  these 

essentials  on  which  to  build  your  garden. 

See  Our  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mt.  Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

714  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 
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WATER— OR  YOUR  LIFE 

Arthur  Carhart,  Lippincott,  $3.50 

The  Book — In  the  foreword  to  this 
book,  “Ding,”  the  famous  cartoonist- 
conservationist,  has  written,  “If  you 
want  to  know  about  water  this  is  it!” 
From  the  raindrop  to  the  polar  ice 
caps  and  the  sun’s  force  evaporating 
moisture  from  the  oceans,  you  read  of 
the  gigantic  mechanisms  which  bring 
us  our  rains  and  snows;  the  water  we 
must  have  to  live. 

The  Objective  —  With  searching 
clarity  the  book  makes  a  reader  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own,  personal  depend¬ 
ence  on  water.  It  shakes  and  jolts  one 
into  reali2;ation  of  how  utterly  de¬ 
pendent  we  humans  are  on  water  in 
every  hour  of  our  lives;  from  the  6  to 
8  pints  we  require  to  maintain  life 
itself  to  the  1300  gallons  per  person 
per  day  to  supply  us  our  way  of  liv¬ 
ing — and  the  fact  we  must  use  our 
water  wealth  intelligently  if  we  are 
to  have  sufficient  water. 

The  Message — We  are  going  about 
managing  our  water  wealth  in  a 
helter-skelter  fashion.  Multiple,  com¬ 
peting  agencies  are  spending  billions 
on  conflicting,  piecemeal  programs. 
Our  laws  look  backward  to  old  condi¬ 
tions,  not  toward  future  needs.  Some 
uses  enjoy  a  monopoly  against  other 
uses  and  needs  which  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  fitted  into  the  inclusive 
water  management  we  must  have  or 
suffer. 

The  Significance — Without  ques¬ 
tion  this  is  a  book  which  will  be  the 
most  discussed  among  all  those  about 
conservation.  No  citizen,  gardener, 
forester,  truck  driver,  financier  can 
afford  to  miss  the  dynamic,  sometimes 
shocking  presentation  of  our  water 


problems  which  this  book  gathers  to¬ 
gether  and  supplies  in  one  volume. 
Nor  can  one  disregard  the  basic, 
clearly  defined  suggestions  of  the  au¬ 
thor  as  to  what  must  be  done,  by  all 
of  us,  to  secure  the  future  in  our 
water  resources  and  their  use. 

The  Author — Recognized  as  an 
outstanding  leader  in  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  Arthur  Carhart  is 
well  known  to  most  readers  of  THE 
GREEN  THUMB.  From  1919  to 
1923  he  was  in  charge  of  recreation 
planning  in  national  forests  of  this 
region.  For  8  years  he  was  with  Mc¬ 
Crary  yr  Gulley  &  Carhart,  landscape 
designers  and  city  planners.  In  that 
period  this  firm  designed  grounds  of 
many  institutions  and  homes  in  this 
region  and  prepared  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  city  plan  for  Denver.  For  5 
years  Mr.  Carhart  directed  the  wild¬ 
life  restoration  program  in  Colorado. 
He  is  the  author  of  16  books  and  over 
2500  articles,  stories  and  serials  pub¬ 
lished  in  national  magazines.  One  re¬ 
cent  project  was  editing  CONSER¬ 
VATION,  PLEASE!  for  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

WATER  — OR  YOUR  LIFE 
should  be  required  reading  for  all 
of  us.  LADY  PENFOLD. 


WE  HAVE 

IRIS,  DWARF  IRIS  and 
PRIMROSES 

Dealers  for 

Atlas  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

Newman  Gardens 

5152  Newton  St.  GL  5147 


The  Bright  Spot  Flower  Shop  and  Green  Houses 

Josephine  at  5th  FR  2745 

A  Complete  Line  of  Bedding  Plants 
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F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  St. 

ROSES 

Oregon  Field  Grown 
Jumbo  Size 

PATENTED  VARIETIES 

The  ever-popular  Peace  and 
many  others,  including 
Climbers  and  Floribunda 

GARDEN  SHOP 

.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


ROSES 

87  Varieties  of  Patented  and 
Standard  Varieties 

Call  at  our  sales  ground  and 
make  selections. 

If  you  can’t  come,  order  by 
phone  or  write  for  our  price 
list. 

We  are  equipped  to  handle 
your  every  landscaping  need. 

Remember  our  slogan,  “An 
Amidon  planting  makes  a  house 
a  home.” 

AMI  DON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  St.  GR  4366 


Your  Evergreen  Spraying 

Red  Spiders  and  Aphids  sap  the  vitality  of  evergreens  causing 
their  needles  to  brown  and  drop.  We  recommend  our  CON- 
TACTCIDE  SPRAY  to  control  this  condition. 


If  your  soil  is  deficient  in  certain  nutrients 
your  evergreens  go  hungry!  This  year  we  are 
including  a  liquid  fertilizer  in  our  spray  for¬ 
mula  to  fertilize  evergreens  through  their 
needles. 


For  Healthy  and  Beautiful  Evergreens  Call 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  Colo. 
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BIRDS  IN  OUR  GARDEN 

Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 


W/HEN  we  moved  into  the  new 
’  ▼  home  I  promised  myself  to  send  a 
little  report  now  and  then  under  the 
heading  above.  Then  the  argument 
presented  itself.  It  takes  time  for 
birds  to  become  at  home  around  a  new 
place,  there  is  nothing  to  write  about 
yet.  Now  it  has  been  a  month,  the 
bird  baths  are  still  unbathed  in,  the 
feeding  table  still  untouched.  But 
recently  we  put  a  load  of  manure 
over  the  bare  ground  which  is  to  be 
lawn,  then  came  a  few  inches  of  snow 
and  this  afternoon,  as  it  seeped  away, 
flocks  of  robins  and  pink-sided  juncos 
appeared  among  the  little  pinons  and 
fox-tail  pines,  carrying  on  their  never 
ending  search  for  food.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  to  us  will  be  fewer  weeds  and  in¬ 
sects  in  the  garden  later  on. 

Let  me  put  in  a  plea  to  all  neat  and 
tidy  gardeners,  if  you  would  have 
birds,  don’t  be  too  neat  and  tidy. 
The  ground-inhabiting,  seed-eating 
birds  need  a  tangle  of  brush,  some  un¬ 
pruned  shrubbery,  even  some  last 
year’s  weed-stalks,  for  shelter  and  to 
provide  feeding  areas.  And  if  you 
would  encourage  nesting  robins  don’t 
fail  to  leave  a  little  trickle  of  water  in 
a  mucky  spot.  You  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  Mrs.  Robin  selecting 
her  nesting  site,  “trying  it  on  for  si2;e” 


and  comfort,  turning  and  fitting  her¬ 
self  into  a  crotch  of  an  apple  or 
maple  tree,  and  then  watch  her  and 
her  mate,  with  muddy  breasts,  car¬ 
rying  the  muck  and  sticks,  and  shap¬ 
ing  with  their  bodies  the  substantial 
cup  which  will  hold  those  charming 
blue  eggs. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  the  few  species  already  noted 
here,  as  a  possible  background  for 
further  observations.  We  hope  our 
location  just  across  a  little-used  road 
from  Monument  Valley  Park  gives 
us  an  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
birds.  From  our  windows  as  we 
watch  the  crows  and  magpies  we 
wonder  just  what  problems  they  may 
present  as  they  come  “adjusted”  to 
us.  Long-crested  jays  and  red-shafted 
flickers  are  conspicuous  to  the  ear  as 
well  as  the  eye.  Along  the  road  and 
ditch  banks  in  the  tangled  under¬ 
growth,  flocks  of  pink-sided  juncos 
and  white  -  crowned  sparrows  are 
about,  beginning  now,  the  middle  of 
March,  to  be  musical  at  sunrise  time. 
Frequently  a  large  flock  of  western 
evening  grosbeaks  comes  to  rest  sil¬ 
houetted  in  the  tops  of  the  tall  cot¬ 
tonwoods.  They  sound  very  friendly, 
keeping  up  a  constant  conversation 
among  themselves.  And  now  and 
then  a  pair  of  downy  woodpeckers  can 
be  seen  feeding  up  and  down  some 
old  dead  stubs. 

An  occasional  unrecognized  call  or 
flash  of  wings  in  the  park  trees  is 
tantalizing  to  one  still  somewhat  kept 
in  by  the  process  of  “getting  settled,” 
but  one  of  the  great  comforts  of  this 
place  is  the  realization  that  the  park 
and  the  trees  will  stay  and  other 
birds  will  come. 
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Beiter  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 


4747  W.  Colfax  Ave. 


O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 


Phone  AC  2809 


Broadview  Nursery 

The  M.  J.  Weber  Nursery 

Established  1913 

Highway  72  to  Simms  Street 
Phone  Arvada  1 96-M 

General  Stock  in  Season 


Trees  Trimmed  and  Treated 
to  Suit  Our  Weather  and 
Soil  Conditions 

L.  F.  ROBINETTE 

Tree  Surgeon 

3227  W.  9th  KE  0570 


Seal  Your  Leaky 
Garden  Pools  with 

CELLTITE 

THE  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 


We  Are  F eaturing 

Th  ree  and  Four  Year 
Colorado  Grown 

FRUIT  TREES 

In  good  assortment 

SCHULHOFF  NURSERIES 
AND  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  HAVE 

YOUR  EVERGREENS  SPRAYED 

Get  My  Contract  Price 
Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 


SPruce  6163 


1080  S.  Colorado  Bird. 
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COLORADO  MOUNTAIN 
CLUB  PLANS  TREE 
PLANTING  TRIP 

The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  will 
sponsor  an  overnight  and  a  Sunday 
trip  to  the  Mammoth  Burn  Area 
above  Rollinsville,  June  16  and  17. 
Those  interested  in  the  overnight  trip 
will  leave  by  bus  from  the  Library 
at  Civic  Center  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Satur-* 
day,  June  16.  Saturday  night’s  meal 
will  be  furnished,  so  bring  your  mess 
kit  as  well  as  overnight  equipment 
A  hike  is  planned  for  Saturday  after' 
noon.  Those  wishing  to  go  to  the 
area  Sunday,  June  17,  will  leave  by 
bus  from  the  library  at  6:30  a.  m. 
Coffee  and  beverages  will  be  served 
at  noon  Sunday,  but  everyone  should 
bring  his  own  lunch.  The  Forest 
Service  will  furnish  tools  for  digging. 
A  pair  of  work  gloves  would  be 
handy.  Busses  are  due  back  in  Den' 
ver  by  7:30  p.  m.  An  earlier  bus 
will  come  back  for  those  who  wish 
to  leave  sooner.  Round  trip  bus  fare 
Vv^ill  be  about  $1.50.  For  further  par' 
ticulars,  contact  the  Colorado  Moun' 
tain  Club  at  TAbor  0677. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  NATURE 
LEADERS’  INSTITUTE 

The  Nature  Leaders’  Institute  will 
start  off  this  year  with  a  meeting  at 
Evans  School,  11th  and  Acoma,  at 
7:30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  May  9. 
There  will  be  many  interesting  ex' 
hibits  and  demonstrations  of  tech' 
niques  used  by  various  experts  to 
make  the  teaching  of  Nature  lore 
interesting. 

Any  one  interested  in  learning  new 
methods  of  interesting  children  in 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature 
is  welcome.  There  will  be  no  charge. 
This  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Recrc' 
ation  and  Leisuretime  Division  of  the 
Denver  Area  Welfare  Council  and 
the  Colorado  Forestry  and  HorticuL 
ture  Association. 


Three  outdoor  sessions  will  follow. 
Saturday,  May  12,  2'5  p.  m.,  in  City 
Park.  There  will  be  tree  trails  and 
games  in  the  area  soon  to  be  developed 
as  an  arborteum.  May  13,  Sunday, 
8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  will  be  a  trip  to 
the  nearby  hills  with  experts  to  learn 
of  the  birds,  animals,  rocks,  flowers 
and  trees.  Saturday,  May  26,  will 
be  the  final  session  with  tree  trails 
and  campfire  stunts,  3  to  9  p.  m., 
at  Stapleton  Drive. 

This  Institute  is  not  for  children 
but  for  leaders  of  children.  Registra' 
tion  for  all  sessions  should  be  made 
at  least  2  days  in  advance  at  Horti' 
culture  House,  TA  3410. 


JOHNNY  GRASS  SEED 

An  engaging  name — a  still  more 
engaging  idea.  The  Izaak  Walton 
League  is  putting  it  to  work  for  a 
greener,  better  and  more  lasting  out' 
doors.  Here’s  how  Johnny  will  per' 
form  in  Denver. 

Thirty  thousand  of  Denver’s  young 
people  —  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  4H  and  Future  Farm' 
ers  club  members  will  carry  into  the 
hills  this  Spring  and  next  fall  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  packets  of  grass 
seed.  This  seed  will  be  planted  where 
man’s  activities  have  disturbed  the 
natural  soil  cover  and  opened  the  way 
to  erosion,  gullying,  fouled  streams, 
silted  reservoirs  and  reduced  produc' 
tion  of  forage  crops  for  wildlife  and 
domestic  stock. 


Seed  will  be  planted  and  Colorado’s 
scene  will  be  improved.  More  impor' 
tant,  the  seed  of  conservation  con' 
science  will  be  planted  in  the  minds 
of  our  future  leaders.  We  haven't 
done  too  good  a  job  of  preserving  our 
natural  resource  heritage.  Given  the 
opportunity,  our  young  folks  will  do 
a  lot  better. 

A  ceremony  will  be  held  at  Soda 
Lakes,  May  5,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
start  the  Johnny  Grass  Seed  project. 


GARLAND  SPIREA 

As  the  illustration  shows,  the  Gar^ 
land  Spirea,  Spiraea  arguta,  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub  when  it  is  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  also  a  shrub  of  nice  shape 
and  foliage  when  not  in  bloom. 

It  is  of  the  early  blooming  spireas 
which  come  at  the  time  of  the  flower- 
ing  almonds  and  early  prunus.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  flowering  shrubs  which 
should  have  a  light  shearing  each  year 
when  the  bloom  has  faded.  If  this  is 
not  done  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
become  bare  beneath  and  scraggly. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the 
trade  between  this  fine  shrub  and  the 

This  species  is 
definitely  superior,  though  S.  thuri' 
bergi  is  one  parent. 

This  spirea  will  stay  lower  than  the 
Vanhouettei  species,  and  its  ability  to 
stand  shearing  make  it  useful  for 
places  where  a  larger  growing  shrub 
would  become  too  tall. 


old  Thunberg  spirea. 


COLUMBINE 
GRASS  SEED 


Best  seed  for  Colorado  lawns.  $1.25 

Make  strong,  thick,  velvety  turf.  5  llJS- 
Fine  for  thickening  old  lawns. 

Grown  and  tested  by  Barteldes. 


1  lb. 
n.25 
3  lbs. 
$6.15 


25  lbs. 
$29.75 


See  Your  Neighborhood  Dealer 


H  nTH  o  n Y 


2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


a  n 


KEESEn  &  sons 

dscapin^  and  C^onttacting. 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  andMoving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  '"SPHAGNUM"  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


MAY  GARDENING 

TF  MAY  conditions  could  continue  all  year  everyone  would  be  enthusiastic 
gardeners,  for  in  May  everything  looks  green  and  fresh,  new  buds  are 
breaking  into  colors  and  the  feel  of  spring  is  in  the  air.  It  is  a  shame  to 
introduce  any  other  note  into  the  picture,  but  before  the  month  is  over  we 
must  come  back  to  earth  and  begin  the  summer  long  fight  to  maintain  our 
human  supremacy  over  Nature  by  attempting  to  control  the  unwanted  bugs 
and  diseases  and  weeds.  Enjoy  all  this  new,  fresh  growth  and  the  annual 
coming'into'life'again  to  the  fullest  before  beginning  the  annual  round  of 
chores. 

Transplanting  of  woody  plants  should  be  completed  before  the  month 
is  over  unless  you  may  get  some  dormant  plants  from  a  well  regulated  plant 
cellar  or  potted  plants.  Perennials  may  still  be  moved  with  some  soil  left 
around  them  and  many  of  the  tender  annuals  should  not  be  set  out  until 
really  settled  weather  in  June.  Lawns  may  be  seeded  any  time  this  month. 

The  secret  of  pest  free  plants  is  largely  in  keeping  them  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  and  in  watching  for  the  first  sign  of  insects  or  disease  and  '‘nipping 
them  in  the  bud.”  Watch  especially  for  the  first  sign  of  aphids  on  the 
Junipers,  and  now  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  cases  of  aphids  on 
Pine  and  Spruce.  Aphids  are  easily  killed  with  a  contact  spray,  but  you 
must  get  them  when  they  first  start  and  actually  hit  them  to  kill  them.  Ants 
running  up  plants  will  usually  indicate  the  presence  of  aphids. 

If  the  normal  rains  and  late  snows  come  this  month  the  problem  of 
watering  does  not  become  serious.  There  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  overwater 
this  month  and  this  practice  can  lead  to  trouble  later.  Learn  to  water  when 
things  become  dry,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  learn  that  it  is  just  as  bad 
for  a  plant  to  water  it  when  it  does  not  need  it  as  to  let  it  get  too  dry.  By 
learning  to  water  more  thoroly  each  time  and  less  often  the  roots  of  all  plants 
are  forced  down  where  they  are  able  to  tolerate  more  extremes  of  climate. 

The  application  of  fertilizer  is  still  a  mysterious  process  to  many  new 
gardeners.  A  really  good  soil  with  plenty  of  humus  in  it  does  not  need  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  fertilizer.  It  is  true  that  plants  may  be  grown  without 
soil  if  given  the  proper  mixture  of  chemicals,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  are  forced  to  a  general  practice  of  water  culture  and  most  gardens  will 
still  be  grown  in  just  good  brown  earth.  The  greatest  mistake  of  new  gar¬ 
deners  is  to  assume  that  if  a  little  fertilizer  is  good  a  lot  should  be  better. 
Many  new  gardens  are'  burned  up  with  excessive  applications  of  highly  solu¬ 
ble  fertilizers.  New  plants,  either  seedlings  or  transplanted  plants  do  not 
like  rich  fertilizer  near  their  roots,  but  they  do  like  a  good  soil  full  of  humus. 
Fresh  manure  is  fine  when  plowed  under  in  preparation  for  later  crops  but 
peat  or  leafmold  is  safer  to  use  around  plants. 

Where  weeds  are  likely  to  become  a  pest  (and  where  is  the  place  that 
they  do  not)  it  will  save  much  later  work  to  get  them  as  they  come  through. 
This  does  not  necessitate  deep  cultivation,  but  getting  at  them  promptly. 
Learn  to  use  mulches  more  and  deep  cultivation  less. 

There  will  probably  be  an  unusual  amount  of  dead  in  shrubs,  trees  and 
especially  roses  this  spring.  It  takes  no  rule  of  trimming  to  remove  this  dead 
wood  at  any  time  that  it  becomes  apparent. 

Do  not  damage  the  leaves  of  tulips,  narcissus  and  other  Dutch  bulbs 
until  they  have  completely  dried  up  as  it  is  only  through  these  leaves  that 
a  new  bulb  for  next  year’s  bloom  is  formed. 


JVe  Need  Your  Donations  of 


VASES  —  PICTURES  —  FRAMES  —  GLASSWARE 
DISHES  —  BRIC-A-BRAC  —  FURNITURE 
J  EWELRY  —  POTS  AN  D  PANS  —  TOYS 
POTTED  PLANTS  —  SPORTING 
GOODS  —  LAMPS  —  LAN¬ 
TERNS  —  CURIOSITIES 

Bring  to  Horticulture  House  Please 


Or  call  us  for  pick-up  service  on  or  before  May  15th 

For  the  Famous 


Auctioneer:  John  Swingle 
Dote:  Saturday,  May  19th 
Time:  1  1  A.M.  till  dark 

Place:  Horticulture  House, 

1355  Bannock  (in  rear) 

Refreshments:  Sandwiches  and  Coca-Cola 
sold  by  Campfire  Girls 


BARGAINS 


FUN 


Members  and  Non-Members^  All  Invited 


June,  1951 


25  Cents 


COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


PERENNIALS 
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SUCCULENTS 


Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  ''SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
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Radio's  Favorite  Garden  Program 

‘The  Green  Thumb” 

featuring 

•  Pages  from  George  Kelly's  Garden  Book 

•  Interviews  with  Garden  Guests 

•  Your  Garden  Clinic 

LISTEN  EVERY  SATURDAY 
8:00  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Presented  by — KOA  Agriculture  Dept,  in  Cooperation  with 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

KOA 


Amazing  New  Pottery 

VERMICULITE  PLANTERS 

Insure 

Healthy  Luxuriant  House  Plants 

So  light  they  float  on  water.  Ar¬ 
tistic  designs  made  in  gold,  flecked 
pastel,  green,  rose,  white.  Plants 
thrive  in  them  because  the  roots 
receive*  all  the  oxygen  they  need. 

Containers  absorb  moisture,  pre¬ 
venting  stagnation  and  souring  of 
soil. 

Retard  evaporation.  NO  SAUCERS 
NEEDED!! 

Distributed  by 

Denver  Pottery  Co. 

1539  Wazee  KE  6034 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
INSECTICIDES  FOR  EVERY 
GARDENER  OR  NURSERYMAN 
Colorado  .44 

mSECTfCIDES  AND 
WEED8C1DES 

Chlordane  2,4,5-T 
Toxaphene  2,4-D 
BHC  Aldrin 

DDT  Parathion 


CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
OF  COLORADO 

1592  W.  12TH  STREET 
DENVER,  COLORADO  AComa  5895 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma}(e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \noiuledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  hortu 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit,” 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J, 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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JUNE  SCHEDULE 

June  3,  Sun.  Trip  into  the  Ten  Mile 
Range,  near  Breckenridge.  Leave 
Horticulture  House  7:45  A.  M, 
Leader,  Eliot  Moses. 

June  7,  Thursday  evening,  8  P.  M. 
What’s  Your  Problem?  Is  it  weeds, 
bugs,  diseases?  June  is  the  month 
when  these  things  begin  to  annoy 
the  eager  gardener.  If  any  of  them 
are  bothering  you  bring  them  down 
to  Horticulture  House,  Thursday 
evening,  June  7,  and  try  to  stump 
the  experts.  Mr.  A.  G.  Barteldes, 
John  Swingle,  William  Van  Pelt, 
George  Kelly,  Moras  Shubert,  and 
others  will  be  on  hand  to  help  you 
find  out  what  you  have  and  what 
to  do  about  it. 

June  10,  Sun.  Trip  to  Boulder  to  see 
unusual  trees.  Iris  and  wild  flowers. 
Leave  Horticulture  House  8  A.  M. 
Leaders  for  each  part  of  the  trip. 
Take  lunch  for  noon. 

June  17,  Sun.  Trip  to  Ghost  Town 
of  Corona  from  West  Portal.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Shepard,  leader.  Leave  Horti¬ 
culture  House  7:45  A.  M. 

June  20,  Wed.  First  of  the  Garden 
Tours.  To  North  Denver.  See 
schedule  elsewhere. 

June  21,  Thurs.  Horticulture  House, 
8  P.  M.  A  Trip  to  Mexico  via  John 
Roberts’  incomparable  kodachromes. 

June  24,  Sun.  Leave  Horticulture 
House,  8  A.  M.,  to  see  the  Alpine 
\yildflowers  in  the  vicinity  of  Love¬ 
land  Pass.  Joint  trip  with  the  Colo¬ 


rado  Mountain  Club.  M.  Walter 
Pesman  and  Selma  Bussell  leaders. 
Bring  lunch  and  warm  clothes. 

July  8,  Sat.  Trip  up  South  Boulder 
Creek  from  East  Portal.  Leave 
Horticulture  House,  8  A.  M.  Freida 
Vanderwahl  leader. 

July  14-22.  Backpack  trip  into  Snow- 
mass  Maroon  Area.  Heavy  equip¬ 
ment  taken  in  by  horse.  Walking 
about  10  miles  a  day.  Cost  about 
$80.00.  Register  by  July  10  and 
get  further  particulars,  header, 
Mrs.  Anna  Timm. 


HOW  ABOUT  A  TRIP  TO 
MEXICO? 

Has  the  vacation  bug  begun  to  bite 
you  yet?  If  it  has,  the  program  for 
Thursday  evening,  June  21,  is  just 
made  to  order  for  you.  Mr.  John 
Roberts  has  promised  to  bring  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  Mexico  to  Horticulture  House 
and  to  tell  us  of  some  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  times  he  has  had  in  that  enchanted 
land.  All  who  heard  Mr.  Roberts 
last  June,  when  he  told  about  his  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  high  country  of  the 
Andes  will  remember  that  exciting 
evening.  And  anyone  who  missed  that 
program  will  not  want  to  miss  this 
time.  The  program  will  start  at  eight. 

This  will  be  the  final  evening  pro¬ 
gram  before  we  all  relax  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  Horticulture  House  will  be 
planning  some  good  things  for  the 
Fall,  and  will  expect  to  greet  you  all 
again  in  September. 
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PLANNING  THE  PERENNIAL  BORDER 

By  Gertrude  Ballinger 


LPtOO  much  emphasis  cannot  he 
placed  on  the  importance  of  care^ 
fully  planning  your  flower  borders  so 
they  will  give  the  maximum  of  bloom 
in  colors  and  designs  that  are  pleas' 
ing,  instead  of  a  hodgepodge  collec' 
tion  of  plants.  So  before  you  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  accepting  any  or 
all  of  the  proffered  plant  gifts  from 
friends  and  neighbors,  be  sure  they 
fit  into  your  design,  or  the  results  will 
be  most  disappointing.  Selecting 
plants  from  the  beautifully  colored  ib 
lustrations  in  catalogues  simply  he' 
cause  “they  look  so  pretty”  also  brings 
many  disappointments.  What  we 
really  want  can  only  be  attained  by 


careful  planning  and  strict  adherence 
to  that  plan. 

A  satisfactory  plan  for  a  perennial 
border  must  take  into  consideration 
its  location  and  all  the  physical  prop' 
erties  that  must  influence  the  choice 
of  material.  You  must  know  how 
much  sunlight  is  available  in  each  part 
of  your  border,  for  flowers  are  most 
abundant  in  just  the  right  amount 
of  sunlight.  The  slope  of  the  ground 
will  also  help  to  determine  the  mate' 
rial  you  may  plant;  a  north  slope  fre' 
quently  prevents  frost  damage  by  de' 
laying  early  spring  growth.  Is  there 
a  lot  of  competition  from  tree  roots? 
If  so,  you  will  be  greatly  limited  in 
varieties  of  perennials  that  can  over' 
come  this  handicap.  All  along  the 
Rocky  Mountain  slopes  the  prevailing 
wind  may  materially  damage  tender 
perennials,  so  that  shrubbery,  vines, 
trellises  or  walls  will  be  needed  to 
shield  those  parts  of  the  border  that 
lies  in  its  path. 

Now  how  about  the  soil?  If  it  is 
very  sandy  or  heavy  clay,  the  gener' 
ous  addition  of  humus,  well  rotted 
manure,  peat  or  leaf  mold  will  reward 
you  with  finer  foliage  and  bloom.  Un¬ 
til  this  humus  can  be  added,  it  is  wise 
to  select  plants  that  will  tolerate  the 
existing  conditions. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given 
the  existing  background — the  fences, 
walls,  garages,  ash  pits,  incinerators, 
public  service  poles,  shrubbery,  trees 
and  vines  in  adjoining  gardens  as  well 
as  your  own.  Look  out  of  all  the 
windows  of  your  home  and  decide 
just  what  pictures  you  wish  to  make. 
If  the  existing  background  features 
are  good,  emphasi2,e  them  with  your 
perennial  flowers;  if  they  are  unat' 
tractive,  screen  them  out.  Remember, 
each  window  should  appropriately 


} 


frame  a  picture  of  beauty.  Remember 
also  your  terrace  or  patio  so  that  the 
choicest  flowers  may  be  seen  from 
that  area. 

Keeping  in  mind  all  of  these  perti- 
nent  factors,  you  are  ready  to  study 
the  selection  of  plant  material.  First 
of  all,  it  must  be  hardy  in  this  region. 
If  it  does  well  for  your  neighbors,  it 
is  obviously  safe  to  grow.  If  in  doubt, 
consult  George  Kelly’s  Garden  Book, 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTT 
CULTURE  IS  DIFFERENT.  To  be 
sure  that  your  plants  will  fi,t  into 
your  scheme,  you  must  know  the  ulti¬ 
mate  height  and  spread.  The  taller 
plants  should  be  at  or  near  the  back 
of  the  border,  those  of  medium  height 
toward  the  middle  and  the  low  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  front.  Avoid  crowding 
your  perennials,  for  they  are  much 
healthier  and  more  attractive  if  given 
room  to  develop  naturally. 

Consider  the  types  and  texture  of 
the  plants,  for  the  wise  combination 
of  tall  spikes  of  bloom  with  rounded 
clumps  of  flowers,  the  feathery,  light 
foliage  contrasted  with  heavy,  com¬ 
pact  growth  adds  so  much  interest  to 
the  design  with  its  eye  appeal.  Re¬ 
member  that  your  garden  is  your  own 
personal  setting  and  so  its  design  and 
colors  should  compliment  you  and 
your  home.  Flower  colors  and  forms 
are  the  paint  with  which  you  are 
making  the  pictures  you  wish  to  see. 
Plant  flowers  whose  colors  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  rooms  where  they 
will  be  featured,  not  clash  with  them. 
They  should  also  be  complimentary 
to  your  own  coloring  and  clothing 
so  they  will  show  you  at  your  best. 
To  get  a  full  season  of  bloom,  make 
a  list  of  flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
bloom,  month  by  month,  noting  color 
of  bloom,  ultimate  height  and  spread 
of  the  plants,  listing  also  the  season 
and  color  of  bloom  on  shrubbery, 
when  their  berries  or  fruits  appear 


Photos  by  K.  N.  Marriage 


and  their  color,  and  the  color  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  foliage.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  help  avoid  the  mistake  of 
finding  a  clump  of  orange  flowers 
-blooming  directly  in  front  of  a  shrub 
that  is  covered  with  bright  red  ber¬ 
ries,  or  a  clump  of  delicate  lavender 
chrysanthemums  beside  a  mass  of  bril¬ 
liant  red  fall  foliage.  The  season  of 
bloom  on  many  perennials  may  be 
extended  by  keeping  all  fading  flow¬ 
ers  cut.  When  planning  your  color 
pictures,  be  generous  with  the  white 
flowers  around  the  patio  or  terrace 
for  they  are  the  only  flowers  that 
show  at  night.  And  why  not  select 
flowers  with  fragrance  so  you  can 
smell  them  as  well  as  see  them? 

By  careful  planning  and  planting 
of  only  as  much  as  you  can  easily  care 
for,  you  can  have  a  colorful  border 
throughout  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  and  an  attractive  winter  pattern 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  berries. 
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MEDIUM  HEIGHT  PERENNIALS  FOR 

THE  BORDER 

By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bahm 


ONCE  in  a  while  we  find  some' 
thing  which  we  think  is  wonder' 
ful  and  wish  to  share  with  others. 
That  is  why  I  wish  to  tell  about  some 
of  the  lovely  perennial  plants  that  can 
be  used  in  a  border  planting.  These 
plants  that  I  will  mention  average 
•  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height;  a 
few  may  grow  taller  under  favorable 
conditions.  Short  or  tall  they  are  all 
beautiful  and  easy  to  grow. 

First,  let’s  consider  the  early  ones 
that  bloom  along  with  the  spring 
bulbs.  The  yellow  daisy'like  Doroni' 
cum  or  Leopardbane  is  very  showy 
and  is  invaluable  for  cutting.  The  yeb 
low  and  orange  Trollis  or  Globe 
Flower  is  beautiful  in  clump  plantings 
and  is  particularly  useful  for  cutting. 
Both  of  these  flowers  like  rich  soil, 
plenty  of  moisture  and  some  shade. 

The  rosy,  plumey  bleedingheart  or 
Eximia  gives  us  bloom  throughout  the 
summer,  from  tulip  time  on  to  the 
first  frost  and  both  the  blossom  and 
foliage  are  wonderful  for  cutting.  It 
is  very  valuable  for  clump  planting. 

The  Aquilegia  or  Columbine  comes 
in  many  beautiful  colors — red,  yeb 
low,  white,  and  of  course,  our  lovely 
blue  and  white  mountain  columbine. 
All  the  columbines  are  easy  to  grow 
and  some  of  the  yellow  ones  give  us 
bloom  throughout  the  summer.  All  do 
well  in  either  sun  or  partial  shade 
except  the  mountain  columbine;  it 
does  best  in  shade.  All  require  plenty 
of  moisture. 

Now,  let’s  go  into  summer.  For 
blue,  try  Centaurea  or  Cornflower. 
Of  course  these  plants  come  in  blue, 
red,  pink,  white  and  violet'blue,  but 
regardless  of  the  color,  they  add  grace 
and  beauty  to  any  garden  and  are 
wonderful  for  cutting. 


Blue  El  ax  lends  airiness  to  the  bor' 
der  and  it  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  the  sky 
resting  in  the  garden  so  true  blue  is 
its  color.  For  spikes,  one  may  use 
blue  and  pink  Veronica  and  white 
and  blue  Campanulas.  They  add 
much  to  any  garden  not  only  for 
looks,  because  they  are  grand  cut 
flowers. 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  and  the  Interme' 
diate  Iris  start  blooming  in  May  and 
bloom  into  June,  so  they  should  be 
considered  indispensable  and  irresist' 
ible  in  any  garden.  Both  foliage  and 
blossoms  are  wonderful  for  cutting. 

The  lavender  and  white  Sweet 
Rockets  with  their  delightful  fra' 
grance  should  be  a  must  in  every  gar' 
den,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  grow. 
The  red,  yellow  and  bron2,e  shades  of 
the  Gaillardias  are  lovely  in  some 
spots  and  are  good  cut  flowers.  The 
new  improved  Gaillardia  named  Gen' 
eral  George  Patton  is  enormous  in 
size,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  its 
petals  are  brilliant,  dark  red  with 
fluted  golden  tips.  It  blooms  all  sum' 
mer  and  produces  as  many  as  thirty 
flowers  on  a  single  stock.  All  Gaib 
lardias  need  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  loca' 
tion  to  do  best;  a  little  neglect  in 
watering  doesn’t  seem  to  worry  them 
either. 

The  Papaver,  or  Oriental  Poppies 
are  wonderful,  especially  in  the  new 
improved  soft  shades.  They  have 
shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  public 
favor  in  recent  years.  They  come  in 
rich  tints  of  rose,  salmoii'pink,  white 
and  lavender  and  planted  singly  or  en' 
masse  they  are  beautiful.  Most  any 
kind  of  soil  suits  them  but  they  do 
best  in  rich  loam. 

Phlox  is  indispensable  in  border 
plantings.  No  other  has  so  many  de' 
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sirable  attributes  or  adapts  itself  so 
happily  to  all  gardens.  Phlox  should 
be  planted  in  groups.  They  bloom 
from  early  summer  until  hard  frost 
providing  they  are  not  allowed  to 
seed. 

Pyrethrum  or  Painted  Daisies  are 
enchanting  and  are  not  hard  to  grow. 
They  have  been  improved  until  some 
of  the  new  double  reds  and  pinks  are 
very  beautiful  and  for  cut  flowers 
they  are  some  of  the  best. 

Russel  Lupines  have  well  rounded 
spikes  and  come  in  the  most  extra' 
ordinary  colors — blue,  pink,  red,  yeb 
low,  purple  and  self'colors,  also  an 
assortment  of  bi-colors. 

The  large  White  Alaska  Shasta 
Daisy  and  the  new  double  Esther 
Reed  Daisy  make  wonderful  white 
flowers  for  cutting.  They  are  easy  to 
grow,  but  should  be  divided  each  al¬ 
ternate  year.  One  or  two  plants  will 
give  you  several  nice  plants  for  the 
border. 

Now,  the  later  blooming  plants,  but 
please  understand  many  of  the  plants 
previously  listed  will  bloom  on 
through  the  summer  if  their  seed  pods 
are  picked  regularly. 

Anthemis  or  Yellow  Marguerites 
are  free  flowering,  have  elegant  cut 
foliage  and  the  flowers  are  especially 
fine  for  cutting.  The  White  Mar¬ 
guerite  does  well  in  any  garden  and 
helps  to  make  a  lovely  arrangement. 

Dwarf  mums  do  well  in  a  border 
and  help  to  brighten  it  as  they  have 
colors  ranging  from  soft  yellows  to 
deep  reds. 

The  Wilson  Lily  is  somewhat  like 
the  Rubrum  Lily  in  color  but  hardier. 
The  Coral  Lily  is  another  easy  lily  to 
cultivate.  The  Hosta  Lily  is  unde¬ 
manding  and  so  fragrant.  Both  the 
blossom  and  the  foliage  make  a  cool 
looking  hot  weather  arrangement.  Lib 
ies  do  need  moisture  and  some  shade. 

The  blue,  white  and  pink  Platy- 
codon  or  Chinese  Balloon  Flower 


should  be  an  added  attraction  in  any 
garden.  Also  they  grow  in  spikes  and 
we  do  need  some  spikes  to  break  the 
rounded  clumps  in  the  border.  Mo- 
narda  or  Bergamot  comes  in  shades  of 
blue,  red,  and  lavender.  It  fits  well 
in  a  wild  garden  or  city  garden,  and 
the  fresh  mint  fragrance  is  another 
reason  to  use  this  plant. 

Hemerocallis  or  Day  Lilies  are  a 
new  family  of  hybrids  that  cannot  be 
equalled  for  beauty,  color  and  hardi¬ 
ness.  They  are  huge,  showy,  pleas¬ 
ingly  fragrant  and  come  in  multitudes 
of  shades — from  soft,  glowing  amber 
to  fiery  coppery  reds.  If  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  plants  is  made  there  will  be 
flowers  in  abundance  from  June  to 
September.  They  require  very  little 
care. 

Both  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the 
Siberian  Iris  and  the  Spurious  Iris 
lend  charm,  to  the  garden.  They  should 
be  planted  in  sentinel  clumps  through 
the  border. 

To  me  the  dwarf  type  fall  aster  or 
Michaelmas  Daisy  is  the  swan  song  of 
summer.  There  are  other  Michaelmas 
Daisies  but  I  have  tried  to  list  only- 
plants  that  would  be  suited  for  the 
middle  of  the  border  so  I  say  “dwarf” 
where  there  are  plants  of  the  same 
species  that  grow  taller. 

These  plants  I  have  mentioned  will 
grow  and  do  well  in  and  around  Den¬ 
ver  if  given  a  little  care.  All  need 
not  be  used  in  one  border  but  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  colors,  height,  etc.,  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  help  you  to  plan 
your  border. 


There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 
that  goes:  “If  you  wish  to  be  happy 
for  an  hour,  get  intoxicated.  If  you 
wish  to  be  happy  for  three  days,  get 
married.  If  you  wish  to  be  happy  for 
eight  days  kill  your  pig  and  eat  it. 
But  if  you  wish  to  be  happy  forever, 
become  a  gardener, — Contributed  by 
Jim  Stewart. 
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TIMELY  TIPS  FOR  THE  PERENNIAL 

BORDER 

By  Myrtle  Ross  Davis 


JUNE  is  the  month  when  our  peren^ 
nial  borders  put  on  their  show  of 
the  year.  Peonies,  iris,  delphinium, 
columbine,  Madonna  lilies,  lupine, 
poppies  and  many  others  are  at  their 
best  during  these  rare  days. 

Daffodils  and  tulips  are  through 
blooming  and  their  foliage  is  begin- 
ning  to  turn  yellow  and  look  rather 
untidy,  but  we  must  remember  to  not 
cut  ofF  their  leaves  no  matter  how 
badly  they  look  if  we  want  them  to 
bloom  the  next  year.  They  must  re¬ 
main  to  manufacture  the  food  which 
will  form  a  completely  new  bulb  be¬ 
fore  the  foliage  dries  up.  After  the 
leaves  are  yellow  and  dry  is  the  time 
to  dig  the  bulbs  if  they  are  to  be 
moved  and  store  them  in  a  cool  dry 
place  for  fall  planting.  If  the  dig¬ 
ging  is  delayed  until  August  the  bulbs 
are  harder  to  find  and  they  will  have 
grown  roots  and  much  damage  may 
be  done  to  the  bulbs  by  pulling  off 
these  new  roots.  Tulips  do  not  need 
to  be  dug  every  year  or  even  every 
three  years  if  they  are  planted  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  deep  in  the  first 
place. 

Peonies  make  a  big  show  in  the 
garden  and  their  foliage  remains  at¬ 
tractive  throughout  the  season.  If  they 
are  planted  with  their  crown  exactly 
two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  they  will  bloom  for  years.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  moved  and  if  they 
are  planted  too  deep  they  will  not 
bloom  and  it  does  very  little  good  to 
try  and  raise  them  nearer  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  throw 
them  away  and  start  over  with  new 
plants.  The  fall  is  the  time  to  plant 
peonies. 

Iris  may  be  divided  and  trans¬ 


planted  any  time  after  the  blooming 
period  has  passed  but  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  July  or  August  after  the 
new  growth  has  developed.  The  new 
rhi2;omes  are  the  best  ones  to  save  as 
they  will  give  the  best  bloom  the  next 
year.  Iris  does  not  tolerate  any  kind 
of  fertilizer  on  or  too  near  the  rhi¬ 


zomes.  They  should  be  planted  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Delphinium  may  be  cut  back  to  the 
ground  after  they  bloom  and  they 
will  blossom  again  the  same  summer. 
It  is  best  not  to  cut  all  the  stalks 
back  at  once  but  leave  one  or  two 
stalks  of  leaves  to  manufacture  food 
until  the  new  growth  has  started.  If 
some  of  the  stalks  are  allowed  to  ripen 
seed  and  the  seed  is  sowed  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  it  will  germinate 
very  easily.  The  seedlings,  which  will 
bloom  the  next  August,  will  not  come 
true  to  type  and  color  but  it  is  very 
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interesting  to  see  the  wide  variety 
that  will  come  from  one  plant. 

Although  Columbine  are  a  short- 
lived  perennial,  it  is  not  best  to  allow 
them  to  self -sow,  because  most  of  the 
seedling  will  have  yellow  flowers.  It 
is  better  to  buy  new  seed  from  a 
grower  who  has  not  allowed  his  plants 
to  hybridi2,e,  and  scatter  them  in  the 
columbine  bed  in  August.  The  seed¬ 
lings  will  get  a  good  start  before  win¬ 
ter  and  will  probably  bloom  the  next 
year. 

Madonna  lilies  are  fussy  about  be¬ 
ing  planted  too  deep.  If  they  are 
planted  much  more  than  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  they  will 
not  bloom  or  do  well.  They  should 
be  transplanted  and  divided  in  the 
late  summer  when  their  foliage  dries 
up  and  disappears.  In  the  fall  they 
grow  a  rosette  of  leaves  which  stays 
green  all  winter.  An  Easter  lily 
planted  among  these  lilies  or  the  old- 
fashioned  tiger  lilies  will  sometimes 
spread  a  disease  called  mosaic  which 
can  do  much  damage. 

Russel  lupines  with  their  many  col¬ 
ored  spikes  of  pea-like  flowers  are  col¬ 
orful  and  a  joy ‘to  grow  if  the  soil  is 
right  for  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  texture  of  soil  they  prefer  but 
when  they  are  planted  in  great  num¬ 
bers  they  seem  to  help  each  other. 
They  are  a  legume  which  means  they 
belong  to  the  pea  family.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  have  nitrifying 
bacteria  on  their  roots.  These  bac¬ 
teria  place  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for 
plant  use.  When  the  bacteria  is  built 
up  in  the  soil  they  all  seem  to  do 
better.  Lupine  are  rather  short-lived 
so  it  is  well  to  allow  some  to  self -sow 
to  keep  new  plants  coming  on  every 
year. 

Oriental  poppies  in  red,  orange  and 
pink  are  large  and  brilliant.  If  their 
intense  color  does  not  clash  with  other 


flowers  in  the  garden  they  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  foliage  will  disap¬ 
pear  in  late  summer  and  they  will 
make  a  new  growth  in  the  fall.  They 
transplant  best  in  late  summer  when 
they  are  dormant. 

Perennials  are  perhaps  less  work  to 
the  gardener  after  they  are  once  es¬ 
tablished  and  doing  well  but  if  we 
want  color  in  our  borders  all  summer 
long  we  must  also  have  a  few  annuals 
to  fill  in  that  late  July  and  August 
gap  when  most  perennials  are  past 
their  blooming  period. 


Lilies  will  grow  and  look  well  near 
certain  shrubs  —  L.  auratum  (Do 
not  expect  them  to  be  too  long- 
lived  in  this  area.)  L.  henryi,  L. 
hansoni,  L.  regale,  L.  tenuifolium, 
L.  tigrinum  (both  single  and  dou¬ 
ble),  L.  philadelphicum  (Needs 
acid  soil).  H.  L. 


Gaillardia.  Photo  by  Robert  J.  Niedrach. 
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SUCKERS  FOR  SUCCULENTS 

By  Elizabeth  Nixon  Eckstein 


WITH  the  possible  exception  of 
the  nudists’  convention  of  a  year 
or  so  ago,  the  most  colorful  gathering 
to  assemble  in  Colorado  in  recent 
years  will  be  the  biennial  conclave 
of  the  CACTUS  ^  SUCCULENT 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
While  they  are  normal  individuals  in 
other  respects,  this  group  is  slightly 
zany  about  cactus  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  about  one  or  more  members  of 
that  extensive  class  of  exotic  plants 
known  as  Succulents. 

Cactophiles  have  been  known  to 
walk  barefooted  over  hard  ground  to 
secure  certain  species  of  cacti  that 
were  too  small  and  well-hidden  in  the 
short  grass  to  be  detected  otherwise 
than  stepping  on  them!  Others  travel 
to  remote  places,  braving  numerous 
dangers  and  discomforts,  to  secure  a 
rare  specimen.  .  No  devotee  of  the 
cult  has  missed  the  sweet  pain  of  self- 
denial  of  some  necessity  of  life,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  acquire  a  cher¬ 
ished  plant.  So  it  is  small  wonder 
that  many  of  the  country’s  collectors 
have  been  planning,  saving  and  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Denver  meeting  ever  since 
the  last  convention  in  Phoenix  two 
years  ago.  For  here  they  will  swap 
experiences  in  plant  culture,  field  ad¬ 
ventures,  pictures,  and  plants.  They 
will  hear  talks  by  experts,  participate 
in  roundtable  discussions,  and  go  on 
field  trips.  And  while  most  of  them 
would  “rather  talk  cactus  than  eat,” 
group  meals,  including  a  buffalo  bar¬ 


Martin  Ketil  holds  up  his  garden  terraces 
u’ith  solid  masses  of  Sempervivims. 


becue  at  Red  Rocks,  will  provide  time 
for  chomping  and  chatter.  There  will 
be  the  crowning  of  the  king  and 
queen  and  initiation  into  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Cactus  Nuts.  A  hat  contest 
has  been  scheduled,  with  prizes  for 
the  best  and  funniest  bonnets  trimmed 
with  live  cacti  and  other  succulents. 

Speaking  of  the  phrase  “cacti  and 
other  succulents,”  many  people  won¬ 
der  why  the  cacti  are  thus  set  apart 
from  others  of  the  group.  This  is 
mainly  because  cacti  are  all  in  one 
large  family,  whereas  “other  succu¬ 
lents”  belong  to  many  different  fam¬ 
ilies,  rendering  classification  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  word  succulent  means 
fleshy  or  juicy  and  refers  to  structural 
peculiarities  developed  by  any  group 
of  plants  under  certain  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  High  altitude,  excessive  sun¬ 
shine,  extreme  heat,  and  sparse  rain¬ 
fall  are  the  climatic  conditions  which, 
singly  or  in  combination,  limit  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply  of  plants  and  induce  struc¬ 
tural  changes  which  enable  them  to 
survive.  Fleshy  stems,  leaves,  and 
roots;  tough  and  thickened  skin;  and 
special  cell  structure  make  for  rapid 
absorption  and  large  storage  capacity 
for  moisture  and  reduction  of  the  rate 
and  quantity  of  evaporation. 

The  fascinating,  bizarre,  and  often 
exquisite  forms  of  succulent  plants  are 
actually  necessities  for  survival  and 
not  merely  the  weird  whims  of  a 
playful  nature.  But  this  utilitarian 
purpose  detracts  not  a  whit  from  the 
oddity  of  obese  leaves,  leafless  stems, 
and  leathery  epidermis  that  character¬ 
ize  the  more  extreme  examples  of  suc¬ 
culence.  The  popular  names  living 
roc\,  window  plant,  stone  face,  ele¬ 
phant  bush,  mil\  tree,  cow  horn,  inch 
worm.  Medusa  head,  plover  eggs,  star 
fish,  tiger  jaw,  burro  tail,  and  baby 
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toes,  indicate  their  fantastic  appear^ 
ance. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  the  priv' 
ilege  of  discussing  cacti  in  these  pages. 
The  “other  succulents”  differ  from 
them  in  some  respects,  are  remarkably 
similar  in  others.  For  example,  where' 
as  all  cacti  originated  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  succulents  are  native  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  South  Af  ¬ 
rica  boasts  the  most  native  varieties 
of  other  succulents,  as  Mexico  does 
among  the  cacti.  Succulents,  prin' 
cipally  Euphorbias,  may  have  spines 
as  fierce  as  any  cactus.  One  species 
even  bears  the  name  pseudocactus. 

Only  one  collector  within  our  range 
of  personal  experience  has  held  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  rule  of  cactus  and  no 
“other  succulents.”  Most  cactophiles 
find  their  interest  irresistibly  widened 
to  include  more  and  more  members 
of  this  captivating  and  incredible 
group  of  plants.  The  general  public, 
too,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  is  dis¬ 
covering  their  charm  and  exceptional 
adaptability  to  modern  decor  in  home 
and  garden.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  strikingly  decorative  while  requir¬ 
ing  minimum  care.  The  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  of  many  modern  homes  suits 
them  perfectly.  So  does  the  crowded 
modern  schedule  that  permits  only 
sporadic  watering  of  plants.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  at  all  that  the  soil  dries  out 
completely  between  waterings,  just  so 
the  drink  is  long  and  deep  when  it  is 
administered.  Light  porous  soil  with 
good  drainage  is  necessary  for  succu¬ 
lents,  as  is  a  generous  amount  of  sun 
in  most  cases. 

Despite  the  new  upsurge  of  interest 
in  succulents,  not  all  those  making 
their  bow  in  the  flower  shops  these 
days  are  newcomers  to  the  popular 
field.  Some  are  old  favorites.  They 
are  greeted  by  such  exclamations  as: 
“Why,  mother  used  to  have  one  of 
those!”  or  “Papa  had  a  bunch  of  those 


’way  back  when.”  That’s  right.  Re¬ 
member  the  mother'indaw  tongue, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  partridge 
breast,  the  hew  and' chickens,  the  rub¬ 
ber  plant!  Succulents,  all — bound  for 
new  popularity  under  their  more  for¬ 
mal  monikers  of  Gasteria,  Aloe,  Sed- 
um.  Euphorbia,  Echeveria  and  Ha- 
worthia,  to  mention  the  best  known. 

Maybe  there  is  a  hitherto  unknown 
chapter  in  YOUR  flower  love-life. 
Perhaps  YOU  have  been  cherishing 
some  succulents  unawares.  Could  be 
that  you  find  your  interest  at  least 
on  the  fringe  of  that  earnest  group 
duly  incorporated  as  the  CACTUS  6* 
SUCCULENT  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA,  but  jovially  called  “the 
cactus  nuts”  or  “suckers  for  succu¬ 
lents.”  Of  all  ages,  from  all  walks 
and  stations  in  life,  and  every  state 
in  the  Union,  their  one  bond  of  fel¬ 
lowship  is  mutual  interest  in  succulent 
plants. 

YOU  ARE  WELCOME  to  attend 
the  Eourth  Biennial  Convention  in 
Denver,  July  10-12.  Eield  trip  July 
13-14.  All  except  the  final  session 
will  be  held  at  the  Lakewood  Masonic 
Temple,  1440  Independence.  Regis¬ 
tration  fee  $2.00. 
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WHY  TEACH  NATURE? 

By  Joe  Penfold, 

of  Izaak  Walton  League, 

Opening  Talk  Given  at  Nature  Institute,  May  9,  1951 


IV  7HY  teach  nature  study?  Before 
I  venture  an  opinion  as  to  why 
I  believe  nature  study  should  be 
taught,  maybe  we  should  define  what 
we  mean  by  nature  study.  To  one 
person,  it  might  mean  learning  to 
identify  all  the  birds  common  to  the 
region;  to  someone  else  it  might  mean 
learning  the  names  of  the  principal 
trees  and  grass  types  native  to  our 
area;  to  still  another,  the  growing  of 
ornamental  plants;  the  successful  de^ 
velopment  of  a  home  vegetable  gar- 
den;  or  the  habits  of  wild  animals; 
or  just  simply  how  to  consistently 
catch  trout  by  dry  fly,  bait  or  nymph 
fishing  techniques. 

Any  of  these  specific  items  of  study 
prove  a  worthy  channel  for  creating 
an  awareness  in  adult  or  child  of  the 
processes  of  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  create  what  can  be  a  fascinating 
hobby,  of  a  type  which  will  stay  with 
the  individual  throughout  his  entire 
life. 

I  doubt  if  I  would  catalogue  any 
of  those  specific  studies  as  more  than 
just  a  fragment  of  what  I  consider 
nature  study  to  be. 

Nature  study  means  the  study  of 
nature,  to  be  sure,  but  to  have  any 
real  meaning  to  us  as  humans,  occupy¬ 
ing  our  small  space  in  the  universe, 
its  study  must  be  one  which  relates 
man  to  his  environment.  We  are  a 
part  of  an  ecological  whole.  We  are 
as  dependent  upon  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  our  environment,  as  is  a  herd 
of  elk  upon  the  habitat  in  which  it 
lives.  Louis  Bromfield  has  a  thesis 
that  where  wildlife  can  not  survive, 
man  can  not  survive  either.  I  tend 
to  agree  with  that  thesis.  I  believe 
anyone  who  has  viewed  some  area. 


which  has  been  farmed  out,  grazed 
out,  and  depleted  of  its  soil  resource, 
will  have  noticed  along  with  the 
abandoned  and  disintegrating  farm 
buildings,  a  noticeable  lack  of  wild¬ 
life.  By  wildlife,  of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  what  we  popularly  consider 
game  animals  or  fish,  there  must  be 
included  all  types  of  wildlife  from 
the  simple,  minute  soil  organisms,  the 
insects,  bird  life,  predatory  types  as 
well  as  those  sportsmen  consider  good 
fun  to  hunt  or  fish. 

We  are  an  inescapable  part  of  this 
environment,  just  one  form  of  life 
out  of  tens  of  thousands.  We  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  the  top  species  of  life. 
I  don’t  object  to  that,  but  I  do  get 
restless  at  an  attitude  that  man  is  the 
only  form  of  life  which  needs  to  be 
considered.  We  seem  to  be  culti¬ 
vating  a  philosophy  that  we  can  neg¬ 
lect  ecological  processes,  exploit  our 
basic  resource  wealth,  warp,  twist  and 
ravish  the  products  of  nature,  and  if 
that  turns  a  neat  commercial  profit 
to  someone,  that  it  must  be  good  and 
contributes  to  some  undefined  and 
often  fantastic  thing  we  call  “prog¬ 
ress.”  Along  with  that  philosophy, 
we  are  developing  an  inability  to 
measure  and  evaluate  by  other  than 
quantitative  methods.  Quality  seems 
less  and  less  to  be  of  importance,  and 
sadly  enough  in  the  last  analysis  man 
himself  is  the  one  whose  real  quality 
of  life  and  living  must  deteriorate 
first.  After  all,  we  are  an  end  product 
of  ecological  processes  as  well,  and 
the  result  of  environment  which  we 
are  fast  trying  to  change  and  destroy. 

In  this  great  nation  of  ours,  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  educational 
system,  and  we  point  to  an  illiteracy 
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percentage  which  is  remarkably  low. 
Yes,  we  have  public  schools,  they’re 
good  ones.  Our  kids  can  read  and 
write,  though  one  wonders  sometimes, 
what  with  radio,  TV,  and  the  movies 
whether  it  will  do  them  much  good 
in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  we  deplore  the 
illiteracy  of  the  500  million  Chinese. 
Yet  there’s  hardly  a  ten^year-old  in 
that  huge  population  who  does  not 
have  a  better  grasp  of  his  individual 
dependence  upon  nature  than  most 
of  us  here.  Sure,  they  work  hard  at 
the  job  of  getting  along  with  nature, 
because  on  it  depends  their  next  meal. 
That  is  equally  true  of  us,  but — well 
- — maybe  it  is  exaggerating  a  bit  to 
say  that  most  of  us  think  of  milk  as 
something  that  comes  in  a  bottle,  and 
food  as  something  more  akin  to  the 
skill  of  packaging  artists  than  to  the 
mysteries  of  sunlight,  soil  and  water. 

Never  was  there  a  people  so  prodi¬ 
gal  with  its  natural  resources.  We 
exploited,  destroyed  and  moved  on 
Now  we  are  up  against  our  last  fron¬ 
tier.  There  are  no  more  virgin  soils 
to  which  we  can  move.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  is  exploding.  We  very  likely 
will  face  trying  times  within  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two.  We  definitely  will 
if  we  fail  to  recognizie  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  truths  which  lie  all  around  us, 
and  act  sanely.  We’ve  done  a  pretty 
poor  job  so  far.  Given  a  chance,  our 
kids,  and  their  kids,  can  do  better. 

Certainly  a  grave  symptom  of  the 
sorry  world  situation  is  the  political. 
We  are  up  against  an  international 
problem  that  seems  to  have  us 
stumped,  and  seriously  divided,  also, 
if  we  read  the  papers  correctly.  We 
are  fearful  of  all-out  war,  and  well 
we  might  be.  We  get  the  impression 
that  the  atomic  bomb  will  make  of 
our  civili^iation  a  shambles. 

I  don’t  fear  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
atomic  bomb  can  not  destroy  the  prin¬ 


ciples,  the  Christian  ethic,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system  which  has  made  our 
civili2;ation  great.  We  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  destroy  that. 

Our  international  enemies  can  force 
us,  however,  to  accelerate  our  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  basic  resource  wealth. 
In  that  direction  does  lie  disaster  to 
all  we  hold  most  dear.  But  that  force 
we  can  successfully  resist — and  we’d 
better  get  going  on  it,  too.  This 
third  world  war,  we  all  fear,  will  not, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  be  settled  by 
atomic  bombs.  It  will  be  won  or  lost 
because  one  or  the  other  adversary 
did  a  better  job  of  managing  his  re¬ 
source  wealth. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  far  cry  from  na¬ 
ture  study,  but  I  don’t  think  so.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  that  we  achieve  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  it  is  man  lives, 
the  sources  from  which  our  strength 
comes. 

Man  has  been  given  hands  and  a 
brain,  and  if  we  seriously  accept  the 
idea  that  man  is  the  ultimate  master¬ 
piece  of  a  divine  power,  we  must 
accept  along  with  that  the  concom- 
mitant  obligations  and  responsibilties. 
To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is,  what 
a  learned  clergyman  friend  of  mine 
would  call,  “the  moral  imperative,” 
that  we  behave  as  members  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  community,  the  ecological  whole. 

These  are  not  things  for  the  phi¬ 
losopher  to  debate  with  himself.  They 
are  matters  of  common  sense,  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  common  things. 
There  is  an  approach  to  the  pre-school 
child,  the  kindergarten,  the  grades 
and  high  school. 

Nature  study  to  me  is  not  a  class 
so  labeled.  It  is  less  a  piece  of  cur¬ 
riculum  than  an  attitude  that  per¬ 
vades  every  classroom  whatever  the 
subject.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
daily  life — in  just  the  same  sense  as 
honesty,  courtesy,  respect  for  fellow 
man. 
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As  I  started  out  by  saying,  any  sub' 
ject  in  the  broad  field  we  might  call 
“nature  study”  provides  a  spring' 
board  for  shaping  attitudes,  and  de' 
veloping  intelligent  curiosity  and  a 
capacity  for  understanding  man  and 
his  relationship  to  life  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  to  me  the  simplest  kind 
of  logic  that  if  we  are  brought  up 
with  proper  perspective  towards 


man’s  place  in  the  ecological  picture, 
we  will  be  capable  of  getting  along 
much  better  within  our  environment. 
It’s  quite  possible  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  get  along 
with  our  fellow  man,  and  our  own 
conscience.  After  all,  if  human  life 
has  any  real  purpose,  it  must  lie 
somewhere  along  that  path. 


ECHO  PARK  DAM  IN  DINOSAUR 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
IS  NOT  NEEDED 

From  Testimony  of  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Miller,  of  Craig,  Colorado 


A  T  THIS  time  I  am  against  the 
building  of  Echo  Park  Dam. 
The  report  entitled  THE  COLO' 
RADO  RIVER  states  that  there  are 
134  potential  projects  or  units  of 
projects  and  100  of  these  are  in  the 
Upper  Basin.  Because  of  the  limited 
water  supply  all  of  the  potential  proj' 
ects  can  not  be  constructed  and  all  of 
the  existing  and  authorized  projects 
expanded  to  the  possible  extent  of 
their  ultimate  potentialities.  There' 
fore  Echo  Park  is  not  the  only  site 
for  a  project  and  it  is  not  needed  be' 
cause  there  are  more  potential  sites 
than  there  is  water  supply. 

Echo  Park  is  to  be  used  for  power. 
The  same  report  states  that  more 
power  is  generated  in  this  area  than 
is  consumed.  Large  blocks  of  power 
are  exported  from  this  area.  And 
the  report  on  PROJECTS  states  that 
for  a  number  of  years,  energy  pro' 
duction  by  the  Glen  Canyon  unit 
would  exceed  by  a  substantial  amount 
the  energy  requirements  of  the  States 
of  the  upper  division.  Therefore, 
Echo  Park  is  not  essential  at  this  time 
for  power. 

Echo  Park  is  to  be  used  for  flood 
control.  With  two  dams.  Flaming 


Gorge  and  Red  Canyon,  up'river  on 
the  Green  and  Cross  Mountain  Dam 
up'river  on  the  Yampa,  it  is  logical 
that  there  is  little  need  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  in  Echo  Park. 

Echo  Park  is  to  be  used  for  hold' 
over'Storage  for  river  regulation. 
Quoting  again  from  the  report  on 
STORAGE  PROJECTS,  an  aggre' 
gate  active  reservoir  capacity  of  at 
least  23,000,000  acre'feet  will  be  re' 
quired  to  assure  upper  division  deliv' 
eries  at  Lee’s  Ferry.  Glen  Canyon 
will  have  an  active  storage  capacity 
of  20,000,000  acre '  feet;  Flaming 
Gorge  an  active  capacity  of  2,950,000 
acre'feet,  and  Cross  Mountain  an  ac' 
tive  capacity  of  4,200,000  acre'feet. 
Therefore,  Echo  Park  is  not  needed 
for  hold  'Over  storage. 

Echo  Park  is  to  be  used  for  silt 
control.  Silt  is  our  best  soil.  It  is  silt, 
deposited  by  the  Colorado  River,  that 
has  made  the  Imperial  Valley  the  rich 
area  that  it  is.  If  we  are  planning 
for  future  generations,  we  should  de' 
posit  the  silt  in  broad  valleys  where 
it  could  be  utilized  by  later  genera' 
tions.  It  is  stated  in  the  PROJECTS 
REPORT  that  over  a  200'year  period 
silt  deposits  would  reduce  the  active 


Looking  east  from  Harpers  Corner.  Green  River  coming  in  at  left  center,  Yampa  at 
right  top  and  combined  rivers  in  foreground.  Steamboat  rock  in  center. 
Looking  down  2,700  feet  at  this  point. 


capacity  by  about  291,000  acrc'feet 
and  the  inactive  capacity  by  247,000 
acre" feet.  Why  should  enough  silt 
to  cover  538,000  acres  a  foot  deep 
be  piled  up  in  a  deep  canyon  where 
it  can  never  be  used  for  agricultural 
puropses? 

Echo  Park  is  to  be  used  for  recrea" 
tion.  It  has  been  argued  that  a  walled 
lake  would  be  a  great  recreational 
attraction.  But  there  are  or  will  be 
walled  lakes  entirely  or  in  part  above 
all  the  following  dams;  Davis  Dam 
which  will  back  Vs^ater  into  the  Black 
Canyon  area;  Boulder  Dam  with  Lake 


Mead  above  it;  Glen  Canyon,  Gray 
Canyon  and  Flaming  Gorge.  Another 
walled  lake  would  not  be  unique,  but 
Dinosaur  Monument  as  it  now  stands 
is  unique. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Echo  Park 
is  needed  because  evaporation  losses 
would  be  so  great  elsewhere.  The 
PROJECTS  REPORT  states  that 
only  a  few  evaporation  measuring 
pans  are  located  in  the  Upper  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Basin  and  these  do,  not 
provide  data  directly  applicable  to 
the  remote  sites  at  which  reservoirs 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
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ects  would  be  located.  Therefore,  the 
Bureau  has  no  efficient  way  of  esti' 
mating  losses  from  evaporation.  It  is 
just  as  probable  that  the  evaporation 
from  a  large  lake  would  beneficial  to 
the  surrounding  area  in  increased 
rainfall  and  temperature  control  as 
that  it  would  be  detrimental  by  wast' 
ing  water. 

Our  local  economy  would  be  boh 
stered  more  by  Cross  Mountain  Dam 
than  by  Echo  Park  Dam.  Cross 
Mountain  Dam  is  of  such  elevation 
that  water  above  it  could  be  used  for 
irrigation  in  Western  Colorado  and 
Eastern  Utah.  Craig,  Meeker,  Ar- 
tesia  and  Vernal  would  all  benefit 
more  by  a  stable  agriculture  economy 
than  by  boom  conditions,  if  any,  dur¬ 
ing  the  building  of  a  dam.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  not  a  great 
deal  of  business  is  given  local  towns 
near  a  dam  site.  The  government 
builds  houses,  commissaries,  theatres, 
dance-halls,  schools  and  all  other  es¬ 
sentials  for  their  workers  and  the 
builders  of  the  dams  make  a  self- 
contained  unit.  Tourists  would  have 
more  to  entice  them  to  this  area  if 
we  left  Echo  Park  as  it  is,  without 
a  dam,  and  if  Cross  Mountain  and 
Elaming  Gorge  dams  were  built.  Cross 
Mountain  would  be  a  large  open  lake 
suitable  for  sailing  and  fishing,  blam¬ 
ing  Gorge  would  be'  a  combination 
walled  and  open  lake  almost  as  long 
as  the  combined  length  of  the  Green 
and  Yampa  lakes  behind  the  proposed 
Echo  Park  Dam.  And  we  would  still 
have  Dinosaur  Monument  character- 
i2ied,  to  quote  again,  ‘■'’by  a  notable 
combination  of  geological,  scenic,  bio¬ 
logical  and  archeological  values  and 
by  its  wilderness  quality.”  It  is  of 
national  significance  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  its  qualities;  it  is  distinctive 
of  its  kind,  and  justifies  its  existence 
as  a  unit  in  the  National  Park  system. 

With  new  developments  in  soil 


conservation  which  will  reduce  silt- 
flow,  rainmaking  which  may  change 
water-flow,  and  atomic  energy  which 
may  change  the  power  picture  en¬ 
tirely,  it  is  exceedingly  ill-advised,  at 
this  time,  to  ruin  the  spectacular  re¬ 
sults  of  Nature’s  work  of  centuries 
when  it  is  far  from  being  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  this  nation  or  of 
this  area. 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  “LOOK 
AND  LEARN  ’  GARDEN 
VISITS 

We  know  you’ve  been  waiting  anx¬ 
iously  to  hear  just  when  they  are  to 
be,  and  where.  We’re  sorry  we  could 
not  have  all  the  news  for  you  in  the 
May  issue,  but  here  it  is  at  last.  And 
what  wonderful  news  it  is!  Three  de¬ 
lightful  trips  through  some  of  the 
charming  'one  man,’  (or  shall  we  say 
'one  family’) ,  gardens  in  Denver. 
These  gardens  are  all  relatively  small 
so  that  the  ideas  we’ll  get  from  them 
will  be  the  sort  that  the  average  gar¬ 
dener  can  try  out  without  extra  help. 
And  the  gardeners,  themselves,  will 
be  on  hand  to  point  out  their  proud¬ 
est  achievements. 

The  first  visit  is  scheduled  for 
Wed.,  June  20,  and  will  include  gar¬ 
dens  in  North  Denver.  The  second 
trip,  on  Wed.,  July  18  will  cover 
gardens  in  the  Park  Eiill  section  of 
the  city.  And  the  third  tour  will  take 
us  to  gardens  in  Southeast  Denver, 
including  Crestmoor,  the  Bonnie  Brae 
section,  and  even  a  delightful  garden 
in  Englewood.  The  date  of  this  trip 
is  August  15,  also  a  Wednesday.  On 
the  days  when  the  gardens  are  open 
visiting  hours  will  be  from  10  a.  m. 
’til  6  p.  m,  unless  otherwise  noted 
This  should  make  it  possible  for  ev¬ 
eryone  to  see  them  sometime  during 
the  day. 

Tickets,  $2.00  for  all  three  visits  or 
$.75  for  each  single  tour,  are  on  sale 
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at  Horticulture  House,  1355  Bannock, 
and  at  other  places.  Get  them  early. 
The  proceeds  from  these  visits  will 
help  to  further  the  work  of  the  Colo' 
rado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Assn. 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1951 
NORTH  DENVER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Appeldorn,  2055  Ra¬ 
leigh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Ferretti,  2025  Raleigh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Salter,  3440  Sheridan 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Marshall,  3430  Sher¬ 
idan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  N.  Brown,  3215  Fenton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Oughtred,  4100  Dover, 
34  mi.  West  of  Wadsworth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Johnson,  2775  W.  48th 

Wednesday,  July  18,  1951 
PARK  HILL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Nelson,  1655  Ivanhoe 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Long,  1215  Monaco 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Ellis,  1670  Poplar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Roark,  1767  Tamarac 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ewalt,  2354  Elm  St. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  More,  2215  Locust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hastings,  2960  Forest 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Slagle,  60  Dexter 

Wednesday,  August  15,  1951 
SOUTHEAST  DENVER 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sawyer,  165  High  St. 
Mr.  Martin  Keul,  3618  E.  Second  Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Carney,  742  S.  Steele 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Cohn,  3100  Ohm  Way, 
Just  West  of  742  S.  Steele 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Horne,  1300  S.  Milwau- 
kcc 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Lucking,  835  W.  Quincy, 
Englewood 


TREEMAN’S  ASSOCIATION 
HELPS  LIBRARY 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Denver 
Treeman’s  Association  they  passed 
the  following  resolution; 

‘■'’Whereas,  the  Helen  Fowler  Li' 
brary  at  Horticulture  House  is  help' 
ing  hundreds  of  home  owners  as  well 
as  professional  and  commercial  men 
to  a  better  understanding  of  plants, 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests;  and 
whereas  the  following  members  of 
the  Denver  Treemands  Association  be' 


lieve  a  Riker  Mounting  showing  ac' 
tual  insects  through  a  glass  top  ex' 
hibition  case  will  be  a  fine  addition 
to  the  library,  therefore  we  wish  to 
present  to  the  Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Association  a  Riker 


Mounting  to  be  added  to  the  Helen 
Fowler  Library. 


Roy  L.  Woodman 
C.  J.  Wilhelm 
O.  E.  Pearson 
Roman  Glowes 
Robert  Henry 
A.  F.  Prante 
J.  K.  Wirling 
Carl  Schulhoff 


Fred  C.  Vetting 
Roy  Clowes 
Earl  Sinnamon 
Ray  Keesen 
John  Swingle 
Ceorge  A.  Amidon 
Henry  Norden 
T.  R.  Collier 


Auction  a  Success 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  the 
Auction  of  May  19  brought  in  a  net 
amount  of  around  $1,100.00.  De' 
tailed  report  will  be  in  July  issue. 
We  thank  everyone  who  helped. 


PLANT  PERFUMES 

All  of  us  are  more  or, less  familiar  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  and 
lilac,  yet  how  many  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  plants  because  of  their  odors.  For  example,  the  Wild  Onion  (allium), 
while  mild  in  taste,  has  a  very  powerful  and  distinctive  odor.  The  aromatic 
sumac,  or  S\un\  Bush,  as  the  common  name  implies,  has  a  very  pungent  odor, 
not  easily  forgotten.  Our  native  Spirea  (holodiscus J  has  a  very  pleasant  green' 
apple  fragrance  when  the  leaves  are  bruised.  The  root  of  the  Vallerian  of 
the  high  mountains  has  a  powerful  and  lasting  scent.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  native  mints  and  sages,  well  \nown  to  all  of  us.  Some  botanists  claim 
they  can  tell  the  altitude  at  which  evergreen  trees  are  growing  by  their  sense 
of  smell  alone. 

Tes,  you  can  add  to  your  out'of'door  pleasures  if  you  will  learn  to  see\ 
and  appreciate  the  varied  and  distinctive  plant  perfumes. 


(Ridmhddi!  fioMA, 

are  still . . . 


.  •  •  incomparably  better 


/ 


JIwuL  idu  Tloikinq^  JUksL 
JhjufL  in.  Jhidu  dieqion. ! 

(Several  nationally-known  rosarians  who  have  dropped  in  on  their  coast- 
to-coast  tours  were  kind  enough  to  tell  us  there  is  nothing  like  them  in 
the  entire  United  States.) 

Already  planted  and  started  for  you,  Richards' 

Roses  are  growing  in  large  pots  in  specially-pre¬ 
pared  soil,  fertilized  to  insure  rapid  and  permanent  growth  and 
bloom.  We  do  not  release  plants  until  June  1.  Our  unique  and  ex¬ 
clusive  methods  of  handling  the  plants  prior  to  release  builds  a  heavy 
additional  mass  of  all-important  feeder  roots  on  the  select  2-year 
Number  1  plants  we  start  with,  and  we  furnish  about  160  pounds 
of  the  finest  rose  soil  with  each  dozen  roses  purchased  which  entirely 
disposes  of  all  question  as  to  the  adaptability  of  your  garden  soil  to 
growing  roses  and  insures  your  success  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Planting  in  Your  Garden  Is  Reduced  to  the  Ultimate 
in  Simplicity  and  Ease!  You  Cant  Fail  with 

Richards’  Roses 

Richards'  pioneered  container-grown  roses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  our  twelve  years'  experience  with  many  thousands  of 
plants  is  your  assurance  of  quality  incomparably  better  than  the 
cheap  imitations  frequently  offered. 

Come  See  a  Grand  Rose  Show  (Best  Between  June  20  and  July  5) 

•  * 

Nearly  100  varieties  finest  2-year  budded  field-grown  hybrid  tea 
roses  (including  all  the  best  of  recent  AARS),  polyantha  roses,  flori- 
bunda  roses,  climbing  roses. 

(For  sale  only  at  our  gardens— cannot  be  shipped.) 


Northern  Colorado’ s  Garden  Center 

at  the  end  of  West  Mountain  Avenue 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO 


In  Richards'  greenhouses  and  in  Colorado’s  finest  garden  store:  SO  MUCH  to  mafie 
outdoor  living  and  your  gardening  less  wor\  and  more  fun! 
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SPEAKING  OF  PEONIES 

By  Claire  Norton 


peony  has  graced  gardens  for 
a  long,  long  time.  Its  recorded 
history  goes  back  at  least  fourteen 
centuries.  It  has  been  grown  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe.  It  came  to  America 
with  the  early  settlers,  and  great" 
grandmother  had  her  “piney.”  In 
many  .an  old  Colorado  mining  camp 
a  grass'choked  clump  of  Officinalis 
Rubra,  together  with  Harison’s  Yel¬ 
low  rose,  the  comm.on  lilac,  some  rhu- 
barb  and  asparagus,  mark  the  spot 
where  a  garden  once  was  planted. 


Single 


When  on  an  early  June  morning 
the  peony  buds  in  3^our  garden  unfurl 
their  silken  petals,  with  dew  still 
glistening  like  pearls,  you  know  you 
have  made  one  of  your  best  garden 
investments.  For  there  is  always 
something  of  interest  about  a  peony 
planting,  from  the  time  the  first 
ruddy  shoots  push  through  the  ground 
in  spring  until  the  vivid  autumnal 
foliage  is  cut  down  by  black  frost. 

Take  color  of  the  flowers.  In  pur¬ 
est  white,  or  white  washed  lightly 
with  blush  or  lavender,  in  silvery 
pink,  vivid  cherry  pinks  and  cherry 
reds,  in  soft  creamy  sulphur  and  sal¬ 


mon  tones,  in  rosy-mauves  and  deep¬ 
est  richest  reds,  the  peony  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  These  are  all  colors  well 
adapted  to  mass  landscape  planting  in 
larger  gardens.  They  are  equally  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  mixed  herbaceous  bor¬ 
der  of  the  small  home  garden,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  early  blooming 
perennials  and  with  bulbs. 

Or  take  the  form  of  the  flowers,  on 
which  a  classification  of  peonies  has 
been  set  up.  SINGLE  peonies  show 
a  single  row  of  broad  petals  surround¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  showy  stamens  and  are 
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especially  good  for  landscape  work. 
In  the  JAPANESE  or  IMPERIAL 
group  the  doubling  process  has  begun 
and  guard  petals  surround  a  center 
wherein  the  filaments  and  anthers 
have  become  petaloids  with  remnants 
of  anthers  at  the  tips.  The  form  of 
the  ANEMONE  flower  closely  re' 
sembles  the  Japanese,  but  the  fila' 
ments  have  become  still  broader  and 
the  anthers  have  entirely  disappeared. 

SEMI'DOUBLE  includes  flowers 
showing  petaloids  of  irregular  widths 
and  sizes  mixed  with  stamens  and 
guard,  or  outer,  petals  which  may  or 
may  not  differ  completely  from  the 
inner  ones.  This  class  is  frequently 


Crown 

all  embracing.  The  CROWN  type 
of  flower  continues  the  doubling  proc' 
ess,  but  the  petaloids  originating  from 
the  stamens  and  those  from  the  pistils 
differ  from  each  other  and  from  the 
guard  petals,  resulting  in  a  distinct 
crown.  Flowers  of  the  BOMB  group' 
ing  show  still  broader  petals,  but 
these  and  the  guard  petals  differ. 

SEMI'ROSE  blooms  have  petals  of 
uniform  width,  unlike  the  Semi' 
Doubles,  but  also  have  stamens  min' 
gled  with  the  central  petaloids.  In 


Bomb 

the  ROSE  type  doubling  has  been 
completed,  giving  a  flow’er  with  uni' 
form  petals  without  stamens  in  evi' 
dence.  It  is  in  this  class  that  much 
of  the  modern  hybridizing  has  been 
done. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  various 
botanical  species,  of  which  varieties 
of  Paeonia  officinalis  and  P.  tenuifolia 
are  commonly  offered,  and  the  gor' 
geous  tree,  or  Moutan,  peonies.  These 
last,  while  probably  hardy  enough  for 
us,  are  so  costly  as  to  be  rarely  seen 
in  home  gardens.  P.  tenuifolia  and 
its  double,  or  flore'pleno,  variety  are 
called  the  Fern  Leaf  Peonies.  They 
are  quite  unlike  any  of  the  modern 
hybrids,  with  their  finely  cut,  feather)^ 
foliage  and  bloom  very  early,  weeks 
ahead  of  the  hybrids.  Coloring  of  the 


Semirose 
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flowers  of  botn  the  single  and  double 
forms  is  a  pleasing  soft  red.  The  old 
fashioned  P.  officinalis,  in  double  red 
or  white,  can  usually  be  counted  on 
for  Memorial  Day  bloom. 

Finally,  take  ease  of  culture.  Once 
correctly  planted,  your  work  is  over 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  peony 
is  not  a  plant  for  the  casual  gardener, 
to  be  dug  up  and  moved  about  indis' 


criminately.  It  requires  two  or  three 
seasons  to  become  established  in  its 
new  home,  but  after  that  with  a  min" 
imum  of  care  it  will  thrive  and  bloom 
for  most  of  a  lifetime,  increasing  in 
beauty  of  flower  with  each  passing 
year. 

A  permanent  location  should,  there" 
fore,  be  decided  upon  before  peony 
roots  are  purchased.  To  give  their 
best,  peonies  must  be  permitted  room 
to  grow  unhampered  by  invasive 
grass,  shrub  and  tree  roots.  Ample 
space  between  plants  must  be  left  for 
normal  development  when  used  in 
mass  planting.  Overcrowding  with 
other  perennials  should  be  avoided  in 
the  mixed  border. 

An  ideal  location  is  one  where  the 
soil  is  well  drained  and  where  sun  can 


be  enjoyed  for  a  part  of  the  day. 
Partial  shade  cast  by  trees  and  shrubs 
at  some  distance  is  desirable  through 
the  midday  heat,  and  even  essential 
to  prevent  fading  or  burning  of  more 
delicately  colored  and  red  blooms,  but 
full  shade  and  a  damp,  poorly  drained 
situation  they  will  not  tolerate. 

Peonies  will  grow  in  any  adc" 
quately  drained  garden  loam.  A  neu" 
tral  soil  on  the  clay  side  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  very  sandy  or  one 
excessively  acid  in  reaction.  They  do 
like  a  fertile  soil,  and  since  they  will 
long  remain  in  the  same  position  in 
the  garden  careful  preparation  before 
planting  is  necessary  to  long"term 
results. 

The  hole  into  which  a  peony  root 
is  to  go  should  receive  just  as  thor" 
ough  attention  as  for  planting  a  shrub. 
The  ideal  method  is  to  open  a  hole 
at  least  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet 
in  diameter  a  month  before  the  plant" 
ing  date,  which  with  us  falls  in  Oc" 
tober.  If  subsoil  drainage  is  poor, 
placing  rock  rubble  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  is  to  be  recommended.  Above 
this  should  go  a  soil  mixture  rich  in 
nourishment  upon  which  the  roots, 
as  they  lengthen  from  season  to  sea" 
son,  can  draw.  The  best  soil  mixture 
is  material  from  a  compost  pile  where 
equal  layers  of  heavy  soil,  sand,  rotted 
stable  manure,  granulated  peatmoss 
and  leaves  or  grass  clippings,  have 
been  prepared  the  year  before.  In 
lieu  of  such  compost,  well  rotted  sta" 
ble  manure  and  top  soil  can  be  mixed 
in  equal  parts. 

Fill  this  soil  mixture  to  within  ten 
inches  of  the  surface,  fork  over  sev" 
eral  times  and  tamp  lightly.  Over  this 
should  go  fine  top  soil  to  which  bone" 
meal,  but  no  manure,  has  been  added, 
and  mounded  up  to  allow  for  natural 
settling.  Manure  should,  of  course, 
not  be  in  direct  contact  with  the 
newly  planted  roots.  A  spring  and 


Peony,  Marie  Jaquin.  Photo  by  K.  N.  Marriage. 


fall  top  dressing  of  old,  well  rotted, 
strawy  manure  around  the  plants  pro' 
vides  them  the  extra  food  needed  to 
carry  them  through  the  year.  Occa¬ 
sional  feedings  of  liquid  manure  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  production 
of  still  finer  flowers.  During  periods 
of  prolonged  drought  water  will  be 
needed,  but  water  should  never  be 
applied  directly  to  the  fragile-textured 
flowers. 

The  peony  begins  growth  very 
early  in  the  spring  and  continues 
growing  vigorously  until  late  fall 
when  it  becomes  comparatively  dor¬ 
mant.  Fall,  rather  than  spring,  is  the 
best  time  for  planting.  A  standard 
three-to-five-eye  division  grown  on 
for  one  year  in  a  nursery  is  considered 
the  best  stock  for  quick  and  perma¬ 
nent  results.  A  small  division  takes 
too  long  to  become  established.  A 
large  two-  or  three-year-old  clump 
planted  intact  is  equally  slow. 

In  a  heavy  soil  these  divisions 
should  be  set  so  that  the  eyes  or  buds 
will  be  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
Three  inches  of  soil  covering  can  be 
allowed  in  a  very  sandy,  light  soil. 
Peonies  planted  too  deep  seldom  if 
ever  bloom  correctly;  they  may  refuse 


to  bloom  at  all.  Too  shallow  planting 
increases  the  danger  of  injury  to  the 
buds  and  of  heaving  during  alternate 
free2;ing  and  thawing  winter  weather. 
Scooping  out  enough  soil  to  receive 
the  division  in  the  upper  ten  inches 
of  the  prepared  hole  and  building  a 
mound  on  which  the  heavy  body  of 
the  root  can  rest  facilitates  setting  at 
the  proper  depth.  The  smaller, 
trimmed  roots  are  spread  out  over 
this  mound  and  the  earth  firmed  about 
the  roots  and  over  the  crown. 

Peonies  form  several  buds  to  each 
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blooming  stalk.  To  obtain  a  few 
perfect  blooms  instead  of  a  mass  of 
flowers,  the  terminal  bud  is  selected 
on  each  stem^  and  side  buds  removed 
when  about  the  si2ie  of  peas  (Fig.  9). 
Flowers  may  be  cut  when  the  outer 
petals  begin  to  unfold.  As  little  foli¬ 
age  as  possible  should  be  cut  with 
blooms.  Forming  seed  pods  should 
be  removed  immediately  after  the  pet¬ 
als  are  shed,  both  for  the  sake  of  neat¬ 


ness  and  vigor  of  the  plant.  After 
frost  kills  the  foliage  in  autumn,  cut 
stalks  off  at  the  surface  and  burn  to 
prevent  any  possible  spread  of  disease. 

The  peony  has  few  diseases  and 
few  enemies.  Bud  blighting  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  serious,  and  is  largely 
prevented  by  sanitation  and  by  spac¬ 
ing  the  plants  so  air  currents  can 
freely  circulate  about  them.  Spraying 
the  young  shoots  in  spring  with  bor- 
deaux  mixture  is  also  recommended, 
as  is  control  of  ants  which  may  carry 
the  disease  from  diseased  to  healthy 
plants.  Dusting  with  5  %  Chlordane 
about  the  peony  plantings  gives  good 
ant  control. 


If  you  plan  any  new  arches  and 
pergolas,  build  them  now,  on  nice 
days. 
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STUDYING  GARDENS  CAN  BE 
GOOD  FUN 

Summer  Landscape  Classes 

Green-thumbers  who  are  looking 
for  new  garden  ideas  and  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  their  gardening  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  special  summer  class  to  be 
offered  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Extension  Center  in  Denver, 
1405  Glenarm  Place. 

M.  Walter  Pesman,  well-known 
Denver  landscape  architect,  will  teach 
the  special  class  which  will  begin  June 
20.  Anyone  may  enroll  for  the  course. 

Pesman,  formerly  victory  garden 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
has  studied  landscaping  and  land 
planning  extensively  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  many  European 
countries.  He  is  the  author  of  MEET 
THE  NATIVES,  a  guide  to  Rocky 
Mountain  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
He  is  leading  consultant  for  several 
Colorado  city  and  county  2;oning 
committees  and  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Denver  housing  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Colorado  State  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  other  organi2;ations. 

The  special  class  in  how  to  improve 
your  garden  will  include  evening  lec¬ 
tures  each  Wednesday,  and  outdoor 
inspection  tours  of  outstanding  Den¬ 
ver  gardens  each  Saturday  afternoon. 
Further  information  about  the  course 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Extension 
Center  or  by  telephoning  CHerry 
7404. 


CALLING  ATTENTION  TO 
GARDEN  TOURS 

Take  note  books  and  pencils  with 
you  on  your  garden  tours  this  year, 
observing  any  changes  you  wish  to 
make  in  your  own  gardens  and  give 
special  study  to  height  of  plants,  as¬ 
sociation  of  foliages  and  color  har¬ 
monies. 


H.  F. 
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WHAT  TO  KEEP  IN  YOUR  MEDICINE 
CABINET  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

M.  Walter  Pesman 

ROTENONE  kills  a  great  variety  of  pests,  paralyzing  them.  It  also  acts  as  a 
stomach  poison  for  chewing  insects.  Rotenone  dust  should  contain  at  least 
0.75%  rotenone.  It  is  nonstaining  and  nonpoisonous  to  human  beings. 

PYRETHRUM  kills  many  insects  by  paralysis;  must  hit  the  insect.  Non' 
staining  and  nonpoisonous.  Pyrocide  dust  is  good. 

BLACK  LEAF  40  is  a  nicotine  sulfate  spray  for  sucking  insects;  particularly 
effective  for  aphids.  Stains  flowers;  nonpoisonous. 

DUSTING  SULFUR  is  particularly  good  for  red  spider,  mites,  and  for  tomato 
psyllid.  Use  it  to  control  rose  mildew,  and  some  other  diseases  of  ornamen' 
tals.  Best  in  warm  weather. 

CHLORDANE  5  %  DUST  is  a  good  contact  and  stomach  poison  for  ants  and 
other  underground  pests.  Slow^acting.  Many  trade  names. 

DDT  3  %  DUST  kills  leaf  hoppers,  plant  bugs,  rose  chafers,  thrips,  but  safe' 
guards  red  spider  and  aphids  by  killing  their  enemies.  Do  not  use  on  any' 
thing  edible. 

2,4'D  is  the  best  and  safest  weed  killer  for  dandelion,  chickweed,  plaintain, 
knotweed,  white  clover,  buttercup.  Does  not  kill  bluegrass.  Keep  separate 
sprayer  for  it. 

CRABEX  and  ZOTOX  are  caustic  arsenic  compounds  designed  to  kill  crab 
grass;  kill  some  of  the  lawn  grass  too.  Dangerous  to  children  and  small 
animals. 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  are  good  for  a  quick  start  in  early  spring,  and 
can  be  used  throughout  the  season  together  with  organic  matter,  such  as 
peat  moss  and  manures.  Vigoro  illustrates  them. 

PLANT  PROD  and  HY'GRO  are  powders  for  liquid  fertilizers. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  is  the  accepted  remedy  for  plant  diseases  caused  by 
fungi.  For  spraying  or  dusting. 

SEMESAN  is  a  seed  and  bulb  disinfectant  to  destroy  disease  organisms  and 
reduce  damping'off. 

Many,  many  trade  products  are  in  the  market,  but  they  are  based  on  the 

preceding  constituents. 


THIS  TREE  WAS  PRESENT 
WHEN  CIVILIZATION 
BEGAN 

The  oldest  and  biggest  tree  in  the 
world  grows  in  southern  Mexico  ac' 
cording  to  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  El  Tule,  as  it  is  called,  has 
branches  spreading  out  over  a  diam' 
eter  of  150  feet.  It  takes  twenty' 
eight  people  stretching  out  their  arms 
and  touching  fingertips  to  encircle  it; 
in  other  words,  the  circumference  of 
the  trunk  equals  this  150'foot  diam' 
eter  of  the  branches. 


But,  runt  that  it  is,  it  is  only  140 
feet  tall,  less  than  the  giant  redwoods 
in  California. 

This  giant  cypress  was  worshipped, 
along  with  a  number  of  its  brothers, 
by  the  Indians  of  the  region.  When 
the  Spanish  came  in  1519  they  could 
only  think  of  cutting  them  down  as 
idols.  But  El  Tule  escaped  luckily. 
It  is  between  3,000  and  6,000  years 
old,  dating  back  to  man’s  earliest 
civilization. 


M.  W.  P. 
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GARDENERS  IN  OTHER  PLACES 

By  Joan  Parry 


gardens  of  Colonial  Williams^ 
burg  have  been  reconstructed  in 
the  most  faithful  and  detailed  manner 
possible,  so  that  today  they  appear 
almost  as  they  were  created  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

These  gardens  were  much  influ' 
enced  by  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
England  during  the  first  half  of  their 
century,  but  they  were  mostly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Virginia  climate,  and 
developed  very  definite  characteristics 
of  their  own.  The  English  influence 
most  readily  recogni2;ed  is  the  general 
utility  of  the  garden,  for  within  its 
narrow  space  vegetables  and  fruit  as 
well  as  flowers  find  a  place. 

The  houses  were  usually  located 
directly  on  the  street,  so  that  all  the 


space  within  the  half-acre  lot — the 
amount  of  ground  for  each  house  es¬ 
tablished  by  statute — behind  the  house 
could  be  fully  utili2,ed.  On  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street,  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  the  lots  were  uniformly 
821/2  feet  by  264  feet  deep,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  outdoor  kitchen  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  paved  work  areas,  together 
with  the  pleasure,  herb,  kitchen  and 
fruit  gardens  and  the  stable  area. 
Every  foot  of  space  was  necessarily 
used,  but  invariably  the  whole  was 
planned  for  beauty  as  well  as  for 
utility. 

Apart  from  the  custom  of  building 
the  kitchen  and  other  service  units 
separately  from  the  house,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  gardeners  developed  other  fea- 


Brick  paved,  box  edged  borders,  showing  topiary  work.  Elikah  Dean  garden. 


Brick  path,  grass  and  hedged  parterre  of  the  George  Wythe  house  garden. 


tures  dictated  by  the  climate.  The 
use  of  shade  trees  to  protect  them  in 
summer  was  different  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  custom  of  allowing  as  much  light 
and  sun  by  the  house  as  possible,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  difference 
was  in  the  choice  of  plant  material. 

Many  of  the  plants  the  colonists 
tried  to  introduce  from  England 
failed  in  the  hot,  dry  Virginia  sum¬ 
mer.  Of  these,  English  yew  was  per¬ 
haps  their  greatest  disappointment, 
but  box  was  an  abundant  compensa¬ 
tion,  thriving  there  luxuriantly.  Some 
immigrant  plants  succeeded  so  well, 
however,  that  they  naturali2;ed  abun¬ 
dantly  as  garden  escapes — the  com¬ 
mon  daisy,  bouncing  bet  and  daylilies; 
others,  such  as  periwinkle,  barberry 
and  lilac  settled  happily  and  perma¬ 
nently. 

And  there  were  other  compensa¬ 
tions  beside  box;  the  Virginians  even¬ 
tually  discovered  the  great  wealth  of 


native  material.  For  trees  they  had 
the  live  oak,  the  American  elm,  the 
sycamore,  the  sweet  and  sour  gums, 
holly,  magnolia,  dogwood,  redbud, 
red  cedar  and  pine.  Among  shrubs 
the  viburnum,  bayberry,  cherry  laurel, 
mountain  laurel,  yaupon,  cassine  and 
sweet  bay;  among  flowers  the  foam 
flower,  butterfly  weed,  goldenrod  and 
a2;aleas,  and  among  the  vines  the  coral 
honeysuckle,  cross  vine,  clematis  and 
scuppernong  grapes. 

Today  only  those  plants  that  were 
known  in  the  eighteenth  century  are 
grown  in  the  reconstructed  gardens, 
and  it  is  ama2,ing  what  a  wealth  of 
material  was  then  available. 

The  garden  paths  in  Williamsburg 
are  mostly  of  brick  and  marl,  con¬ 
taining  much  oyster  shell.  It  is  easy 
of  maintenance  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of 
saving  the  constant  upkeep  required 
by  grass. 


Well-head  ivith  native  Wisteria  in  the 
Orlande  Jones  Garden. 

The  picket  fence,  which  is  another 
essential  feature  in  these  gardens,  was 
erected  by  ordinance,  and  was  a  dc' 
velopment  of  the  stockades  erected  by 
the  first  colonists  at  Jamestown  against 
wild  animals  and  surprise  attack.  Ab 
though  they  do  not  give  privacy  to  a 
garden  they  do  outline  both  the 
boundary  and  inside  design. 

It  is  a  curious  habit  among  garden' 
ers  to  ignore  native  material,  and  go 
to  endless  trouble  to  persuade  plants 
from  other  climates  to  furnish  their 
gardens.  Williamsburg  is  a  great  ex¬ 
ample  both  of  the  use  of  native  ma- 


Peach  trees  and  the  fig-bordered  vegetable 
garden  of  the  George  Wythe  house. 


White  picket  fence,  and  box  in  the  George  t 

Tucker  house  garden.  i 


CABIN  IN  OURAY 

Available  in  June 
Pamphlet  on  Request 

M.  Walter  Pesman  PE  4166 


terial,  and  of  well-designed  small  lots 
similar  to  those  provided  with  the  av¬ 
erage  house  of  today.  The  main  un¬ 
derlying  thought  behind  all  Williams¬ 
burg  reconstruction  is  that  the  present 
may  learn  from  the  past,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  gardeners  today  can  learn  much 
from  these  eighteenth  century  gar¬ 
dens.  They  were  created  in  the  great¬ 
est  period  of  garden  history,  and  are 
famous  both  for  their  beauty  as  well 
as  for  their  utility. 


Evergreen  Spraying 
SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


ROOT-INFESTED  SEWERS? 

Use  ROOT  ELIMINATOR  To  Remove  and 
Prevent  Regrowth.  Money-Back  Guarantee 

G.  O.  ARNOLD  CO. 

1940  Welton,  Denver  AL  0235 
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The  Bright  Spot  Flower  Shop  and  Green  Houses 
Josephine  at  5th  FR  2745 

A  Complete  Line  of  Bedding  Plants 


Broadview  Nursery 

The  M.  J.  Weber  Nursery 

Established  1913 

Highway  72  to  Simms  Street 
Phone  Arvada  1 96-M 

General  Stock  in  Season 


Trees  Trimmed  and  Treated 
to  Suit  Our  Weather  and 
Soil  Conditions 

L.  F.  ROBINETTE 

Tree  Surgeon 

3227  W.  9th  KE  0570 


WE  HAVE 

IRIS,  DWARF  IRIS  and 
PRIMROSES 

Dealers  for 

Atlas  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

Newman  Gardens 

5152  Newton  St.  GL  5147 


COME  IN  AND  SEE  OUR 
COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Evergreens  •  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs 

Perennials  -  Roses  -  Vines 

Open  Saturday  and  Sunday 

ASSOCIATED  FORESTRY 
AND  LANDSCAPE  CO. 

Member  of  Colo.  Nurserymen's  Assn, 

6825  E.  26th  Ave  EA  3498 


Complete  Line  of  Fertilizers 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma, 
Vigoro,  Pax  and  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1 6th  Street 


Try  the  new  miniature  English 
Cress  for  salads  and  garnishing. 
Ready  to  use  in  12  days  from  Seed! 


See  our  display  of  blooming  iris  in 
June.  Orders  taken  now  for  roots  for 
summer  planting. 


GARDEN  SHOP 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NURSERIES 

Nursery  Stock  •  Fences  •  Sprinkler  Systems 

4160  EAST  16TH  AVENUE  DENVER  7,  COLO. 

Phone  FRemont  2862 
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HELEN  FOWLER 

(Library 


A  New  Garden  Novel 

OLD  HERBACEOUS 

They  called  the  crusty  Bert  Pin- 
negar,  ‘'Old  Herbaceous,”  when  they 
thought  he  wasn’t  listening.  He  was 
fifty  years  on  God’s  green  earth,  ah 
ways  a  gardener  and  if  he  made  the 
earth  a  little  greener,  that  was  all 
that  mattered. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  gardener  who 
first  sold  wild  flowers  and  won  prizes. 
He  was  later  a  judge  of  flower  shows 
all  over  the  country.  Finally  he  found 
himself  a  village  institution,  the  sym^ 
bol  of  a  more  gracious  era  with  no 
place  to  go.  Anyone  who  loved  the 
country  of  “Mrs.  Miniver”  will  love 
the  author’s  country,  too. 

This  fine  book  is  just  off  the  press. 
The  creator  of  this  delightful  story, 
Reginald  Arkel,  is  best  known  for 
his  love  of  the  country.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  farmer  and  has  written  many 
musical  plays  for  the  theatre.  He 
has  founded  halTaMozen  magazines 
and  edited  many  books  of  light  verse. 
His  picture  is  in  front  of  me  as  I 
write.  He  is  gooddooking,  with  a 
searching  eye,  of  medium  age,  wears 
English  tweeds  and  smokes  a  pipe. 
You  will  feel  all  of  these  facts  as  you 
read  this  unusual,  wholesome  story. 

The  critically  discerning  John  Kier^ 
nan  writes,  “What  a  great  pair  of 
cronies  OLD  HERBACEOUS  and 
MR.  CHIPS  would  make.”  The  lead' 


ing  character  in  this  book  is  not  pecu' 
liar  to  any  particular  countryside,  for 
wherever  there  is  a  garden,  there  you 
will  find  OLD  HERBACEOUS. 

Helen  Eowler. 


Donors  To  The  Library 

Books  on  the  way  to  the  Library 
from  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  Louis  Bromfield  says,  “This 
Press  deserves  special  praise  for  the 
fine  list  of  stimulating  and  valuable 
books  on  all  phases  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  which  it  brings  out 
from  time  to  time.”  Of  special  in' 
terest  to  agriculturists: 

The  Parmer’s  Handbook,  by  John  M. 
White.  Has  the  scope  of  an  en' 
cyclopedia,  the  usefulness  of  a 
handbook. 

The  Business  of  Earming,  by  DeCraff 
and  Haystead.  On  the  proper  ad' 
ministration  of  agricultural  ven' 
tures. 

Vertical  Parm  Diversification,  by  D. 
H.  Doane.  A  practical  solution  to 
the  farmer’s  biggest  problem — mak' 
ing  a  profit  all  the  time. 

Pigs:  Prom  Cave  to  Cornbelt,  by 
Towne  and  Wentworth.  Bromfield 
in  The  New  York  Times:  “A  book 
which  certainly  every  farmer — city 
or  dirt — should  have.” 

Mineral  Nutrition  of  Plants  and  Ani' 
mals,  by  Prank  A.  Gilbert.  The 
“hows”  and  “whys”  of  avoiding 
“hidden  hunger.” 

Deserts  on  the  March,  by  P.  B.  Sears. 

A  prizc'winning  book. 

Plowman's  Polly,  by  E.  H.  Eaulkner. 
Successful  farming  techniques  with' 
out  plowing. 

A  Second  Look,  also  by  E.  H.  Faulk' 
ner.  A  rc'cxamination  of  the  theo' 
ries  advanced  in  Plowman  s  Folly. 

H.  F. 
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RnTHonv/^hEESEn  &  sons 

2049  S.  WASHINGTON  oLanJ.  casing,  an  d  Con  trading 


PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  andMoving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 
In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


ROSES 

Hardy  Field  Grown 

All  Western  Grown — No.  1  Grade 
— 2-Year  Plants  True  to  Name — 
Pruned,  Ready  for  Planting 

Carefully  Selected  Varieties 
for  Our  Western  Gardens 

36  Patented  Varieties 
40  Non-Patented  Varieties 

Ask  for  Our  1951  Catalog 

• 

SIMPSON  SEED  CO. 

1525  Champa  St.  Denver,  Colorado 
Phones:  MA  2778  -  CH  1817 


“Makers  of  Beaulifnl  Gardens’^ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


ROSES 

87  Varieties  of  Patented  and 
Standard  Varieties 

Call  at  our  sales  ground  and 
make  selections. 

If  you  can’t  come,  order  by 
phone  or  write  for  our  price 
list. 

We  are  equipped  to  handle 
your  every  landscaping  need. 

Remember  our  slogan,  “An 
Amidon  planting  makes  a  house 
a  home.” 

AMIDON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  St.  GR  4366 


HARENBERG'S  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  Cook  DE  7335 

PERENNIALS 

We  Have  a  Good  Selection — Stop  In  and  See 
Our  Choice  Varieties 

Jock  Horenberg  Vreni  Hunderwodel 

Landscape  Designing  Plant  Specialist 
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BIRDS  IN  OUR  GARDEN 

By  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 


"OEPORT  of  progress:  The  lawn 
has  been  planted  with  much  pa^ 
tient  raking  and  the  help  of  the  rob¬ 
ins.  How  busy  they  have  been  seek' 
ing  grubs  and  other  insects  in  the 
freshly  stirred  earth!  They  have  ac' 
cepted  the  hospitality  of  our  new  gar¬ 
den  and  are  making  themselves  at 
home  around  the  large  flower-pot 
saucer  set  under  the  drip  of  a  hy¬ 
drant.  Sometimes  I  think  they  prefer 
that  arrangement  to  the  more  formal 
birdbath  which  stands  between  some 
young  pinon  trees,  although  they  have 
begun  coming  to  it  also. 


Some  time  ago  the  busy  little  pink¬ 
sided  juncos  went  on  their  northward 
way.  But  the  white-crowns  are  still 
singing  from  roadside  hushes,  the 
meadowlark's  song  comes  from  the 
fields  beyond  the  park  and  house 
finches  carol  from  our  neighbors’ 
grown-up  trees.  Our  own  young  ones 
don’t  offer  much  in  the  way  of  van¬ 
tage  points  as  yet.  Recently  we’ve 
seen  mourning  doves  evidently  home¬ 
hunting  in  the  leafless  branches  and 
now  their  persistent  cooing  is  an  al¬ 
most  continuous  sound.  A  high-light 
on  April  twenty-third  was  the  song 
of  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet  heard 
from  a  white  fir  tree  in  the  park. 
Three  high,  thin  notes  followed  by 
the  silvery  song  brought  joyous  mem¬ 
ories  of  many  fragrant,  sunlit  forests. 


If  we  wish  we  can  bring  more  life 
and  color  into  our  gardens  by  grow¬ 
ing  plants  which  will  attract  birds. 
Humming  birds  visit  most  of  us  with¬ 
out  special  invitations  but  they  can  be 
induced  to  come  oftener  and  spend 
more  time  if  their  favorites  are  plant¬ 
ed.  They  will  feed  from  all  flowers 
which  have  tubular,  nectar-bearing 


corollas.  Their  long,  flexible  tongues 
can  be  thrust  into  the  spurs  of  col¬ 
umbines  or  the  long  tubes  of  honey¬ 
suckles.  It  is  believed  that  they  are 
particularly  attracted  by  red  flowers 
although  in  the  central  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  we  see  them  commonly  around 
blue  flowers,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  blue  is  a  more  frequent  color 
here.  So  the  red  penstemons  and  col¬ 
umbines,  scarlet  honeysuckle  and 
fairy  trumpet  (Gilia  aggregata),  are 
good  garden  subjects  for  this  purpose. 
I  have  often  seen  the  hummers  sip¬ 
ping  from  the  blooms  of  our  native 
penstemons,  riding  their  invisible  eleva¬ 
tors  up  and  down  before  the  flower 


stalks.  The  perennials,  P.  glaber  and 
P.  alpinus,  are  very  easily  grown  in 
the  garden.  Delphiniums,  both  the  na¬ 
tives  and  the  large  garden  varieties, 
and  the  beebalm  or  horsemint  (Mon- 
arda)  are  also  favorites  of  these  tiny, 
fearless  birds. 

Seed-eaters  may  be  encouraged  by 
plants  of  the  sunflower  and  chicory 
families.  Goldfinches  and  pine  siskins 
are  especially  fond  of  the  seeds  of 
such  annuals  as  bachelor  buttons, 
coreopsis,  zinnias,  gaillardias  and  sun¬ 
flowers.  If  such  plants  can  be  grown 
where  the  dry  stems  and  ripened 
heads  may  be  left  undisturbed  until 
winter  they  will  afford  both  shelter 
and  nourishment  to  these  little  fel¬ 
lows  during  autumn  storms. 
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When  robins  and  other  fruit^eating 
visitors  compete  too  seriously  for  your 
strawberries  or  cherries,  try  planting 
mulberries  (where  they  are  hardy), 
pin  cherries,  elder  berries,  service  ber^ 
ries,  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
unused  corners  and  shrubbery  bor^ 
ders.  They  will  serve  as  a  diversion 
and  in  some  cases  the  birds  really 
prefer  them  to  the  cultivated  fruits. 
Of  course  there  are  many  interesting 
shrubs  which  may  be  planted  to  fur^ 
nish  food  for  winter  resident  and  vis' 
iting  birds,  but  that  is  a  subject  for 
another  time. 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


FISHER  HAS  IT 

Pennsylvania  and 
Toro  Power  Mowers 


ke’L  na’idwahe  Gr. 

2322  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE  DENVER  6,  COLORADO 

FRemont  2791 


WE  HAVE 

12  New  Varieties  of  GLADIOLUS 
from  Holland. 

A  Good  Selection  of  PERENNIALS 
for  Shady  Places,  Potted. 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 

PEarl  3791 


EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GARDEN 

ROSES,  Our  Specialty 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
assortment  in  Denver 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa 

Near  15th  Street 


The  Western  Seed  Co. 

SEEDS 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 
Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 
Tying  Twine 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PEAT 

Remember,  a  good  fertilizer  plus  humus  is  the  best  foundation  for  any  planting. 

MOUNTAIN  PEAT  mixed  equally  with  Barnyard  or  Sheep  Fertilizer  gives  you  these 

essentials  on  which  to  build  your  garden. 

See  Our  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mt.  Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

7V2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 
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KOREANSPICE  VIBURNUM 


accompanying  pictures  were 
taken  of  the  excellent  specimen  of 
Virburnum  carlesi  growing  along  the 
north  wall  at  South  High  School, 


Denver.  There  were  two  plants  set  out 
here  several  years  ago  when  the 
school  was  new  bv  Mr.  Pesman  who 
was  then  landscape  architect  for  the 
Denver  Public  Schools.  The  pro' 
tected  locations  on  the  east  and  north 
have  suited  these  plants  well.  Resi' 
dents  of  the  area  look  forward  to 
the  fine  display  of  flowers  with  their 
delightful  fragrance  every  April. 

In  an  exposed  location  these  shrubs 
are  not  very  hardy,  but  where  they 
get  only  part  sun  and  are  screened 
from  severe  winds  they  give  a  display 
equalled  by  few  other  shrubs. 

The  flowers  open  before  the  leaves 
are  fully  expanded.  They  are  in  large 
clusters,  showing  pink  in  bud  and 
white  when  open.  The  fragrance  is 
compared  to  the  trailing  arbutus. 

These  pictures  taken  by  C.  Earl 
Davis. 
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Builf  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

ATAT  \A/  ir  A  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  2809 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  HAVE 

YOOR  EVERRREENS  SPRAYED 

Get  My  Contract  Price 
Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

i  our  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 


SPruce  6163 


1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

9  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

9  Feeding 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Nationally  Affiliated 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  Colo. 
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Perfect  Schedule . . .  Superb  Service . , , 
Excellent  Food  . . .  Undisturbed  Sleep 

Leave  Denver  5:30  p.m. 

Arrive  Salt  Lake  City  8:15  a.m. 


City  TicKet  Office  •  1531  Stool 
Telephone  AComa  5533 


Diesel-Electric  Power 


MORE 

MORE 

WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  GLendole  4737 
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COLUMBINE 
GRASS  SEED 

1  lb. 

Best  seed  for  Colorado  lawns.  $1.25 

Make  strong,  thick,  velvety  turf.  5  lbs. 
Fine  for  thickening  old  lawns. 

Grown  and  tested  by  Barteldes.  ^29  75 

See  Your  Neighborhood  Dealer 


TA 

ISZf.tS'^ST.  Dcma 


JUNE  GARDENING 

Tj^INISH  planting  out  tender  annuals  early  this  month.  Clumps  of  peren' 
nials  may  be  planted  at  this  time  if  they  are  not  too  nearly  in  bloom. 
Some  of  the  nurserymen  carry  roses,  various  perennials  and  even  a  few 
shrubs  and  vines  in  pots  which  may  be  planted  out  at  any  time. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Shrubs  which  have  bloomed  may  be  pruned  now.  Do  not  shear  back 
the  Bridal  Wreath  Spirea  and  such  naturally  arching  habit  shrubs.  Flower¬ 
ing  Almond  and  the  early  Garland  Spirea  should  be  sheared  back  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  thin  below  as  they  grow  older. 

^  ^ 

Do  not  remove  all  the  suckers  from  around  Lilac  Bushes.  Leave  a  few 
of  the  most  vigorous  to  form  new  growth  to  cover  the  bare  stems  of  older 
growth.  Some  of  these  very  old  stems  may  be  taken  out  down  to  the  ground 
each  year  if  a  young  vigorous  looking  bush  is  wanted. 

^  ❖ 

Watch  for  suckers  of  Wild  Plum  coming  up  from  below  the  graft  in 
Flowering  Plum  and  Flowering  Almond.  These  can  usually  be  identified 
from  the  different  shaped  leaf  and  more  vigorous  growth.  If  these  suckers 
are  not  removed  they  will  gradually  choke  out  the  better  double-flowering 
grafted  top. 

^  jjS 

As  the  new  plants  begin  to  grow  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  even  faster, 
for  they  were  there  first.  A  little  work  when  the  weeds  are  very  small  will 
do  more  good  than  much  work  later.  At  the  same  time  that  weeds  are  elimi¬ 
nated  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  trees,  shrubs,  perennials  and  annuals 
can  be  broken  where  it  has  become  compacted  from  watering  or  tramping. 
Where  there  is  no  chance  to  damage  valuable  plants  the  2,4'D  weed  killers 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage,  but  this  material  is  dangerous  if  it  drifts  on 
to  good  plants. 

^  ^ 

June  is  the  month  when  insects  may  take  a  heavy  toll.  Here,  as  with 
weeds,  “a  spray  in  time”  is  worth  more  than  the  later  attempts  to  eliminate 
them  after  they  have  done  considerable  damage.  Continue  habit  of  check¬ 
ing  the  Spirea,  Spruce,  Delphinium  and  Juniper  for  aphids.  Be  on  guard, 
especially  with  the  evergreens,  for  the  damage  done  usually  does  not  show 
up  until  weeks  after  the  insects  have  com.e  and  gone.  If  there  are  caterpillars, 
beetles  or  other  chewing  insects  damaging  the  plants  they  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  stomach  poison  such  as  arsenate  of  lead  or  one  of  the  new 
insecticides  like  DDT  or  chlordane. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

If  the  garden  has  had  normal  watering  up  to  June  it  should  be  in  good 
shape.  Start  now  training  the  plants  for  the  hot  weather  to  come  by  water¬ 
ing  them  thoroughly  at  each  time  but  less  often.  Newly  transplanted  things 
will  need  a  little  extra  attention. 

^  ^  jjs 

If  fertilizers  and  mulches  have  been  applied  as  needed  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  little  need  be  done  now.  Later,  when  trees,  lawns  and  flowers  slow  up 
they  may  be  given  a  little  “shot”  of  some  quick-acting  fertilizer. 
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170,000 

FOREST 


EVERY 

YEAR 


...THAT  IS  AMERICA'S  AVERAGE 

RECORD  OF  DESTRUCTION  - - 

AND  9  OUT  OF  TEN  ARE  CAUSED 
BY  PEOPLE 


YOU  CAN  HELP  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES 

Cj/me^lcu  Q-^teeH 
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THIMBLEBERRY 

Picture  on  front  cover. 


This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
native  shrubs.  When  the  native 
plants  are  in  bloom  along  our  canyon 
roads  they  come  close  to  rivalling  the 
flowering  dogwood  of  the  east  and 
south. 

The  blooms  resemble  single  white 
roses.  The  habit  of  the  shrub  is  neat, 
somewhat  similar  to  spirea.  They  are 
very  adaptable  to  cultivation,  their 
chief  fault  being  that  they  sometimes 
become  overgrown  with  the  extra  care 
of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  water. 

An  unforgettable  effect  could  be 
had  by  planting  many  thousands  of 


these  shrubs  along  our  state  highways. 
They  are  also  excellent  for  planting 
around  mountain  homes  as  well  as  in 
city  gardens. 

The  botanist  and  horticulturist  have 
had  a  hard  time  deciding  exactly 
which  is  the  correct  name  for  this 
plant.  The  Standardised  Plant  Names 
now  calls  it  Boulder  Raspberry,  Rubus 
deliciosus,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to 
call  it  anything  else  but  Thimble^ 
berry. 

This  excellent  picture  was  taken 
by  Charles  J.  Ott. 


CARE  IN  USE  OF  2,4-D 
NECESSARY 

From  Shade  Tree  Digest,  Presented  by 
Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Co. 

2,4'D,  like  fire,  is  a  useful  tool  of 
man  if  used  properly,  but  an  agent 
of  destruction  if  it  escapes  control. 
During  the  past  several  years  there 
have  been  an  increasing  number  of 
tree  and  shrub  injuries  traced  directly 
to  careless  or  improper  use  of  this 
selective  weed'killer. 

Commonly  used  to  control  weed 
growth  in  lawns,  2,4'D  injury  to 
nearby  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  may 
occur  in  three  different  ways:  (1) 
direct  splash  or  mist  drift,  (2)  vapor 
drift,  and  (3)  root  absorption  through 
the  soil.  Splashing  or  inadvertently 
spraying  tree  and  shrub  foliage  with 
2,4'D  is  simply  carelessness  that  can 
be  controlled.  Mist  drift  frequently 
results  from  the  use  of  improper 
equipment,  or  application  during 
windy  weather.  Some  of  the  2,4'D 
compounds  are  highly  volatile  and 
although  applications  may  be  care' 
fully  and  correctly  performed,  vapor 
arising  from  the  drying  chemical  may 
be  potent  enough  to  cause  injury  to 


foliage.  There  is  considerable  con' 
troversy  concerning  the  possibility  of 
root  absorption  through  the  soil. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  which  in' 
dicates  that  injury  in  this  manner  may 
occur  through  drastic  overuse  or  too 
frequent  applications  whereby  the 
soil  becomes  liberally  soaked.  Such 
heavy  applications  are  not,  of  course, 
in  accord  with  manufacturers’  direc' 
tions,  but  sometimes  are  made  on  the 
fallacious  theory  that  “if  a  little  is 
good,  a  lot  is  better.” 

2,4'D  ‘has  gained  wide  repute,  and 
rightly  so,  as  a  selective  killer  of 
plantain,  dandelion  and  other  broad' 
leaved  weeds  in  lawn  areas.  But  for 
safety  to  nearby  trees  and  other  orna' 
mentals,  it  is  essential  that  the  right 
kind  of  equipment  be  employed  when 
the  chemical  is  applied.  Furthermore 
the  operator  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  various  2,4'D  com' 
pounds  and  able  to  select  the  type 
best  suited  for  the  particular  job  in' 
volved.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  2,4'D 
is  as  toxic  to  all  broad'leaved  plants 
and  to  many  evergreens,  as  the  most 
deadly  poison  is  to  man,  and  should 
be  handled  accordingly. 
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Now  Available  in  Rocky  Mountain  Area 


The  New  Merry  Tiller 


It  TTorA’^  the  Garden 
.  .  .  \ot  the  Gardener 

YOU  WON^T  BELIEVE 
IT  UNTIL  YOU 
SEE  IT! 


See  For  Yourself 

Free 

Demonstration 

Merry  Tiller  makes  tough 
jobs  easy!  Operates  on  any 
rrain  .  .  .  does  more  .  .  . 
costs  less  than  any  similar 
machine. 

It  Cultivates 
It  Tills 
It  Mulches 
It  Plows 
It  Discs 
It  Harrows 
It  Digs  Ditches 
It  Mows  Lawns 
It  Carries  Burdens 
It  Mows  Heavy 
Grasses  or  Weeds 
It  Spreads  Fertilizer 
It  Does  Light  Grading 
and  Leveling 


SIMPLE!  VERSATILE!  ECONOMICAL! 

Take  care  of  your  home-garden,  landscape  and  light  farm  chores  the  Merry 
Tiller  way.  This  machine  is  fundamentally  designed  to  perform  most  chores 
without  any  additional  expensive  attachments  and  time-consuming  changes. 
Simple,  sturdy  construction  insures  long,  rugged  operation  without  untimely 
breakdowns  and  costly  repairs.  Merry-designed  attachments  are  available  for 
special  purposes  and  other  standard  attachments  fit  the  Merry  Tiller. 

COLORADO  TORO  CO. 

693  East  Speer  Boulevard  Phone  RAce  3320 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma}(e  available  correct  informatioit  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  hortu 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 

OFFICERS 

President . . . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary>Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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JULY  SCHEDULE 

July  7'8,  Saturday  P.M.  and  Sunday. 
Trip  up  South  Boulder  Creek  from 
East  Portal.  Leave  Horticulture 
House  at  2  P.M.  Freida  Vander- 
wahl,  leader. 

July  14'22.  Backpack  trip  into  the 
beautiful  Snowmass'Maroon  Area. 
Heavy  equipment  taken  in  by 
horse.  Walking  around  10  miles  a 
day.  Cost  about  $80.00.  Register 
by  July  10,  and  get  further  par' 
ticulars  from  Anna  Timm,  leader. 

July  18.  Wednesday.  Park  Hill  Look 
and  Learn  Garden  Tour,  10  A.M. 
to  6  P.M. 

July  29,  Sunday.  Butler  Gulch  flower 
trip.  Leave  Horticulture  House  at 
8  A.M.  Betty  Miller,  leader. 

August  4'5,  Saturday  P.M.  and  Sun' 
day.  Climb  of  Mt.  Meeker,  led  by 
Margery  Shepard.  Leave  Horticuh 
ture  House  at  2  P.M.  Take  over' 
nite  equipment. 


CAST  YOUR  BREAD  UPON 
THE  WATERS 

One  of  the  nicest  things  that  has 
ever  happened  to  this  editor  is  the 
sudden  movement  to  help  buy  a  new 
car  to  replace  the  old  Plymouth  sta' 
tion'wagon  which  was  about  ready 
to  drop  out  of  sight  like  the  “one 
horse  chaise.”  When  Mrs.  Fowler’s 


basket  was  announced  at  the  auction 
someone  suggested  that  it  be  the  start 
of  a  fund  to  buy  a  new  car,  as  the 
old  one  was  very  conspicuous  at  the 
time.  This  $100.00  raised  by  the 
basket  has  been  the  nucleus  for  a 
snowball  of  donations  which  enabled 
us  to  pay  about  one  thousand  dollars 
down  on  a  new  Chevrolet  Suburban 
car.  This  is  now  in  use.  It  will  carry 
up  to  ten  people  (if  they  are  not 
too  large),  will  carry  five  or  six  and 
baggage  or  will  easily  sleep  two  peo' 
pie.  It  is  built  like  a  truck  with  extra 
heavy  tires  and  low  gear  yet  looks 
good  and  will  make  good  speed  on 
the  road. 

It  should  be  of  service  for  many 
years  to  come. 

We  have  been  severely  criticised 
in  the  past  for  spending  so  much  per' 
sonal  money  on  the  Association’s 
work  and  not  saving  up  to  buy  a  new 
car.  This  policy  may  not  be  good 
business  but  it  now  seems  that  the 
work  of  the  Association  has  been  pro' 
moted  when  it  was  needed  and  a  new 
car  has  come  forth  when  it  was 
needed. 

John  Swingle,  Mrs.  George  Garrey 
and  Helen  Fowler  have  been  espe' 
cially  active  in  promoting  this  project. 

We  feel  like  we  had  had  a  whole 
flock  of  Christmases  rolled  into  one. 
Surely  these  Horticulture  House  peO' 
pie  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

George  W.  Kelly. 
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DID  YOU  HAVE  WINTER  KILL? 

William  H.  Lucking 


TO  USE  the  term  winter  kill  is 
hard  words.  Just  what  is  it?  What 
causes  it?  A  lot  of  factors  enter  into 
the  term  winter  kill.  Some  will  say. 
the  winter  was  too  dry,  others  will 
say  it  was  too  cold.  Again,  you  will 
hear  that  the  sap  stayed  up  too  long. 
But  when  you  analyze  all  these  facts 
it  adds  up  to  just  one  thing,  the  sud' 
den  change  of  temperature  and  that 
is  just  what  happened  this  winter. 

If  you  go  back  to  last  October,  you 
will  remember  it  was  a  very  warm 
dry  month,  most  flowers  especially 
the  roses  were  all  in  full  bloom,  then 
along  comes  the  10th  of  November 
and  it  went  to  8  below  zero.  That  is 
just  too  much  of  a  sudden  freeze  for 
plants  to  take  that  are  not  dormant. 
At  the  time  of  this  freeze  there  were 
very  few  plants  that  were  dormant. 

Plants  like  Lilacs  and  others  make 
their  buds  early  and  go  dormant 
even  though  they  stay  green.  Plants 


of  this  type  do  not  winter  kill  easily. 
On  the  other  hand  plants  like  Roses, 
Privet,  Spirea,  Chinese  Elm  and 
others  keep  on  growing  late,  do  not 


“Big  Bill”  Lucking  is  probably  the  high¬ 
est  authority  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area 
on  plants  and  planting  for  our  “peculiar” 
climate.  While  laid  up  with  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  he  has  consented  to  write  us  these 
short  stories  on  timely  topics. 


go  dormant  quickly,  and  are  subject 
to  winter  kill. 

A  very  dry  fall  and  winter  may 
cause  some  winter  kill,  but  this  kind 
of  a  kill  is  far  different.  It  is  caused 
from  the  lack  of  moisture  not  a  freeze. 
When  plants  go  dormant  early  in 
the  fall  you  very  seldom  have  any 
winter  kill.  When  you  get  these  sud' 
den  hard  freezes  like  the  one  in  No¬ 
vember  and  again  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary  where  it  went  to  25  below  zero, 
you  can  always  look  for  some  winter 
-kill. 
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A  SMALL  ROCK  GARDEN 

William  H.  Lucking 


TTAVE  you  a  corner  or  nook  you 
AJ-  do  not  know  what  to  do  with? 
This  is  a  grand  place  to  put  in  a 
small  rock  garden.  One  can  sure  have 
a  lot  of  fun  and  get  a  lot  of  enjoys 
ment  from  it.  There  are  plants  that 
you  can  put  in  a  rock  garden  that 
belong  nowhere  else. 

The  first  thing  when  making  this 
rock  garden  is  to  select  the  place  in 
a  corner  or  next  to  a  back  fence  by 
the  garage.  I  think  the  most  suitable 
place  is  the  back  yard.  Here  you  can 
build  and  plant  your  rock  garden  to 
suit  yourself.  Make  a  mound  of 
earth  in  an  irregular  shape,  using  na^ 
tive  rock  with  some  lichen  on  them. 
Do  not  use  too  small  rocks  and  place 
these  rocks  so  they  will  form  pockets. 


Be  careful  that  you  do  not  use  too 
Qiany  rocks  and  make  it  look  just  like 
a  rockpile. 

Now  after  you  have  built  your  rock 
garden,  comes  the  fun  of  planting  it. 
You  will  want  to  plant  it  with  all 
low  growing  plants  if  it  is  in  the 
sun.  Plants  like  Alpine  Aster,  the 
low  Campanula,  Muralis  creeping 
Phlox,  Dianthus  deltoides,  Gypso' 
phlia  reptans,  Prunella,  Rock  roses, 
Sedum,  Veronica  incana,  Veronica 
rupestris.  If  in  the  shade,  such  plants 
like  Ferns,  Primrose,  Funkia,  Lily^oL 
theWalley,  Sedum,  Violets,  Viola. 
Some  of  these  varieties  may  be  hard 
to  find  locally  but,  if  you  shop  around, 
we  think  that  most  of  these  varieties 
can  be  found. 


These  pictures  are  from  the  Deffenbaugh  garden  in  Golden.  While  this  garden  was 
not  built  by  Mr.  Lucking  it  serves  to  illustrate  his  points. 
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TO  EVERGREENS  THAT  ARE  IN 

TROUBLE 

JUNIPERUS  SCOPULORUM  AND  PONDEROSA  PiNE 

William  H.  Lucking 


IT  IS  heartbreaking  is  see  all  of 
the  Juniperus  Scopulorum  (Silver 
Cedar)  that  are  dead  all  over  the  city 
this  spring.  The  Scopulorum  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  red  spider 
and  aphids  are  not  controlled.  The 
Aphids  are  far  more  damaging.  Aph' 
ids  are  small  soft  bodied  insects  that 
suck  the  sap  from  the  small  limbs  of 
the  Scopulorum.  Spiders  feed  on  the 
foliage. 

Now  to  the  killing  of  the  Cedars 
last  winer,  if  you  go  back  to  the 
month  of  October,  1950,  you  will 
remember  there  was  a  temperature 
of  80  degrees  and  more,  and  very  dry. 
This  was  just  ideal  for  the  breeding 
of  aphids  and  spiders.  In  the  parks 
we  noticed  that  there  was  some  brown 


showing  on  the  cedars  at  that  time. 

•J) 

When  looking  close  we  found  the 
worst  infestation  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  You  would  think  at  that  time 
of  year  it  would  be  safe  to  for' 
get  the  cedars  and  not  spray  any 
more.  Well,  here  is  what  happened, 
we  sprayed,  but  in  most  cases  it  was 
too  late,  the  aphids  had  a  grand  time 
feeding  and  sucking  the  life  out  of 
the  Cedars  making  them  very  weak 
going  into  the  winter,  so  what  the 
aphids  did  not  kill  the  winter  did. 

There  is  only  one  answer;  to  get 
everybody  to  spray  at  least  two  times, 
maybe  three,  a  year.  If  the  aphids 
and  red  spider  are  not  controlled, 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  Scopulorum 
not  being  planted  any  more. 

The  Ponderosa  Pine  is  another 
evergreen  that  is  having  its  troubles. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  aphids  or  red 
spider.  Of  course  wooly  aphids  and 
red  spiders  will  attack  pines,  but  here 
we  have  a  fungus  that  is  giving  no 
end  of  trouble.  This  fungus  seems 
to  start  on  the  tip  end  of  the  needles, 
turning  the  needles  yellow  then 
brown.  Sometimes  it  will  take  a 
branch  at  a  time,  then  again  it  will 
start  all  over  the  tree.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  control  for  this  fungus. 
It  has  come  to  be  very  serious  here 
in  this  territory.  If  you  are  not  fa' 
miliar  with  this  disease  you  can  see 
a  good  example  of  it  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lake  Junior  High  School. 

The  Ponderosa  Pine  is  a  native  of 
Colorado,  but  does  not  seem  to  do 
well  here  in  this  Denver  territory.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  research  done 
on  this  disease. 
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PLANT  BREEDING  POSSIBILITIES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  WESTERN 
HORTICULTURE 

Dr.  S.  W.  Edgecombe 

Head,  Department  of  Horticulture,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 


UT'HE  title  of  this  paper  takes  in  a 
great  deal  of  ground.  Obviously, 
one  cannot  cover  the  entire  field,  but 
I  think  one  can  point  the  way,  as  one 
might  say,  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  plants  that 
are  now  being  grown  in  the  Inters 
Mountain  region.  Probably  the  place 
to  start  from  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
the  plants  now  being  commonly 
grown  by  gardners.  This  stock  tak' 
ing  should  be  detailed.  One  should 
know  the  characteristics  of  each  type 
of  plant,  its  good  points  and  its  faib 
ings.  That  means  that  if  there  are  30 
varieties  of  some  particular  plant, 
one  should  know  the  whole  story 
about  each  variety.  Also,  one  should 
learn  the  same  information  about  any 
other  species  of  this  same  group  of 
plants  that  might  be  grown  in  the 
area.  (It  will  be  necessary  to  talk 
about  genera,  species  and  varieties  in 
this  paper;  hence  a  series  of  defini' 
tions  are  necessary.  We  say  that  a 
species  of  plant  is  a  group  of  plants 
that  have  certain  botanical  characters 
which  are  common  to  the  group. 
Often  there  are  several  species  which 
have  a  similar  botanical  character,  but 
differ  in  certain  botanical  characters. 
These  species  are  grouped  into  a 
genus.  Two  or  more  genus  are 
termed  a  genera.  Groups  of  plants 
which  have  similar  specific  charac' 
teristics  but  which  have  a  definite 
small  difference  are  termed  varieties. 
In  horticultural  plants,  there  are 
many  named  varieties  which  have  no 
real  botanical  difference,  but  which 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
color  of  flower,  shape  of  flower,  num¬ 


ber  of  flowers,  or  type  of  growth. 
Often  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  certain  varieties  in  some  spe^ 
cies  as  there  are  between  certain  vari' 
eties  in  other  species.  Nevertheless, 
this  terminology  of  genera,  species 
and  varieties  is  a  useful  method  of 
classifying  plants  and  talking  about 
them.) 

Sometimes  the  species  that  cannot 
be  grown  in  the  area  are  of  great 
value  to  the  plant  breeder  because  they 
have  certain  characters  such  as  more 
abundant  flowering,  resistance  to  in' 
sects,  diseases  or  environmental  con' 
ditions  which  would  be  valuable  if 
they  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
species  that  can  be  grown  in  the  area. 
Many  times  we  find  that  certain  spe' 
cies  have  hardiness.  That  is  that  they 
are  resistant  to  the  peculiar  soil,  and 
climatic  conditions  in  the  area.  How' 
ever,  they  may  lack  the  beauty  or 
vigor  of  growth  of  some  other  species 
that  cannot  be  grown  in  the  area  be' 
cause  of  their  lack  of  hardiness. 

y/hen  this  happens,  the  plant 
breeder,  by  crossing  the  hardy  species 
that  can  be  grown  in  an  area  with 
the  species  or  variety  which  cannot 
be  grown  can  combine  the  good  quali' 
ties  of  both  into  a  plant  that  can  be 
grown  and  which  is  superior  to  both 
of  its  parents.  We  talk  of  this  process 
as  hybridisation  in  the  first  place. 
After  the  cross  has  been  made  and 
seedlings  are  produced,  they  are  termed 
first  generation  plants.  If  the  plant  we 
are  working  with  is  one  that  is  only 
propagated  by  seeds,  it  is  necessary 
to  purify  the  strain.  If  the  plant  is 
One  that  is  usually  propagated  by 
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vegetative  propagation  then  we  do 
not  need  to  purify  the  strain  but  we 
can  select  a  plant  in  the  first  genera^ 
tion  which  has  all  the  desirable  char-- 
acteristics  and  propagate  it.  This  is 
one  advantage  of  vegetatively  propa- 
gated  plants.  The  breeding  process  is 
sometimes  more  difficult  but  the  se^ 
lection  of  the  ideal  plant  is  easy  since 
it  can  be  propagated  in  the  impure 
form. 

Seed  reproduced  plants  present 
more  of  a  problem  as  far  as  making 
selections  are  concerned.  The  first 
generation  plants  are  all  identical  in 
genetical  constitution  when  the  two 
parent  plants  are  pure  for  any  group 
of  characters.  There  may  be  some 
minor  variations  in  si2;e  and  form  of 
the  first  generation  plants.  These 
variations  are  not  due  to  the  gene^ 
tic  or  chromosomal  makeup  of  the 
plants  but  are  due  to  the  environmen¬ 
tal  influences  such  as  soil,  water,  etc. 
Selection  in  this  generation  is  of  no 
value  with  such  plants.  With  such 
plants,  it  is  necessary  to  save  the 
seeds  from  the  first  generation  plants 
and  sow  them.  These  seeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  which  are  termed  second 
generation  plants.  It  is  in  this  group 
of  plants  that  one  makes  selections. 
In  this  second  generation  due  to  the 
recombination  of  chromosomes  and 
genes,  one  has  an  opportunity  to  se¬ 
lect  out  plants  that  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  each  of  the  parents. 
Theoretically,  all  the  possible  combi¬ 
nations  of  genes  that  were  present  in 
the  two  parents  will  appear  in  some 
plant  if  one  grows  a  large  enough 
population. 

We  have  talked  about  the  genes, 
chromosomes,  and  characters.  Each 
plant  or  animal  has  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  chromosomes  in  the  body  tis¬ 
sue.  This  number  is  called  the  soma¬ 
tic  or  diploid  number  of  chromosomes. 
These  chromosomes  are  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  cells  and  they  are  the  only 


part  of  the  cell  that  is  involved  in  the 
inheritance  of  an  individual. 

When  the  plant  forms  a  pollen 
grain  or  an  egg  cell  in  the  ovary  of 
the  flower,  a  somatic  cell  becomes  a 
specialized  cell.  This  specialized  cell 
undergoes  a  special  type  of  division  in 
which  the  chromosomes  line  up  in 
pairs  and  a  member  of  each  pair  is 
distributed  to  each  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  cells.  These  daughter  cells  then 
have  half  the  number  of  chromosomes 
that  the  parent  somatic  cell  had.  We 
talk  about  these  reduced  number  of 
chromosome  cells  as  haploid  or  sex 
cells.  All  normal  pollen  grains  and  egg 
cells  have  this  reduced  number  of 
chromosomes  or  are  in  a  haploid  num¬ 
ber.  When  an  egg  cell  is  fertilized 
with  the  male  haploid  number  the 
somatic  or  diploid  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes  are  in  a  haploid  number.  When 
an  egg  cell  is  fertilized  with  the  male 
haploid  number  the  somatic  or  diploid 
number  of  chromosome  is  restored 
since  each  of  the  egg  cells  and  the 
male  cells  have  a  haploid  number. 

The  new  individual  from  this  ferti¬ 
lization  has  the  original  somatic  or 
diploid  number  of  chromosomes  and 
when  its  cells  divide  to  form  new 
cells  each  of  the  individual  chromo¬ 
somes  divides  into  two  equal  similar 
chromosomes.  Thus  every  somatic 
cell  in  a  plant  contains  the  same 
number  of  chromosomes  as  every 
other  cell  in  the  body  tissue  of  the 
plant.  However,  when  sex  cells  are 
formed  by  this  plant  this  somatic 
number  is  reduced  by  half  since  the 
chromosomes  that  are  alike  pair  and 
one  member  of  each  pair  is  passed  on 
to  the  new  sex  cells. 

This  fact  of  separation  of  members 
of  a  chromosome  pair  during  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sex  cells  is  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  things  that  we  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  breeding  plants.  Also  we 
need  to  know  that  they  are  recom¬ 
bined  in  the  new  individual  when  the 
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egg  and  male  cells  unite  to  form  a 
new  individual. 

The  genes  which  are  discussed  in 
plant  breeding  we  know  are  located 
on  the  chromosomes  in  a  linear  order. 
With  some  plants  so  much  research 
has  been  done  on  them  that  the  plant 
breeders  know  in  what  portion  of  the 
chromosome  the  genes  are  located. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  tomatoes, 
corn  and  a  few  other  plants.  In  most 
of  the  horticultural  plants  that  we 
are  interested  in,  we  do  not  know 
near  this  much  because  not  much 
work  has  been  done  on  them  and  also 
because  some  of  them  are  very  difficult 
to  work  with. 

We  have  mentioned  characters  in 
plants.  Tall  habit  of  growth  or  a 
certain  type  of  flower  color  are  good 
illustrations  of  characters.  Characters 
are  the  end  result  of  genes  in  rela^ 
tion  to  environment.  Characters  may 
be  due  to  the  action  of  one  gene  or 
many  genes  and  again  sometimes  sev^ 
eral  characters  may  be  the  result  of 
one  gene.  Until  the  relationship  be' 
tween  genes  and  characters  are  care' 
fully  worked  out  by  the  plant  breeder 
or  geneticist,  no  one  can  be  sure  just 
how  many  genes  may  be  involved  in 
the  production  of  a  character. 

I  have  gone  into  these  three  terms, 
genes,  chromosomes  and  characters 
because  one  has  to  know  something 
about  them  before  they  can  breed 
plants  to  the  best  advantage.  Where 
the  character  that  you  want  to  incor' 
porate  into  a  new  plant  is  due  to  only 
one  gene  it  is  very  easy  to  to  do  this. 

You  make  the  cross  between  the 
two  varieties  of  plants.  Grow  the 
seed  and  secure  the  first  generation. 
If  the  character  is  one  that  is  reces' 
sive  then  you  cross  one  of  the  first 
generation  plants  back  to  the  parent 
that  had  the  character  that  you 
wanted  to  transfer.  This  technique 
of  crossing  is  termed  a  backcross. 


Theoretically  and  practically,  this  is 
the  method  of  transferring  a  single 
gene  from  one  line  of  plants  to 
another.  The  flower  breeders  in  par' 
ticular  use  this  method  a  great  deal 
when  they  have  a  desirable  character 
to  transfer  to  the  commercial  varieties. 

I  have  mentioned  a  recessive  char' 
acter.  It  is  a  character  that  is  not  ap' 
parent  in  a  plant  when  it  is  in  an  im' 
pure  condition.  A  dominant  character 
on  the  other  hand  is  one  which  is  ap' 
parent  even  when  it  is  in  an  impure 
condition.  If  a  new  character  is  due 
to  a  dominant  gene  one  can  backcross 
to  the  parent  that  showed  the  char' 
acter  in  the  first  place,  but  usually 
it  is  better  to  self  the  plant  and  save 
only  the  plants  that  show  this  domi' 
nant  character  in  the  next  generation. 
We  know  that  one  fourth  of  the 
plants  in  the  second  generation  will 
be  pure  for  this  dominant  character, 
one  half  will  be  impure  and  the 
remaining  one  fourth  will  be  ones 
that  show  only  the  recessive  to  the 
dominant  character. 

Theoretically  only  4  plants  need  to 
be  grown  in  the  second  generation  to 
secure  results  with  a  single  gene.  If 
two  genes  are  involved  in  the  produc' 
tion  of  a  single  character  1 6  plants  are 
necessary  to  get  all  possible  genetic 
combinations,  if  three  genes  then  64 
plants  are  necessary.  With  some 
characters  such  as  wheat  stem  rust 
where  the  breeder  wants  to  get  re' 
sistance  to  the  rust  and  also  high 
yields  of  marketable  wheat  there  are 
many,  many  genes  involved.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
as  many  as  15  thousand  plants  in  the 
second  generation.  This  large  num' 
ber  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  all 
possible  combinations  in  the  second 
generation  so  that  you  may  make 
every  possible  selection  of  plants. 

A  few  plant  breeders  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  above  facts  grow 
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small  numbers  of  plants  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation,  save  seed  of  some  of 
them  and  then  grow  a  similar  number 
of  plants  in  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
erations.  They  think  that  they  will 
find  plants  in  these  later  generations 
which  will  be  different  from  those 
that  they  grew  in  the  second  genera¬ 
tion.  All  this  takes  time  and  is  un¬ 
necessary  because  if  you  grow  enough 
•  plants  in  the  second  generation,  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  char¬ 
acters  and  genes  will  appear  in  the 
second  generation. 

So  far  I  have  gone  into  considerable 
detail  concerning  crossing.  I  have 
mentioned  selection  in  the  various 
generations.  Plant  selection  is  one  of 
the  hardest  things  that  a  plant  breeder 
has  to  do.  The  reason  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  produced  so  many  good  things  in 
such  a  short  time  was  that  he  had  an 
uncanny  way  of  selecting  out  plants 
that  had  value. 

A  great  deal  of  very  good  breeding 
has  been  done  in  horticulture  by  fol¬ 
lowing  only  the  selection  method. 
Let  me  illustrate  how  this  may  be 
done.  You  could  go  out  into  the 
mountains  or  on  the  prairies  of  this 
region  and  collect  seed  of  Amelan- 
chier  (Juneberries) .  You  would  care¬ 
fully  pick  fruit  from  the  largest  shrubs 
or  those  that  had  fruit  of  the  type 
that  you  liked  or  some  other  char¬ 
acter.  Then  you  would  plant  the 
seeds  in  a  flat  or  nursery  row.  I 
am  sure  if  you  made  collections  from 
many  areas  you  would  find  a  great 
variation  in  the  plants  that  came  from 
the  seeds.  Probably  some  of  the 
seeds  would  produce  plants  that  were 
very  weak.  In  general  you  would 
discard  these  because  they  would  lack 
vigor  and  would  be  undesirable  for 
planting  in  home  gardens.  The  re¬ 
maining  plants  would  have  to  be 
planted  out  in  a  field  far  enough 
apart  to  make  sure  that  each  plant 
would  have  enough  space  to  develop 


fully.  Then  when  the  plants  are  full 
grown  you  are  in  a  position  to  make 
selections.  The  criteria  for  making 
the  selections  are  basically  whatever 
objective  you  have  in  mind.  It  may 
be  habit  growth,  type  or  size  of  flow¬ 
ers,  si^e  or  quality  of  fruit,  etc.  Any¬ 
way  you  pick  out  the  plants  that  most 
nearly  fill  the  ideal  that  you  have  in 
mind.  These  plants  are  then  propa¬ 
gated  asexually  and  you  are  ready  to 
introduce  the  new  variety  or  varieties. 

This  is  the  method  that  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  past  to  improve 
horticultural  plants,  particularly 
shrubs,  flowers  and  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  fruits.  It  does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  genetics  or  cytology.  It 
has  given  results  but  it  is  slow  and 
may  be  likened  to  a  shot  gun  method 
of  securing  results  instead  of  a  single 
shot  method. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time, 
accurate  information  on  characters 
and  their  inheritance  is  not  known  for 
most  trees  and  shrubs  and  many  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  Until  that  information 
is  known  one  has  to  work  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  instead  of  in  a  more  specific 
way. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
trees  and  shrubs  native  to  the  great 
plains  area  is  at  the  Great  Plains  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Station  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  There  they  have  growing 
material  that  has  been  collected  from 
many  sections  of  this  plains  area.  One 
can  look  it  over  and  see  how  it  is 
growing  under  the  rather  difficult 
soil  and  environmental  conditions  of 
that  location. 

I  think  that  there  are  tremendous 
possibilities  of  improving  our  native 
plants  through  selection  and  finally 
through  crossing  the  finest  selections 
with  foreign  species.  One  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  trees  is  the  long  time 
required  to  test  the  products  of 
crosses.  Very  few  private  individuals 
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will  be  interested  because  of  the 
money  and  time  involved.  A  man 
does  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
results  of  his  labor.  Therefore  gen^ 
erally,  the  improvement  of  trees  will 
be  done  only  at  tax  supported  institu¬ 
tions  where  there  is  a  continuity  of 
money  to  support  the  work. 

With  shrubs  and  herbaceous  orna¬ 
mentals  many  private  individuals  as 
well  as  tax  supported  institutions  are 
interested  and  will  continue  to  be 
interested.  Such  long  periods  of  time 
are  not  necessary  for  the  end  results 
and  a  person  can  develop  it  as  a  hobby 
and  expect  to  carry  it  a  long  way  in 
his  lifetime.  Mr.  W.  R.  Leslie,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Morden  Experimen¬ 
tal  Station,  Morden  Manitoba,  Cana¬ 
da,  who  was  with  you  at  last  year’s 
convention,  has  demonstrated  what 
one  governmental  institution  can  do 
in  one  man’s  lifetime  with  a  project 
of  this  kind.  Many  of  their  projects 
are  yielding  improved  varieties  of 
Rosy  Bloom  crabs,  lilacs,  caraganas, 
etc. 

I  hesitate  to  suggest  native  plants 
that  might  be  tried  by  someone  who 
is  interested  in  improving  them. 
However,  the  native  plant  improve¬ 
ment  field  has  been  largely  neglected 
because  we  as  people  like  the  un¬ 
usual  or  unfamiliar  plants  more  then 
those  that  we  see  everyday.  Many  of 
these  native  plants  possess  certain 
qualities  such  as  hardiness  to  our 
climatic  conditions  or  resistance  to  the 
peculiar  soil  conditions  which  is  not 
possessed  by  the  introduced  species 
or  varieties  of  plants.  In  Utah  in 
many  portions  of  the  state  lime  in¬ 
duced  chlorosis  is  very  severe.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions  often  the  native 
plants  are  much  more  resistant  than 
the  introduced  varieties.  It  may  well 
be  that  future  plantings  of  ornamen¬ 
tals  will  be  more  and  more  to  these 
resistant  native  plants  because  the 
others  will  not  grow. 


There  is  one  point  that  I  do  want 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  ornamental  plants  for  this  in¬ 
termountain  area.  The  population  in 
this  area  is  relatively  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  East  and  West  coasts 
of  the  country.  Large  nurseries  or 
seed  houses  that  have  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  improvement  of  plants, 
will  not  try  to  develop  plants  par¬ 
ticularly  for  this  area.  They  instead 
will  try  to  develop  plants  that  are 
suitable  for  the  areas  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  larger  because  that  is  where 
the  bulk  of  their  sales  are  and  will 
continue  to  be.  The  only  way  we 
will  be  able  to  have  improved  varie¬ 
ties  is  for  either  private  or  public 
plant  breeders  to  develop  them  in 
this  area.  Good  new  varieties  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  horticultural  trade  will 
not  be  selected  for  this  area.  In  some 
instances  they  will  be  good  here  but 
that  will  be  accidental  since  they  will 
be  selected  for  other  regions. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
this  field  to  produce  some  very  worth¬ 
while  varieties  of  ornamental  plants. 
Furthermore,  progress  has  to  be  made 
in  this  area  by  people  of  the  area. 

This  improvement  of  native  orna¬ 
mental  plants  is  not  a  project  that 
will  likely  yield  large  monetary  re¬ 
turns.  But  it  is  a  project  that  will 
become  utterly  fascinating  to  the  one 
who  becomes  interested.  Most  of  the 
individuals  that  are  now  working  on 
such  projects  find  that  no  day  is  long 
enough  for  them.  Life  takes  on  a 
much  deeper  meaning  because  they 
are  creating  types  of  life  that  will  be 
a  service  to  mankind  long  after  their 
work  ceases.  Maybe  that  in  itself  is 
its  greatest  reward.  For  fun,  stimula¬ 
tion  and  the  good  of  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  west  try  to  improve  some  one  of 
the  present  day  ornamentals. 


LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN  TOURS 


Here  is  a  note  to  remind  you  that 
the  second  Look  and  Learn  Garden 
Visit  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
July  18th. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  garden  own¬ 
ers  will  be  on  hand  to  tell  about 
them  and  landscape  experts  will  be 
available  to  discuss  the  do’s  and  don’ts 
of  gardening. 

If  you  haven’t  a  season  ticket,  sin¬ 
gle  tour  tickets  may  be  purchased  for 
75'c  at  the  first  garden  on  the  list  that 
you  visit. 

The  gardens  on  display  this  tour 
are: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Nelson,  1655 
Ivanhoe 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Long,  1215  Mon¬ 
aco 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Ellis,  1670 
Poplar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Roark,  1767 
Tamarac 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ewalt,  23  54 
Elm  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  More,  2215 
Locust 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hastings,  2960 
Purest 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Slagle,  60  Dex¬ 
ter 

You  are  welcome  to  visit  these  gar¬ 
dens  any  time  between  10  A.M.  and 
6  P.M.  on  this  day.  One  garden  in 
this  group,  the  one  shown  above  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewalt,  will  also  be  open 
in  the  evening  with  a  display  of  spe¬ 
cial  lighting. 
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A  HOUSE  PLANT  FOR  MODERNS 

By  Claire  Norton 


pHILODENDRON  pcrtusum  the 
florist  will  tell  vou  it  is;  the  hot' 
anist.  Klonstera  delieiosa.  In  the  ver- 
naeular  it  ^oes  under  the  names  of 
the  Ceriinan,  Nlexiean  Bread  Fruit 
and  Swiss  Cheese  Plant.  If  you  go 
in  for  modern  deeor  in  your  home 
buy  it  by  whatever  name  you  find, 
for  this  is  the  plant  so  prominently 
displayed  in  illustrations  of  modern 
interiors  in  the  home  magazines,  even 
in  linoleum  ads.  It  is  the  perfeet 
eomplement  for  those  handsome  pot¬ 
tery  jardinieres  of  modern  design. 

Philodendron  pertusum,  or  Mons- 
tera,  belongs  to  the  Aroids,  that  fam¬ 
ily  whieh  gives  us  the  true  Philoden¬ 
drons,  the  Pothos,  Dietfenbachia,  Chi 
nese  Evergreen,  Calla-lilies  and  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit.  It  hails  from  tropieal 


North  and  Central  Ameriea  where  it 
grows  to  gigantie  size,  producing 
leaves  with  blades  three  feet  in  length, 
and  long,  stout  epiphytic  roots  by 
which  it  also  holds  to  the  tree  trunks 
on  which  it  depends  for  support. 
These  roots  are  used  by  the  Indians 
for  making  baskets.  Its  cone-like 
fruits,  rarely  produced  under  house 
conditions,  with  a  flavor  combining 
pineapple  and  banana  are  eaten,  hence 
its  specific  name  of  delieiosa  and  its 
common  name  of  Mexican  Bread 
Fruit. 

Despite  its  high  climbing,  ambitious 
habits  of  growth  it  makes  a  splendid 
and  easily  grown  house  plant.  It  is 
tolerant  of  heat  and  subdued  light 
and  asks  little  beyond  a  good  fibrous 
potting  soil,  regular  watering  and 
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feeding,  and  an  occasional  washing  of 
its  leaves  with  clear  tepid  water. 
When  grown  as  a  house  plant  it 
never  makes  the  growth  of  its  wild 
environment.  Specimens  usually  seen 
are  two  to  three  feet  tall  and  the 
leaves  only  attain  a  length  betu^een 
one  and  two  feet. 

It  is  these  striking  leaves  for  which 
the  plant  is  grown.  They  are  leath- 
ery  and  shiny,  broad,  more  or  less 
heart-shaped,  and  deeply  incised.  The 
first  leaves  may  show  only  one  or  t'A^o 
holes  or  deep  indentations,  but  later 
leaves  are  cut  nearly  to  the  mid-rib. 


The  rate  of  leaf  production  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  warm,  humid  conditions 
and  the  amount  of  feeding.  A  well 
grown  plant  will  make  a  new  leaf 
every  month  or  so. 

An  aerial  root  is  produced  for  each 
new  leaf.  Without  support  these 
roots  reach  downward  to  the  soil  and 
the  plant  remains  bushlike.  Trained 
to  a  tree  fern  pole  or  a  strip  of  cork 
bark,  the  roots  attach  to  the  support 
and  the  plant  climbs.  Use  of  a  tree 
fern  pole  has  an  advantage  in  that  it 
can  be  kept  moist,  maintaining  the 
humidity  the  plant  appreciates. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

By  George  W.  Kelly 


AS  A  nation  we  are  gradually  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  idea  that  only 
those  too  dumb  to  make  a  living  at 
anything  else  become  gardeners.  True, 
many  people  work  with  plants  be¬ 
cause  they  like  it  and  do  not  consider 
the  financial  part  of  it,  so  that  wages 
in  the  horticultural  lines  are  low;  but 
the  various  sciences  and  arts  that  a 
good  horticulturist  might  profitably 
know  are  equal  or  greater  than  those 
required  of  medical  doctors.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  inherent  love  of  plants  and 
beauty,  a  good  understanding  of  bot¬ 
any,  landscape  architecture,  entomol¬ 
ogy,  plant  pathology,  chemistry  and 
engineering  is  necessary  for  training 
a  well  rounded  gardener;  as  well  as  a 
smattering  of  architecture,  general  art 
engineering  and  such  trades  as  car¬ 
pentry,  plumbing  and  stone  work. 

One  of  our  great  horticultural 
needs,  almost  as  great  as  that  for  an 
active  botanic  garden,  is  a  good  train¬ 
ing  school  for  real  dirt  gardeners — 
those  who  would  be  valuable  assistants 
tQ.  a  nurseryman,  tree  specialist,  or 
private  estate  owner.  Along  with  this 


increase  in  trained  gardeners  we  need 
a  general  reappraisal  of  the  value  of 
a  trained  gardener,  by  the  average 
home  owner,  so  that  these  trained 
men  and  women  may  receive  salaries 
comparable  to  their  training  and 
knowledge  of  plant  life. 

There  are  opportunities  for  trained 
horticulturists  in  the  City  Parks,  in 
the  City  Forestry’-  departments,  in 
State  and  National  Parks,  in  schools, 
in  private  business  such  as  nurseries 
and  greenhouses;  as  gardeners,  tree 
experts  and  landscape  architects.  The 
well  trained  and  experienced  horti¬ 
culturist  should  be  considered  on  a 
par  with  the  other  professions  and 
trades  that  we  have  long  respected. 

Question:  All  kinds  of  roses  have 
come  up  in  my  rose  bed.  How  many 
types  of  roses  are  there?  L.  K.,  Den¬ 
ver. 

Answer:  The  main  classes  of  roses 
are  tea,  hybrid  tea,  hybrid  perpetual, 
polyanthus  (cluster),  floribunda 
{large  flowering  polyanthus),  fairy, 
very  small,  climber  and  the  shrub  rose. 
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EIGHT  WAYS  OF  DEVELOPING  A  PATIO 


A  YEAR  ago,  at  our  “Antiques 
and  Horribles”  Sale  the  students 
of  the  Denver  University  School  of 
Architecture  exhibited  several  models 
of  patios  which  they  had  developed 
in  their  class  work.  We  took  pic" 
tures  of  them  which  are  reproduced 
here.  Study  these  and  you  will  get 
many  good  ideas  for  working  out 
suitable  landscaping  for  a  modern  gar' 
den.  Each  is  based  on  the  same  space 
and  same  relation  to  the  house.  North 
is  indicated  by  an  arrow  visible  in 
some  of  the  models. 


MUSEUM  PICTORIAL 

The  Trustees  of  the  Denver  Mu' 
seum  of  Natural  History  announce  a 
new  publication,  MUSEUM  PIC' 
TORIAL,  to  be  published  at  irregU' 
lar  intervals,  with  possibly  four  or 
more  numbers  annually.  As  indi' 
cated  by  the  name,  it  is  planned  to 
use  more  illustrations  than  usual  in 
museum  reports,  for  it  is  felt  that 
the  camera  should  play  an  important 
part  in  all  museum  work.  These  is' 
sues  will  range  from  32  to  96  pages 
and  will  be  restricted  to  single  sub' 
jects  so  that  they  will  lend  themselves 
to  departmental  filing.  They  will  be 
devoted  to  activities  of  the  museum 
staff  ranging  from  life  history  studies 
of  animals  to  expedition  reports. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  is  just 
off  the  press.  It  is  Number  1 :  Nature 
Photography  with  hAiniature  Cameras 
by  Alfred  M.  Bailey. 

The  MUSEUM  PICTORIALS 
will  be  sold  separately  at  fifty  cents 
each  (plus  6c  postage) ,  or  an  un' 
broken  series  as  issued  may  be  ob' 
tained  on  a  subscription  basis  from 
the  Publications  Department,  Denver 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  City 
Park,  Denver  6,  Colorado.  This  offer 
is  good  for  1951  only. 
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GROWING  LILIES  FROM  SEED 

From  Special  Publication  No.  3  of  the  North  American  Lily  Society 


The  least  expensive  way  to  build 
up  a  collection  of  lilies  is  to  grow 
them  from  seed.  Since  virus  diseases 
in  lilies  are  not  transmitted  by  seed, 
this  method  has  the  added  advantage 
of  assuring  a  start  with  clean  healthy 
seedlings  free  from  these  diseases.  It 
requires  no  more  time  and  trouble 
than  many  other  perennials. 

Lilies  can  be  divided  into  two  types 
according  to  seed  germination.  The 
“quick  germinating”  type  begins 
growth  of  both  root  and  shoot  within 
a  few  weeks  after  planting  outside 
ip  the  spring  or  indoors.  They  pro^ 
duce  a  relatively  large  bulb  the  first 
season  and  many  will  flower  the  sec¬ 
ond.  The  “slow  germinating”  type, 
on  the  other  hand,  produces  only  lim¬ 
ited  growth  during  the  first  exposure 
to  good,  warm  growing  conditions. 
The  embryo  merely  produces  a  very 
small  bulb,  sometimes  entirely  within 
the  seed  coat  and,  since  there  is  no 
stem  growth,  nothing  appears  above 
ground  if  planted  in  soil.  A  period 
of  low  temperature,  either  artificial 
refrigeration  or  the  normal  winter 
season,  is  necessary  before  the  shoot 
dormancy  is  broken.  Thus  not  until 
the  second  season  of  warmth  does  the 
stem  appear  above  ground. 

The  following  lilies  are  the  “quick 
germinating”  type.  If  planted  in  late 
fall  they  will  appear  above  ground 
the  next  spring,  or  if  planted  in  the 
spring,  will  appear  above  ground  in 
a  short  time.  A  species  and  its  vari¬ 
eties  behave  in  the  same  manner. 


amabile 

aurantiacum 

X  aurelian  hybrids 

bakerianum 

bulbiferum 

callosum 

candidum 

cernuum 

concolor 


dauricum 
davidi 
elegans 
formosanum 
Havemeyer  hybrids 
henryi 
lankongense 
leichtlinii  var. 
maximowiczii 


leucanthum  var. 

regale  and  its 

chloraster 

hybrids 

longiflorum 

sargentiae 

myriophyllum 

stewartianum 

neilgherrense 

taliense 

nepalense 

umbellatum 

ochraceum 

wallichianum 

papiliferum 

pumilum 

wardii 

The  following  lilies  are  the  “slow 

germinating”  type. 

If  planted  in  the 

fall  or  in  the  spring  they  show  no 

top  growth  until 
or  early  summer. 

the  second  spring 

auratum 

japonicum 

auratum-speciosum 

kelloggii 

hybrids 

martagon 

Backhouse  hybrids 

maritimum 

Bellingham  hybrids 

michiganense 

bolanderi 

monadelphum 

brownii 

occidental 

canadense 

pardalinum 

carniolicum 

parryi 

carolinianum  or 

parvum 

michauxii 

philadelphicum 

cathayanum 

pomponium 

chalcedonicum 

pyrenaicum 

catesbaei 

rubellum 

columbianum 

rubescens 

cordatum 

speciosum 

distichum 

superbum 

duchartrei 

szovitzianum 

giganteum 

tsingtauense 

grayi 

humboldtii 

washingtonianum 

No  two  lists,  such  as  those  above, 
made  up  by  different  authorities  will 
agree  exactly.  Many  of  you  who  have 
grown  lilies  from  seed  will  probably 
take  exception  to  one  or  more  of  the 
classifications.  Apparent  exceptions 
will  take  place  after  fall  planting  of 
the  “slow”  types  when  top  growth 
may  appear  the  first  spring.  This  is 
probably  the  result  of  warm  weather 
in  the  fall  or  winter  after  planting 
allowing  the  seed  to  produce  the  small 
bulb.  Subsequent  cold  spells  may  be 
sufficient  to  break  the  shoot  dormancy 
normally  overcome  the  second  winter. 
The  effect  of  the  degree  of  maturity 
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of  the  seed  upon  its  germinating  be" 
havior  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 
There  is  some  indication  that  rek" 
tively  immature  seed  of  the  “slow” 
germinating  type  may  behave  like  the 
“quick”  type. 

Time  of  Planting 

It  is  advisable  to  separate  lily  seed 
into  the  two  germination  types  and 
plant  each  separately.  The  “quick 
germinating”  type  may  be  planted 
outdoors  either  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
There  is  some  danger  of  planting  too 
early  in  the  fall  since  the  seed  may 
germinate  and  be  killed  by  subsequent 
low  temperatures.  Spring  planting 
may  be  in  April  or  early  May  de" 
pending  upon  your  location  and  cli" 
mate.  Many  find  it  desirable  to  plant 
the  seed  indoors  in  flats  or  pans  in 
January  and  February,  moving  the 
growing  seedlings  outdoors  when  it 
has  become  warm  enough.  This  addi" 
tional  growth  will  enable  many  to 
flower  the  second  year  that  would 
not  otherwise  do  so. 

In  outdoor  handling  of  the  “slow 
germinating”  type  it  is  best  to  plant 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer.  This 
gives  plenty  of  time  for  the  forma" 
tion  of  the  “seed  bulb”  before  win" 
ter.  Since  no  light  is  necessary  the 
first  summer  the  seeds  of  this  type 
may  be  planted  during  early  summer 
in  flats  and  stacked  in  the  basement. 
Inspect  them  once  a  month  or  so  to 
be  sure  they  are  kept  slightly  moist. 
Very  few  waterings  will  be  neces" 
sary  if  they  are  kept  in  some  cool, 
humid  spot.  In  early  winter  the  flats 
should  be  taken  out  to  a  cold  frame 
or  sheltered  spot  and  carefully 
mulched.  The  following  spring  re" 
move  the  mulch  and  the  seedlings 
appear  above  ground. 

Since  light  is  not  required  until  the 
shoot  begins  to  grow,  and  because  the 
formation  of  the  seed  bulb  and  the 
breaking  of  shoot  dormancy  do  not 
require  a  full  season  of  summer  or 


winter  temperatures,  it  is  often  pos' 
sible  to  greatly  speed  up  handling  the 
“slow  germinating”  types  as  follows: 
Place  the  seed  in  jars  of  moistened 
peat  or  vermiculite  (be  sure  to  treat 
the  seed  with  Arasan  or  Tersan — see 
DISEASE  CONTROL)  covered  with 
wax  paper  or  a  lid  to  slow  drying 
out.  Beginning  with  a  warm  period, 
alternate  three  month  intervals  of 
warm  (around  70°  F.)  and  cold 
(around  40°  F.  as  in  your  refrigera" 
tor).  Inspect  the  contents  at  the  end 
of  each  cold  period  and  remove  all 
seeds  which  have  small  bulbs  and 
plant.  Top  growth  appears  in  one  or 
two  weeks.  One  warm  and  one  cold 
treatment  will  usually  give  a  good 
percentage  of  seed  bulbs.  Thus,  if 
you  start  the  treatment  in  the  fall  you 
will  get  top  growth  the  next  spring, 
a  year  ahead  of  the  usual  time.  Seed 
which  has  not  germinated  may  re" 
spond  to  another  cycle  and  if  it  is 
valuable  seed  this  should  be  con" 
tinned.  The  varying  response  of  seed 
to  this  treatment  is  difficult  to  ex" 
plain  and  is  another  matter  that 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  jars 
should  be  examined  once  a  week  or 
so  during  the  warm  period  and  if 
top  growth  is  seen,  those  seeds  must 
be  taken  out  and  planted  to  avoid 
loss.  A  little  such  growth  during  the 
cold  period  seems  to  do  no  damage. 

Planting 

The  seed  may  be  planted  outdoors 
in  flats,  frames,  or  open  beds.  The 
soil  should  be  fertile,  well  drained, 
and  contain  enough  sand  and  humus 
to  resist  baking.  A  good  friable  gar" 
den  loam  is  very  satisfactory  for  out" 
door  planting.  For  flats  and  frames 
a  mixture  of  loam,  granulated  peat 
and  sand  in  about  equal  parts  works 
well.  Recently  many  gardeners  have 
had  outstanding  success  using  ver" 
miculite  as  a  medium  for  growing 
seedlings.  If  feeding  can  be  handled 
satisfactorily  this  method  gives  excep" 
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tional  control  of  water  and  air  rela^ 
tionship.  The  seed  should  be  covered 
about  one'half  inch  deep  when 
planted  in  flats,  and  from  three^quar^ 
ters  to  one  inch  when  sown  in  frames 
or  open  ground.  It  is  good  practice 
to  space  the  seed  about  one^half  inch 
each  way  in  a  flat,  and  about  one' 
half  inch  in  rows  six  to  eight  inches 
apart  in  a  frame  or  open  ground  bed. 

Disease  Control 

Seeds  should  either  be  dusted  with 
Arasan  or  soaked  from  10  minutes 
to  24  hours  in  a  saturated  suspension 
of  Tersan,  the  wettable  form  of  Ara' 
san.  Spraying  the  seedlings  every  two 
weeks  with  bordeaux  mixture  or  using 
copper  lime  dust  to  control  Botrytis 
is  good  practice.  During  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer  the  seedlings 
should  be  protected  with  lath  or 
coarse  cloth  shade. 

Feeding 

If  lily  seed  has  been  planted  in 
good  fertile  soil,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  further  fertili2,ation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  A  complete  fertilizer,  such  as 
a  5-10-5  may  be  used  if  the  seedling 
leaves  are  light  green  in  color  and 
growth  is  slow.  Seedlings  in  flats  may 
be  watered  with  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
5-10-5  fertilizer  per  gallon  of  water. 
In  open  beds  or  frames  a  small  hand¬ 


ful  of  fertilizer  to  a  three-foot  row 
of  seedlings  should  be  ample. 

Transplanting  and  Mulching 

Lily  seedlings  are  usually  left  in 
the  flat  or  seed  bed  until  the  bulblets 
are  at  least  to  Yi  inch  in  diameter. 
This  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  growing  season  or  even  earlier 
with  quick  growing  kinds.  They 
should  then  be  transplanted  to  a 
nursery  row  to  attain  flowering  size 
or  may  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
location.  The  small  bulbs  should  be 
covered  about  three  inches  deep. 
Transplanting  may  be  done  in  late 
summer  while  the  tops  are  green  or 
later  in  the  fall  when  the  tops  have 
been  killed  by  frost.  In  late  fall  after 
the  first  growing  season  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  above  ground,  the  beds  or  flats 
outdoors  should  be  mulched  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  of  the  bulblets  during 
the  winter.  Sawdust,  peat,  glass  wool 
or  vermiculite  are  good  materials  that 
will  not  harbor  mice  which  may  cause 
damage  if  straw  or  hay  are  used. 

All  persons  interested  in  lilies, 
whether  gardeners,  growers  or  deal¬ 
ers,  are  cordially  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  North  American  Lily 
Society.  Annual  membership  is  $3.00. 
The  annual  yearbook  goes  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  Write  Dr.  Robert  N.  Stewart, 
Treasurer,  Route  1,  Box  75D,  Cedar 
Lane,  Berwyn,  Maryland. 


HOLLYHOCKS 

It  is  a  queer  quir\  of  human  nature  that  many  times  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  nice  things  that  are  common  and  easy  to  get.  How  true  it  is  that  if  Holly' 
hoc\s  were  hard  to  grow  we  would  prize  them  as  highly  as  orchids! 

There  is  no  flower  in  the  Roc\y  Mountain  region  which  will  give  a  greater 
display  of  color  for  the  effort  expended,  yet  they  are  not  grown  as  much  as 
they  should  be.  Some  of  our  mountain  towns  by  accident  or  otherwise,  have 
hollyhocks  growing  all  around  the  streets,  alleys  and  yards.  And,  what  a  dis¬ 
play  they  ma\e! 

Some  people  raise  the  silly  objection  that  hollyhocks  attract  rats.  Others 
see  only  the  ragged  stems  of  hollyhocks  after  they  have  finished  blooming. 
The  answer  to  both  objections  is  to  ma\e  it  a  rule  to  cut  the  hollyhocks  down 
and  destroy  them  when  they  have  passed  their  prime  of  blooming. 
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LIFE  CYCLE  OF  CODLING  MOTH  OR 
COMMON  APPLE  WORM 

By  Carl  and  Edna  Schulhoff 


Emerges  as  moth  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  petal 
fall.  Moth  on  right,  much 
enlarged. 


Larva  of  moth  overwinters  in  cocoon. 


Lays  eggs  (much  enlarged)  on  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  apple  leaves,  2-3  weeks  after  petal  fall. 


3-4  weeks  after  petal-fall  tiny  white  worms 
crawl  from  leaves  to  nearest  apple. 


After  about  a  month  in  fruit,  the  worms 
crawl  out,  go  through  the  cocoon,  pupa, 
moth  procedure  again.  The  second  brood 
appears  in  July  or  early  August. 


Experimental  evidence  shows  the  necessity  of  a  minimum  of  4  cover  spray  applications 
for  apples,  to  check  worms.  (These  general  rules  may  vary  much  in  some  areas.  Editor.) 
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NEIEN  FOWLER 


Donors  to  the  Library' 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sawyer. 
Charles  A.  Britton,  Rt.  2,  Box  155, 
Arvada. 

Mrs.  Alex.  Barbour. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Sturgeon,  250  S.  Cler^ 
mont. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Waring. 

Helen  Phipps  Bromfield. 

Roy  Woodman. 

Mrs.  John  Evans. 

Julia  Jane  Silverstein. 

George  Hutchens. 

Mrs.  Everett  Parker. 

Mrs.  J.  Kernan  Weckbaugh. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Johnson. 

Mike  Garramone. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Kalmbach. 

M.  Walter  Pesman. 


USE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

Since  being  established  some  four 
years  ago  at  Horticulture  House,  the 
Helen  Fowler  Horticultural  Library 
has  been  built  into  an  institution  to 
be  proud  of.  It  is  probably  the  most 
complete  collection  of  books  dealing 
with  gardening  and  forestry  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  subjects 
covered  here  is  welcome  to  come  in 
at  any  time  that  the  house  is  open 
and  refer  to  these  books,  but  the 
privilege  of  checking  them  out  is  re^ 
served  to  members  of  this  Association. 

Are  you  interested  in  lilies?  There 
are  several  good  books  in  the  library 
all  about  lilies.  Do  you  want  to  know 


Perfect  Schedule . . .  Superb  Service , , « 
Excellent  Food . . .  Undisturbed  Shep 

Leave  Denver  5:30  p.tn. 

Arrive  Sait  Lake  City  8:15  a.m. 
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WALKINB 

SPRINKLERS 


A5 — For  residence  size  lawns  requiring 


75  feet  of  hose .  . 24.95 

A52 — For  large  lawns  requiring  100  feet 

of  hose  .  27.95 

B3 — For  parks,  golf  courses, 

estates .  35.95 

Automatic  Shut-Off . 5.00 


SEQUOIA 
EEDWOOD 

Picket  Fence 


Build  it  YonYself! 

We  lend  you  a  Post  Hole  Digger 

Frame  your  yard  in  the  rich  tones 
of  genuine  Sequoia  REDWOOD.  It’s 
chemically  treated  to  add  life  to  this 
naturally  durable  wood.  Gothic  pointed 
pickets  42  in.  high,  %  in.  thick,  2H  in. 
wide.  Complete  8  ft.  section  — 24  pickets; 

2  rails,  1  in.x  3  in.x  8  ft., post  3  in.x  3  in.x  6  ft., 
nails  included— complete,  _  ^  _ 

ready  for  you  to  nail  together,  x  *05  ' 

Rose  Arbor,  $  1  5. 1  0  Gate  Arbor,  $7,45 
Gate,  reody-built.  $7,30  Corner  Guard,  $6.35 


5055  WASHINGTON  ST.*  PHONE  ALPINE  2823 


more  about  the  bugs  that  infest  your 
garden?  There  are  books  here  that 
describe  and  picture  them  so  that 
anyone  can  understand.  Do  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  principles 
of  planning  a  satisfying  garden? 
There  is  a  whole  section  devoted  to 
this  subject.  Do  you  want  to  know 
more  about  the  wild'  flowers,  or  just 
read  a  good  story  about  other  garden¬ 
ers?  There  are  books  here  just  to  suit 
you. 

This  is  your  library,  that  Helen 
Fowler  has  provided  and  Alice  Wood 
has  maintained.  Come  in  and  use  it. 


WE  HAVE 

IRIS,  PHLOX  and 
DELPHINIUM 

Dealers  for 

Atlas  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

Newman  Gardens 

5152  Newton  St.  GL  5147 


Announcing  .  .  . 

THE  OPENING  OF 

KNOWLES 

TREE  SERVICE 

A  SCIENTIFIC  CARE  OF  TREES 

IN  COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Plan  For  Tree  Health  .  . 

Our  service  includes  every 
phase  of  tree  care  including 
pruning,  power  spraying,  pow¬ 
ered  tree  feeding,  cabling, 
bracing,  lightning  protection 
for  tree,  cavity  work,  large 
tree  moving  and  diagnosing. 

GORDON  H.  KNOWLES 

Certified  Tree  Expert 

1916  N.  Franklin  Ph.  1889-J  or  2685 


OUR  DINOSAUR  MONUMENT  TRIP 


Nine  hardy  adventurers  spent  the 
last  six  days  in  May  exploring 
some  of  the  wild  and  wonderful  parts 
of  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 
Two  Jeeps  were  taken  so  that  the 
primitive  roads  in  the  area  could  be 
negotiated.  First  camp  was  made  at 
the  gateway  to  the  Lodore  Canyon, 
where  Major  Powell  so  many  years 
ago  started  his  adventurous  trip  down 
through  this  deep  and  frightening 
canyon. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  the 
Mantle  Ranch  where  the  ancient  In^ 
dian  cliff  dwellings  and  Pectoglyphs 
could  be  seen  and  studied.  The  third 
night  was  passed  at  Pat’s  Hole  under 
the  shadow  of  Steamboat  Rock  at 
the  junction  of  the  Yampa  and  Green 
Rivers. 

The  fourth  day  we  climbed  out  of 


the  hole  and  viewed  the  amazing  can' 
yons  from  the  vantage  point  of  Har' 
per’s  Corner  where  we  could  look 
down  some  3000  feet  to  our  camp 
site  of  the  night  before.  The  fourth 
night  found  us  camped  on  the  Green 
River  where  it  comes  out  of  its  deep 
canyon  above  Jensen,  Utah.  The 
Dinosaur  quarry  was  quickly  in' 
spected  and  the  party  drove  around 
to  Island  Park  for  the  fifth  night. 
From  here  some  walked  or  rode  over 
to  Jones’  Hole  some  seven  miles  over' 
land.  Here  we  found  a  real  Shangri 
La.  A  large  stream  of  clear,  cold  wa' 
ter  comes  out  of  the  mountain  side 
and  flows  some  six  miles  to  lose  itself 
in  the  waters  of  the  muddy  Green. 
Along  this  amazing  stream  are  plants 
found  nowhere  else  for  many  miles. 
The  fantastically  sculptured  rocks  rise 
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up  to  the  sky  on  every  side  and  one 
truly  feels  in  another  world. 

We  all  returned  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  this  wonderland  cre¬ 
ated  by  Nature  should  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  for  the  benefit  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  development,  as  the  papers  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  is  the  case.  It  is  a  fact  that 
any  truth-seeking  person  can  verify 
that  there  are  other  places  where 
dams  may  be  built,  to  supply  more 
power,  more  water  storage  or  any 
other  benefits  that  may  be  credited 
to  dams,  and  that  this  irreplaceable 
monument  may  be  preserved  for  the 
inspiration  and  education  of  future 
generations. 

It  is  only  from  the  fact  that  few 
people  have  seen  this  area  that  there 
could  be  any  controversy  as  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  it  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  nature  for  all  time.  And  do  not 
let  anyone  sell  you  the  foolish  idea 


that  dams  will  make  of  this  a  superior 
recreational  area.  Nothing  that  de¬ 
stroys  its  natural  wildness  will  do 
anything  but  ruin  it.  To  preserve 
this  area  of  wild  and  deep  canyons 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  conserva¬ 
tion  minded  person  in  our  country. 
Now  that  the  private  interests  who 
hope  to  profit  from  development  of 
this  area  have  come  out  in  the  open 
we  can  all  know  whom  we  have  to 
fight  and  can  know  the  basis  for  the 
many  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  currently  circulated.  This  is  an 
area  of  immense  value  to  every  one 
of  us  and  we  must  protect  it. 


POTTED  ROSES 

Good  selection  of  Climbing  and  Hybrid  Teas 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY 
2645  West  Alameda  Ave.  PE  3791 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

#  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

#  Feeding 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  core.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Nationally  Affiliated 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denver,  Colo. 
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BIRDS  IN  OUR  GARDEN 

Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 


The  birds  don’t  recognize  any 
boundaries  to  our  garden  and  so 
I  find  myself  following  them  across 
the  little  road  to  the  “woods”  fringe 
ing  the  park.  During  the  second 
week  in  May  this  was  an  ideal  spot 
for  birding — trees  still  mostly  leafless, 
resident  birds  starting  to  nest  and 
migratory  ones  feeding  busily  among 
the  opening  buds.  The  catkins  on 
the  tall  cottonwoods,  the  tassels  of 
fringes  on  the  boxelders,  the  dark  but' 
tou'like  blooms  of  the  ash  trees,  all 
seemed  to  offer  enticing  meals  to 
chickadees,  orangC'Crowned  and  Au' 
dubon  warblers,  pine  siskins,  gros' 
beaks,  bullock  orioles  and  others.  Some 
would  feed  on  the  buds  or  blooms 
themselves,  but  most  would  search 
out  the  insects  harbored  among  them. 

I  found  strolling  along  the  road 
around  our  “bend”  delightful  and  rc' 
warding  between  six  and  seven  on 
sunny  mornings.  The  sun  warmed 
my  back  and  lighted  the  shrubbery 
and  trees  on  the  west  so  that  bird 


watching  was  made  easy.  A  pair  of 
flickers,  which  frequently  visit  the 
garden  to  probe  the  ant  hills,  have 
been  excavating  a  hole  in  a  dead 
cottonwood  stub.  I  first  noticed  their 
activity  from  the  dinette  window  and 
had  been  watching  them  for  several 
days.  At  first  the  work  was  enlarg' 
ing  the  entrance  hole  from  the  out' 
side.  The  site  is  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  road,  and  the  birds  pay  almost 
no  attention  to  me  as  I  walk  by  or 
stand  searching  the  branches  and  sky 
with  my  field  glasses.  One  morning 
I  heard  the  tap'tapping  but  no  bird 
was  in  sight.  As  I  passed  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  hole  in  the  stub, 
a  bright  face  with  red  “moustache” 
marks  appeared  framed  in  the  round 
hole.  It  regarded  me  intently  for  a 
moment  then  dropped  out  of  sight 
and  the  tap'tapping  continued.  The 
female  flew  in  with  a  flash  of  salmony' 
red,  uttering  some  charming  soft  gut' 
tural  notes  as  she  alighted  on  the 
home  stub. 

Another  time  it  intrigued  me  to 
see  a  tiny  house  wren  busily  investi' 
gating  every  nook  and  crevice  of  the 
old  stub  practically  under  the  beak 
of  the  flicker  which  was  chipping 
away  at  the  entrance  hole,  paying 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  wren. 

At  intervals  considerable  overflow 
water  comes  down  from  above  and 
forms  large  puddles  in  the  little  road. 
Apparently  this  brings  along  an  ac' 
cumulation  of  seeds  and  insects  which 
become  concentrated  where  this  water 
overflows.  In  addition  it  offers  plenty 
of  water  for  bathing  and  drinking, 
so  it  is  a  wonderful  spot  to  watch. 
Here  the  Brewers  blackbirds,  easily 
recognized  by  their  white  eye'ring 
and  their  small  size,  may  often  be 
seen  walking  about,  feeding  and  bath' 
ing.  The  male  is  handsome  and  the 
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smooth  brownish'gray  female,  to  my 
notion,  is  much  neater,  trimmer  and 
more  elegant  looking  than  her  streaked 
cousin,  the  female  red-wing. 

The  doves  also  like  this  spot,  sev¬ 
eral  often  bathing  at  once.  A  thrill 
one  morning  was  the  sight  of  half  a 
dozen  lark  sparrows  bathing  in  the 
little  pool.  Another  time  two  song 
sparrows,  one  white  crown  and  one 
chippie  were  all  enjoying  it  together. 

I  can  watch  this  same  spot  from 
the  window  by  my  dressing  table 
(just  one  of  the  delights  of  this  new 
home).  Twice  one  day  a  flash  of  red, 
yellow  and  black  caught  my  eye  as 
a  male  western  tanager  stopped  for  a 
drink. 

Nesting  is  underway,  a  male  Brew¬ 
er  blackbird  busily  tore  shreds  of 
barks  from  a  dead  cottonwood  branch 
and  flew  away  with  his  beak  full  of 
it.  The  doves  and  grosbeaks  pick 
up  sticks  but  don’t  seem  to  have  any¬ 
thing  very  definite  in  mind  as  yet. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  more  going 


on  which  I  have  not  caught.  A  pair 
of  spotted  towhees  visited  the  garden 
on  two  occasions  and  at  the  near 
neighbors  I  saw  a  green-tailed  towhee. 
I’ve  been  away  from  home  since  the 
middle  of  May  and  so  can  not  say 
whether  or  not  these  settled  down  to 
housekeeping  in  our  vicinity. 

(Note:  These  comments  appear 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  later 
than  the  actual  happening  of  the 
event  recorded.) 


USE  BARTLETT  SAWS 

No.  11 4B  Utility  Saw.  Smooth  cutting. 
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TREE  SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 

BARTLETT  MFG.CO. 

3003  E  GRAND  BLVD. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


COMPLETE  TREE  TRIMMING 
AND  SPRAYING  SERVICE 

Watch  your  evergreens  for  insect  damage  and  call  an 
expert  to  care  for  them. 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

SPruce  6163  1080  S.  Colorado  Blyd. 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 


O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  2809 
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PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS  FROM 
ARTHUR  CAHART’S  NEW  BOOK- 
WATER  OR  YOUR  LIFE 


The  very  future  of  the  nation  de^ 
pends  on  our  waking  up  to  the 
need  for  sound  conservation  and 
the  proper  use  of  our  water  wealth. 

In  the  long  run,  this  entire  nation 
could  fall  into  decadence,  fail,  even 
die,  if  we  do  not  give  the  considera^ 
tion  we  must  to  the  water  wealth 
and  the  soil  wealth  so  closely  linked 
with  it. 

That’s  right — the  United  States  of 
America  might  die  as  a  nation  be^ 
cause  of  squandering  the  basic  wealth 
we  have  in  water. 

Other  nations,  once  lusty,  have 
died — just  because  they  suffered  a 
'■‘water  shortage.” 

*  *  * 

Humans  are  a  part  of  the  living 
world.  No  matter  how  complex  and 
highly  organi2;ed  an  environment  they 
may  live  in,  human  life  rests  on  a 
few  simple  things  that  are  a  part  of 
what  we  call  ”the  great  outdoors.” 
In  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  society 
and  economy,  we  get  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  these  very  simple 
things  and  lose  sight  of  how  all  life 
depends  on  them.  We  get  involved 
in  the  routines  and  services  of  our 
man-constructed  environment  so  thor¬ 
oughly  we  don’t  think  much  beyond 
the  counter  in  the  grocery  store,  the 
light  switch,  the  city’s  bus  system, 
the  haberdashery  or  dress  shop  where 
we  buy  clothes.  One  of  these  indis- 
pensables  is  our  share  of  water. 

*  *  * 

The  basis  of  our  approach  involves 
an  about-face  from  the  predominant 
outlook  we  have  held  toward  water. 
The  overwhelming  bulk  of  thought, 
action  and  funds  has  been  directed 


at  downstream,  constructional  works 
to  utilize  or  control  water  at  some 
point  well  along  in  transit  line.  Our 
water  management  must  begin  at 
ridgepoles  between  watersheds. 

*  sH  * 

More  especially,  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  catchment  basins,  there 
should  be  less  draining  of  swampy 
areas,  particularly  with  public  mon¬ 
eys. 

*  *  * 

Water  should  be  retarded  in  its 
travels  from  where  it  falls.  Particu¬ 
larly  it  should  be  trapped  as*  long  as 
possible  in  higher  gathering  basins. 
If  it  is  hurried  away  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  use  are  lessened.  The  more 
slowly  it  may  travel  fhe  transit  line, 
the  more  uses  may  be  made  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Two  principles  are  fundamental. 
The  first  is  the  allocation  of  water  to 
all  needs,  in  proportion  to  their  serv¬ 
ice  to  community  good.  No  single 
use  should  have  a  monopoly.  The 
second  is  the  maintenance  of  the  high¬ 
est  possible  usability  in  water  through¬ 
out  the  line  of  transit.  Reuse,  and 
further  reuse  is  imperative.  Those 
who  damage  water  beyond  reuse  are 
detrimental  to  community  life. 

The  foregoing  applies  primarily  to 
surface  waters.  The  need  for  con¬ 
servation  is  equally  important  in  our 
ground  water  supplies. 

sH  * 

The  answer  to  where  we  may  land 
in  the  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  an 
informed,  aroused,  alert,  thinking 
public. 

It  lies  in  your  hands. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

THE  GARDEN 

820  16th  Street 

Complete  line  of  Ceramics  and 

If  the  bugs  are  bad,  we  have  just 

Decorative  Pottery 

the  thing  you  need  in  the  way  of 
Sprayers,  Dusters,  and  Insecticides. 

Planted  Planters 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

Full  line  of  green  and  blooming  plants. 

1515  Champa 

GARDEN  SHOP 

Near  15th  Street 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 

Fine  Selection  of  Potted  Nursery 

Stock 

The  Western  Seed  Co. 

SEEDS 

Especially 

Flower  Field  Garden 

POTTED  ROSES  AND 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 

SHRUBBERY 

Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 

Rocky  Mountain  Nurseries 

Tying  Twine 

4160  East  16th  Ave.  FR  2862 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 

MORE 

PERENNIALS 

Con  Be  Planted  All  Summer 

Cftou/  MORE 

Let  us  make  that  blank  spot 

mtk  WILMORE 

in  your  border  beautiful. 

POTTED  ROSES 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 

of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 

a  fine  selection  still  avail- 

Materials  Available. 

able.  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 

included. 

Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 

AMIDON'S  CASH 

NURSERIES 

NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  St.  GR  4366 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wodsworth 

Phone  GLendale  4737 
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AUCTION  REPORT 

A  final  accounting  of  the  Auction 
held  May  19th  shows  a  net  profit  of 
$1,042.72.  This  is  a  very  gratifying 
result  of  work  by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Barbour  started  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  had 
things  rather  well  lined  up  before  she 
had  to  leave  for  the  East.  She  turned 
over  arrangements  to  Mrs.  Winifred 
Pinkett  who  worked  hard  and  effi' 
ciently  to  carry  out  final  plans.  Mrs. 
Churchill  Owen  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Davis  assisted  Mrs.  Pinkett  in  sort' 
ing  and  arranging  material  for  sale. 
Helen  Fowler  donated  a  large  basket 
of  food  which  she  raffled  off.  Don 
Peach  won  it.  Evelyn  Johnston  and 
her  girls  conducted  the  refreshment 
stand  and  collected  for  items  as  sold 
in  their  usual  very  efficient  way. 

John  Swingle,  who  now  surely  is 
entitled  to  the  title  of  Colonel,  was 
the  star  of  the  day  with  his  humor 
and  blarney.  People  just  loved  to 
buy  from  him.  There  was  a  good 
crowd  from  start  to  finish  and  bidding 
was  brisk.  Besides  getting  bargains 
everyone  had  fun.  Earl  Sinnamon 
assisted  John  several  times. 

This  is  the  least  painful  way  to 
raise  money  for  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Association’s  work  that  has 
been  suggested  to  date.  Look  for  the 
fall  plant  sale  and  the  “Antiques  and 
Horribles’’  sale  next  spring. 

Between  now  and  the  Auction  next 
year  all  members  should  be  alert  to 
locate  good  material  to  sell.  If  any¬ 
one  is  moving  and  has  valuable  an¬ 
tiques  or  furniture  to  dispose  of,  call 
us  and  we  will  arrange  to  get  it  and 
hold  it  until  next  year’s  date. 

A  list  of  those  who  contributed 
time  or  money  to  help  this  auction 
is  given  below  as  near  as  can  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Andrews,  405  Arapahoe 

Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
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Mrs.  H.  Calvin  Fisher,  1650  Monaco 
Blvd.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bryans,  III,  760  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Helen  Newberry  (Trade  Winds  An¬ 
tique  Shop),  1209  Logan. 

Mrs.  John  Kerr,  1900  E.  7th  Ave. 

Mrs.  Wallin  G.  Foster,  2020  E.  8th 
Ave. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Carrey,  1300  E.  7th 
Ave. 

Mrs.  C.  Walter  Allen,  644  Monaco 
Parkway. 

Mrs.  Helen  Fowler,  10,000  W.  44th 
Ave.,  Wheatridge. 

Mrs.  Moras  Shubert,  2030  S.  York. 

Mrs.  Frank  McLister,  445  Westwood 
Drive. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Catherwood,  128  Eudora. 

Mrs.  E.  Johnston  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  124  Delaware. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Ellett,  1330  Gilpin. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Pate,  Jr.,  490  Race. 

Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  3901  S. 
University,  Englewood. 

Mrs.  Richard  Davis,  860  Gaylord. 

Mrs.  J.  Kernan  Weckbaugh,  9  Cherry 
Hills  Drive,  Englewood. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  2654  Forest. 

Mrs.  Myron  Blackmer,  4400  E.  Quin¬ 
cy  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Mrs.  Everett  Parker,  120  Franklin. 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Evans,  1310  Bannock. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Barbour. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Pinkett  (in  charge) 
and  donated. 

Mrs.  Beverly  E.  Finch,  827  Sherman. 

Leon’s  Millinery,  2317  Williams. 

Mayfair  Market,  464  Garfield. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Rickenbaugh,  361  Ash. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Pate,  Jr.,  w/Davis 
and  Shaw  Furniture  Co. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  2151  Haw¬ 
thorne  PI. 

Mr.  Walter  Sawicki,  Jr.,  508  E. 
Hampden  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Maurice  H.  Fisher,  Fisher  Hardware 
Co.,  2322  E.  Colfax. 
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RnTHonv p  K 

2049  S.  WASHINGTON 


PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


EESEn  &  sons 

6  capin^  and  Contracting 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  andMoving  EvergreenseWeSpecialize  in  Perennials 


HARENBURG'S  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  COOK  DExter  7335 

If  you  want  a  spot  of  color  for  your  garden,  stop  in  and  see  our  full  selection  of  perennials 

JACK  HARENBURG,  Landscape  Designer  EARL  SINNAMON,  Horticulturist 


Evergreen  Spraying 
SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 


Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


^‘Mahers  of  lieaulifid  Gardens** 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


FISHER  HAS  IT 


Picnic  and 
Barbecue  Supplies 


FRemont  2791 


CHARLES  WAUGH 

HAULING  •  TOPSOIL 
FERTILIZER 

258  Univ.  Blvd.  DE  7850 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PEAT 

From  Colorado's  lofty  lake  beds 
We  haul  our  MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
If  with  it  you've  mulched  your  gardens 
They'll  withstand  the  summer  heat. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Mt.  Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

71/2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  ''SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 

Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


SPHACNUM  PEAT  MOSS 


JULY  GARDENING 

Vl^EEDS  we  will  always  have  with  us.  Many  of  the  cultivated  plants  have 
^  been  selected  over  the  years  for  their  si2;e  and  beauty  and  have  lost  their 
ability  to  compete  with  those  plants  which  have  only  been  subject  to  the 
natural  selection  of  those  ‘"fittest”  to  survive.  Now  that  we  have  interfered 
with  Nature  to  that  extent  we  are  doomed  to  an  everlasting  fight  with  these 
“weeds”.  Get  at  them  early  when  they  are  small  and  tender.  Then  they  are 
easy  to  eliminate,  but  just  turn  your  back  on  them  a  few  days  and  they 
become  so  established  that  they  require  much  muscle  and  sweat  to  destroy. 

WATERING  will  begin  to  be  a  problem  this  month  as  the  days  become 
warmer  and  less  natural  rainfall  can  be  expected.  If  lawns  and  other  plants 
have  been  prepared  for  this  weather  by  compelling  them  to  send  their  roots 
deep  they  will  survive  this  hot  weather  with  a  minimum  of  damage.  Water 
thoroughly  each  time  so  that  the  moisture  really  gets  down  to  the  farthest 
roots  of  the  plants,  then  wait  until  they  need  it  before  watering  again.  How 
can  you  tell  when  a  plant  needs  water?  Some  have  a  green  thumb  and  know 
by  instinct,  and  others  dig  down  occasionally  and  see  how  much  moisture  is 
in  the  lower  soil. 

TRIMMING  will  be  a  continuous  chore  this  season  of  the  year.  Trim^ 
ming  hedges  will  be  more  effective  if  done  frequently  so  that  little  new  growth 
is  wasted.  Trimming  lawn  edges  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  carefully 
planning.  Trim.ming  up  the  old  perennial  stalks  and  dead  twigs  in  the 
shrubs  will  help  greatly  in  the  general  appearance  of  a  garden.  Neatness  adds 
as  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden  as  good  plants  or  proper  design. 

Watch  for  signs  of  chlorosis  in  such  susceptible  plants  as  Barberry, 
Flowering  Quince,  Ninebark,  Roses,  Phlox  and  Maple  trees.  This  is  usually 
caused  by  an  excess  of  alkalinity  of  the  soil  preventing  the  plant  getting  the 
necessary  iron  or  other  elements.  The  addition  of  iron  sulphate,  aluminum 
sulphate,  sulphur  or  manure  will  often  help  this  condition.  Applications  of 
chemicals  under  the  bark  or  sprayed  on  the  leaves  will  often  give  temporary 
relief.  Improvement  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  the  best  way  of  preventing 
this  damage. 

INSECT  PESTS  will  often  become  serious  at  this  season.  Inspect  your 
plants  at  least  weekly  for  the  first  signs  of  damage.  Get  after  the  insects 
when  they  first  appear  or  they  will  multiply  rapidly  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  All  purpose  sprays  and  dusts  may  be  blindly  applied  periodically 
and  will  control  most  of  the  common  insects  and  diseases,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  learn  to  know  the  most  common  pests  and  the  proper  control  for  them. 
The  regular  use  of  the  powerful  chemicals  may  often  do  as  much  harm  in 
killing  beneficial  insects  as  in  destroying  harmful  ones.  Ants  running  up 
and  down  plants  will  often  indicate  the  presence  of  aphids,  and  chewed  leaves 
will  indicate  some  beetle  or  worm.  Keep  at  least  one  good  contact  spray  and 
one  good  stomach  poison  available  for  immediate  use.  Red  spiders  on  ever¬ 
greens  and  many  other  plants  may  begin  to  do  considerable  damage  as  the 
weather  becomes  hotter. 

Many  things  will  be  seen  in  the  garden  now  that  are  not  as  they  should 
be,  but  this  is  the  poorest  time  of  the  year  to  be  moving  plants  around.  Start 
now  to  keep  a  GARDEN  DIARY,  where  notes  can  be  made  of  the  things 
that  should  be  done  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Also  make  notes  of  the  good 
effects  seen  in  others’  gardens  that  you  might  use  in  yours. 


HELP!!! 

Our  State  Flower  is  dying  out !!  Help  save  the  Columbine! 

WHAT  GOOD  IS  A  BIG  BUNCH  OF  FADED  WILD 
FLOWERS?  NONE! 

Wild  flowers  will  be  crushed  and  dead  if  you  carry  home  a  quantity. 
Enjoy  them  where  they  grow. 

Leave  their  roots  in  the  ground. 

Leave  plenty  of  them  to  go  to  seed. 

Then  you  will  have  beautiful  mountain  gardens  every  year. 

Show  the  other  fellow  that  taking  an  armful  of  flowers  is  stealing 
from  his  own  pleasure  in  future  summers. 


COLORADO  MOLTNTAIN  CLUB 
DENVER  GARDEN  CLUB 
HORTICULTURE  SOCIETY 


The  above  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  card  which  was  distributed  about 
1922  by  a  joint  committee  from  existing  conservation  organisations.  It 
is  very  appropriate  to  repeat  it  at  this  time. 
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HERE  IT  IS! 


THE  NEW  M-E  ROTARY  TILLER 

3  AND  41/2  H.P.  SIZES 

Featuring: 

•  The  Latest  Non-Winding  Tine  Design 

•  Four  Travel  Speeds — Two  Rotor  Speeds 

•  Vertically  &  Horizontally  Adjustable  Handle  Bars 

Let  us  show  you  how  these  new  features  improve  mulching,  cultivating  and 
tilling.  Call  us  for  a  FREE  demonstration.  Also  larger  standard  models  in 
lVi  and  10  H.P.  sizes. 

Handy  Time-Saving  Attachments  for  All  Models 

THE  PAPE  ORGANIZATION 

Telephone:  Sullivan  244-M  2129  So.  Holly  Street 


A  wide  variety  of  interesting  and  completely  distinctive 
merchandise,  imported  directly  from  the  Orient — jewelry, 
fabrics,  rugs,  porcelains  and  lovely  lamps. 

Handwoven  silks  from  Siam  from  THAIBOK  FABRICS,  in¬ 
cluding  stoles  now  so  fashionable. 

Hand  loomed  fabrics  and  ceramics  by  WILDWEED 
WORKSHOP.  Silk  screening  and  handlooming  to  order. 
And  now,  we  announce  the  opening  of  our  Interior  Decor¬ 
ating  Department  with  MISS  JUNE  WEBB  formerly  of 
Marshall  Field's,  Chicago.  ALpine  0257 


MARCO  POLO  STUDIO 


1212  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 
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Fine  Pruning  Tools  by 

fOFONA 


Hand  Pruning  Shears 
Long-Handle 
Pruning  Shears 

for  Professional 
and 

Home  Use 


No.  4 
Garden 
Shear 


No.  21S 
Florist's 
Shear 


Buy  Them  at  Better  Dealers  Throughout 
the  lutermonnlain  Area 


Corona  clippers  and  pruning  tools  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  craftsmen  who  have  spent  their 
lives  making  superior  hand  cutting  tools. 
They  are  scientifically  designed,  and  manu¬ 
factured  of  finest  materials  to  do  an  easier 
better  cutting  job. 


No.  800 
Professional 
Hand  Pruner 


It's  CORONA — For  a  Cut  Above 
the  Average" 


No  80 
Rieser  Type 
Hand  Pruner 


No.  126T 
Lightweight 
Lopper 


Write  Today  for  the  Free  Illustrated  Corona  Catalog 


rORONA  CLIPPER  CO. 

CORONA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S,  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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AUGUST  SCHEDULE 

August  4 A,  Saturday,  P.  M.,  and 
Sunday.  Climb  of  Mt.  Meeker,  led 
by  Majorie  Shepard.  Leave  Horti¬ 
culture  House  at  2  P.  M.  Take 
overnight  equipment. 

August  11-12,  Open  date.  A  trip 
will  be  scheduled  upon  request. 

August  15,  Wednesday.  Third  of  the 
Garden  Tours.  To  southeast  Den¬ 
ver.  Tickets  on  sale  at  Horticulture 
House. 

August  19,  Sunday.  A  repeat  trip  to 
the  Ghost  Town  of  Corona  from 
West  Portal.  Marjorie  Shepard, 
leader.  Leave  Horticulture  House 
at  7:45  A.  M. 

August  25-26.  Open  date.  A  trip 
will  be  scheduled  upon  request. 

August  31,  Sept.  1-2,  Friday,  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday.  Wheeler  National 
Monument,  near  Wagon  Wheel 
Gap.  Horse  pack  trip.  Mary  Lou 
Cox  and  Earl  Shaw,  leaders. 

Sept.  1,  Saturday.  Annual  picnic  of 
the  Association  at  Elitch  Gardens. 


ANNUAL  PICNIC 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  this  year  at  Elitch 
Gardens  on  September  1st.  An¬ 
nouncements  will  be  mailed  later  when 
the  committee  has  decided  on  details 
of  program.  This  should  be  a  good 
place  to  get  together  among  beauti¬ 
ful  surroundings. 


Look  and  Learn  Garden 
Tours 

August  is  a  wonderful  garden 
month  if  we  ever  saw  one,  and  so 
we  want  to  remind  you  to  be  sure  to 
take  advantage  of  the  last  LOOK  and 
LEARN  garden  visit,  which  will  be 
on  Wednesday,  August  15.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  season  ticket,  you  can 
get  a  ticket  for  just  this  visit  at  Horti¬ 
culture  House  or  at  any  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  scheduled  for  the  day.  The  sin¬ 
gle  admission  price  of  75c  entitles  you 
to  see  and  hear  about  all  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  listed  below.  All  of  the  gardens 
on  this  tour  are  in  southeast  Denver 
and  in  Englewood.  They  will  be  open 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  six 
o’clock.  Drop  in  and  see  them  at  any 
time  during  these  hours.  And  don’t 
hesitate  to  go  just  because  you  are 
alone  or  unacquainted,  for  your  ticket 
is  your  invitation,  and  the  garden 
owners  and  landscape  experts  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  see  you  and  to 
point  out  the  whyfors  and  wherefors. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sawyer,  165 
High  St. 

Mr.  Martin  Keul,  3618  E.  Second 
Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Carney,  742 
S.  Steele 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Cohn,  3100  Ohm 
Way,  Just  West  of  742  S.  Steele 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Horne,  1300  S. 
Milwaukee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Lucking,  83  5  W. 
Quincy,  Englewood 
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COLORADO  CACTI 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


The  Cacti  are  a  snooty  clan,” 
according  to  the  clever  jingle 
that  many  a  cactus  lover  likes  to 
quote.  Perhaps  they  have  a  right  to 
be,  since  they  are  one  hundred  per' 
cent  Americans  and  are  certainly 
among  the  first  unapproachable  fami' 
lies.  Only  one  genus  of  the  cactus 
family,  while  of  tropical  American 
origin,  has  close  relatives  in  tropical 
Africa  and  in  Ceylon;  it  is  Rhip' 
salis,  which  as  an  epiphyte,  after  all, 
does  not  have  its  roots  in  any  soil 
and  thus  has  a  perfect  right  to  world 
citizenship. 

The  cactus  charm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  spread  rapidly  in  all  direc' 
tions  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to 
find  cactus  fans  growing  their  be' 
loved  plants  in  an  attic  from  the 
precious  seeds  introduced  from  other 
regions  more  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  these  succulents.  Most  of  them 
prefer  almost  desert  conditions. 

Just  as  Coloradoans  will  go  to  in' 
finite  trouble  to  grow  exotic  orchids, 
so  a  gardener  in  Holland  or  England, 
for  instanee,  will  boast  of  a  Prickly 
Pear,  grown  under  special  conditions 
and  with  unlimited  care.  How  well 
I  remember  the  jubilant  cry  by  Henri 
Correvon  of  Swiss  Alpines  fame, 
when  I  brought  him  some  of  our 
choice  ball  cacti. 

Colorado  cacti  are  practically  all 
adapted  to  dry  weather  conditions; 
Echinocactus  or  Pediocactus  simpsoni, 
however,  as  the  name  Mountain  Cac' 
tus  indicates,  likes  moisture  as  much 
as  twice  that  of  the  plains.  Occasion' 
ally  its  variety  “minor”  may  be  found 
in  swampy  ground  even. 

What  I  hope  to  do  in  this  little 
treatise  is  to  present  our  Colorado 
tribe  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their 
recognition  easy.  About  two  dozen 
species  have  been  assigned  to  Colo' 


rado,  but  less  than  a  dozen  are  com' 
monly  found.  And  a  number  of  these 
are  confined  to  certain  specific  re' 
gions  only. 

Roughly  speaking  most  of  our  cacti 
fall  in  four  groups  each  of  which  is 
easy  to  tell.  Exceptions  are  Devil’s 
Claw  and  Snowball  or  Mountain 
cactus  which  are  less  easily  placed  in 
any  of  these  four  groups. 

1.  The  Cane  Cactus  group  to 
which  the  Tree  Cactus  group  be' 
longs,  with  cylindrical  joints  and 
barbed  spines.  (Cylindropuntia.) 

2.  The  Prickly  Pear  type,  with 
fleshy  joints,  generally  flat,  and  again 
with  barbed  spines.  (Platyopuntia.) 
All  the  other  types  have  spines  with' 
out  barbs,  are  jointless,  and  fail  to 
develop  leaves,  even  on  young  growth. 

3.  The  typieal  small  Ball  Cactus 
(Mamillaria  or  Coryphanthanae)  is 
seldom  over  two  inches  in  any  direC' 
tion;  flowers  develop  on  top,  between 
the  little  knobs  or  tubercles  from 
which  the  spines  radiate. 

4.  Ribbed  Cactus  with  usually 
lateral  flowers  is  called  Echinocereus, 
roughly  meaning  “wax  candles  on  a 
hedgehog.”  In  this  group  belong  the 
very  striking  mound  cactus  like  King’s 
Crown  and  Turkshead,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  yellow  Hen  and  Chick' 
ens  (Echinocereus  viridiflorus) .  All 
have  the  ribbed  formation. 

Now  for  the  non'comformants. 

Devil’s  Claw  Cactus  is  a  beautiful 
yellow  or  purple  ribbed  cactus  in 
southwest  Colorado,  differing  from 
the  other  ribbed  caeti  in  having  the 
blossoms  borne  on  top  in  its  center. 
(Echinocactus  whipplei.)  Its  hook' 
spine  is  indicative. 

Snowball  Cactus  might  be  taken 
for  a  regular  Ball  Cactus,  except  that 
the  pink  flowers  develop  from  the  nip' 
pie  like  tubercles  instead  of  between 
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them.  Mountain  Cactus  is  its  other 
name  (Echinocactus  simpsoni).  It  is 
properly  named  for  its  location  in 
mountains  or  foothills,  as  high  as 
10,000  feet,  as  on  Monarch  Pass.  In 
diameter  it  reaches  six  inches.  Its 
variety  minor  has  shorter  spines,  and 
is  a  profuse  bloomer;  it  is  found  on 
both  eastern  and  western  slopes  of 
the  Rockies.  Since  it  occurs  com' 
monly  on  Pikes  Peak,  it  has  been 
named  also  Pikes  Peak  cactus.  Its 
delicately  scented  pink  flowers  and 
the  fact  that  it  can  stand  both  rain' 
fall  and  cold  make  it  a  welcome  gar' 
den  plant. 

Now  if  you  came  to  Colorado  to 
make  a  “bowing  acquaintance”  with 
its  cacti  (according  to  the  warning 
in  the  jingle,  you  should  not  shake 
hands) — where  would  you  go  to  meet 
them?  A  number  of  them  are  quite 
particular  as  to  location. 

The  Tree  Cactus,  for  instance,  long 
before  the  Korean  Episode,  seems  to 
have  developed  a  feeling  about  the 
38th  parallel,  and  seldom  goes  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty'five  miles  far' 
ther  north;  it  follows  the  Arkansas 
River  raher  closely  in  this  mystical 
boundary,  being  plentiful  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Colorado,  but 
bounded  by  this  20'mile  strip  north 
of  the  river  and  by  the  Rockies  to 
the  west.  With  its  purple  or  pink 
flowers  in  June,  followed  by  yellow 
fruits,  the  Tree  Cactus  (Opuntia  ar' 
borescens  or  O.  imbricata)  is  a  beau' 
tiful  sight,  even  in  Colorado  where 
it  does  not  grow  much  beyond  six  feet 
tall.  It  does  develop  into  a  tree  in 
Mexico,  where  it  is  known  as  Coyote 
Candles  (Velas  de  coyote)  or  Eoco' 
no^tle.  Many  tourists  like  to  carry 
home  one  of  its  decorative  mesh'work 
branches,  showing  a  woody  lacework 
skeleton,  after  the  pulpy  material  has 
decayed.  Curio  dealers  sell  them  for 
candlesticks. 

Only  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Colorado  can  you  find  the  little 


brother  of  Tree  Cactus,  Opuntia 
davisii,  usually  called  Rattail  Cactus, 
a  low  spreading  shrub  from  4  to  12 
inches.  It  has  yellow  flowers  and  long 
brownish  spines,  covered  with  a 
strawcolored  sheath.  A  still  smaller 
relative,  Optunia  clavata,  also  with 
yellow  blossoms,  is  a  New  Mexico 
spreading  plant,  which  may  or  may 
not  occur  in  Colorado. 

It  is  fun  to  initiate  a  new'comer 
to  the  delight  of  eating  prickly  pear 
fruit;  it  seems  such  a  risky  business, 
and  in  reality  is  so  simple  and  pleas' 
ant.  All  you  need  to  do  is  rub  off 
the  spines  (not  forgetting  the  tiny 
ones),  or  peel  the  skin  of  the  juicy 
fruit,  and  you  have  a  cool  delicacy 
quite  unlike  any  other  fruit.  If  you 
object  to  the  large  number  of  seeds 
inside,  let  me  remind  you  of  your 
experience  with  pomegranates.  Tuna 
fruits,  another  name  for  prickly  pear 
are  equally  common  in  some  markets 
of  the  southwest. 

Incidentally,  the  beginner  is  very 
apt  to  make  blunders  on  identifying 
Pric\ly  Pear;  about  six  species  look 
very  much  alike  in  general.  Two  of 
these  only  have  juicy  fruit.  The  others 
have  similar  flowers  and  similar  flat 
pads,  differing,  however,  in  produc' 
ing  dry  fruit,  more  spines  and  green 
stigmas  instead  of  yellow  (or  at  most 
greenish  yellow)  stigmas.  The  ques' 
tion  arises  whether  all  these  species 
have  evolved  rather  recently,  are  now 
in  a  period  of  evolution  or  may  even 
be  results  of  hybridi2;ation  on  a  large 
scale.  More  scientific  investigation  is 
necessary. 

The  two  species  with  juicy  fruit 
are  found  in  different  locations.  The 
common  Prickly  Pear  of  the  eastern 
plains  of  Colorado,  OfDuntia  humifusa 
or  rafinesquei,  Eng.  covers  miles  and 
miles  of  territory.  Its  yellow,  orange 
or  even  pink  blossoms  in  June  and 
July  never  fail  to  draw  admiration  for 
their  beauty;  some  natives  call  them 
prairie  rose.  Purple'red  fruit  carries 


i 

I 


on  its  beauty  in  fall.  Opuntia  vulgare 
of  the  eastern  plains  may  be  really  the 
same  plant  or  a  close  relative.  Other 
species  have  been  separated  from  it 
on  the  basis  of  differences  in  spines, 
shape  of  joints  and  such.  Interestingly 
enough,  it  never  is  found  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

There,  and  in  southeastern  Colo' 
rado,  another  juicyTruited  Opuntia 
takes  over,  the  New  Mexico  Prickly 
Pear,  Opuntia  phaeacantha,  Engel'm. 
It  is  larger  than  its  northeastern  rela^ 
tive,  and  more  decorative.  Pink  flow' 
ers  are  not  unusual  in  this  species. 
Its  joints  are  generally  over  four 
inches  long  and  wide,  those  of  O. 
rafinesquei  much  less. 

Of  the  dry' fruited  Opuntias  the  sO' 
called  Dwarf  Cactus,  Opuntia 
Schweriniana,  of  Northwestern  Colo' 


PRICKLY  PEAR,  Opuntia  hurnifusa  or 
O.  rafinesquei,  covers  miles  and  miles  of 
territory  (yellow,  orange,  or  pink). 


HUNGER  CACTUS,  Opuntia  polyacan- 
tha  provides  no  food  for  man  or  beast, 
but  is  strikingly  beautiful. 


rado,  is  easily  told  by  its  small  joints 
(2  by  lYi  inches)  and  greenish  yellow 
blossoms.  It  was  named  after  the 
Count  von  Schwerin,  as  being  “small, 
elegant  but  very  painfully  stinging”. 

Hunger  Cactus,  Opuntia  polyacan' 
tha,  so  called  because  its  dry  fruit 
provides  no  food  for  beast  or  man,  is 
the  most  widespread  of  all  Colorado 
cacti :  abundant  on  eastern  plains, 
found  in  mountains  and  on  the  west' 
ern  slope.  Flowers  range  from  yeb 
low  to. purple,  spines  from  white  or 
brown  to  variegated.  A  favorite  in 
collections,  and  unsurpassed  for 
beauty,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  its  longspined  relative  the  Porcu' 
pine  Cactus,  Opuntia  hystricina, 
found  in  Southwest  Colorado.  The 
name  is  indicative,  since  the  spines 
bristle  in  all  directions. 

Even  more  shaggy  is  theGrizzIy 
Bear  Cactus,  or  Wooly  Cactus,  Opun' 
tia  trichophora;  its  hairy  white  spines 
may  grow  to  over  four  inches  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  the  Wet  Moun' 
tain  Valley  and  in  the  far  western 
strip  of  our  state:  Montrose,  Corte2;, 
Yampa  Canyon. 

Restricted  to  Western  Colorado 
only  is  the  Wide  Cactus,  Opuntia 
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rhodantha,  often  but  not  always  with 
rose'purple  blossoms,  and  sometimes 
with  yellow  stamens.  It  takes  careful 
scrutiny  of  ovary  and  areoles  to  iden^ 
tify  it;  and  not  mistake  it  for  O. 
polyacantha. 

And  still  we  have  not  covered  all 
opuntias.  Brittle  Cactus,  Opuntia 
fragilis,  is  however  different  in  that 
its  joints  are  sometimes  rounded  and 
always  loose-jointed.  Any  of  these 
broken  joints  may  hitch  a  ride  by  its 
barbed  spines,  and  start  a  new  colony 
in  many  an  unwanted  place.  Pale 
yellow  flowers  do  not  help  to  make 
friends.  A  typical  inhabitant  of 
prairies  and  plains,  that  most  of  us 
feel  we  might  very  well  do  without. 
Whether  Opuntia  rutila  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  separate  species,  time  will 
tell;  it  has  triangular  joints.  So  much 
for  the  flatjointed  cacti,  with  either 
juicy  or  dry  fruit. 

Now  for  some  “ribbing”. 

DEVIL’S  CLAW  CACTUS,  Echinocactus 
or  Sclerocactus  whipplei,  is  a  handsome 

purple  ribbed  cactus  of  Southwestern 
Colorado. 


Even  a  seasoned  westerner  who  has 
witnessed  the  miracles  of  an  uninter¬ 
esting  messy  cactus  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  ethereal  beauty,  even  he 
is  overwhelmed  by  his  first  sight  of 
a  clump  of  Ribbed  Cactus  in  full 
bloom.  Dozens  of  scarlet  or  orange- 
red  blossoms  (depending  on  whether 
we  see  Echinocereus  triglochidiatus 
or  E.  coccinea)  light  up  a  mound  of 
ribbed  cylinders,  to  be  followed  by 
red,  juicy  fruit.  The  time?  Early 
June.  The  place?  Both  western  slope 
and  southwestern  Colorodo  south  of 
the  same  mystic  line  that  stops  the 
Tree  Cactus  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Arkansas  river. 

Common  names  for  the  scarlet  E. 
triglochidiatus  are  Strawberry  Cactus, 

King’s  Crown  Cactus,  or  by  SPN, 

Claretcup.  Echinocereus  coccinea  goes 
by  the  name  Turk’s  Head,  Heart 
Twister  or  Bunch-Ball  Cactus;  its 
longer  spined  relative  E.  Roemeri  is 
often  called  Beehive  Cactus. 

There  is  a  purple-flowered  Echino¬ 
cereus  in  Southeastern  Colorado, 
namedPurple  Candle  (E.  reichenbachii  i 

or  caespitosus) ,  and  one  close  to*  the  | 

New  Mexico  border  E.  fendleri,  much 
less  conspicuous.  j 

Few  people  pay  much  attention  to 
the  poor  relative  of  all  these  gorgeous  i 

flowers,  except  the  botanists.  They 
point  out  that  E.  viridiflorus  is  found 
in  abundance  on  plains  and  foothills  | 

of  Eastern  Colorado,  that  it  is  a  quite 
inconspicuous  and  small  plant  (two  | 

inches)  and  that  it  hides  its  yellowish- 
green  flowers  half  way  under  its  sides.  I|! 

That  is  why  it  is  called  commonly  f| 

Hen'and'Chic\ens.  |;j 

All  of  this  shows  that  a  botanist  is  ;! 

apt  to  look  at  plants  from  a  different  I 

angle  than  the  casual  amateur.  And  ||! 

so  we  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  he  places  two  ribbed  cacti  |!l 

in  a  group  outside  of  the  Echinocer- 
eus,  because  their  flowers  are  borne  il 

on  top  of  the  plant. 

?il 
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DeviVs  Claw  or  Braided  Arrow 
(Echinocactus  or  sclerocactus  whip' 
plei)  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  smallish 
cylindrical  ribbed  cactus,  only  found 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
state;  it  has  purple  flowers  and  a 
mean  hooked  spine. 

In  the  same  restricted  area,  near 
Cortez,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Boissevain 
found  his  new  introduction,  which  he 
calls  Coloradoa  mesae  verdae,  “a  small 
round  cactus,  pale  gray'-green  in  color, 
with  yellow  blossoms,  pleasantly  fra' 
grant.”  Dr.  H.  D.  Harrington,  in  his 
new  flora,  leaves  it  in  Echinocactus, 
calling  it  E.  mesaewerdae  (Boiss.  6? 
David) . 

From  here  on  our  survey  of  the 
Colorado  cacti  represents  an  anti' 
climax.  Our  ball  cacti  are  decidedly 
of  the  non'glamorous  type. 

Snowball  cactus  (Echinocactus  or 
Pediocactus  simpsoni)  and  its  variety 
minor  was  mentioned  above  for  its 
unusual  mountain  location,  (pink 
^  flowers) . 

I  Two  kinds  of  ball  cactus  with  pink 

I  to  pale  purple  flowers  are  plentifully 

f  found  in  Colorado;  one  for  each 

I  slope.  Abundant  on  the  plains  and 

foothills  of  eastern  Colorado  is  Spiny 
Stars,  Mamillaria  or  Coryphantha 
vivipara,  described  as  early  as  1813 
by  Nuttall  (and  a  fantastic  descrip' 

The  pink  SNOWBALL  CACTUS,  Pin¬ 
cushion  Cactus,  or  Mountain  Cactus 
(Echinocactus  or  Pediocactus  simpsoni)  is 
the  heaviest  drinker  of  the  Colorado  tribe. 


tion  it  was!)  It  blooms  for  a  short 
time  in  June,  on  top  of  the  ball. 

Sour  Cojctus  (Coryphantha  radi' 
osa) ,  so  called  for  the  taste  of  the 
fruit,  is  more  spiny  and  more  upright, 
otherwise  it  is  much  like,  its  eastern 
brother,  so  is  often  just  classified  as 
C.  vivipara. 

•  The  Missouri  Cactus  (Coryphantha 
or  Mamillaria  or  Neobesseya  missouri' 
ensis)  is  a  proper  representative  with 
which  to  close  this  list, — if  our  aim 
is  to  “fade  away” — as  recently  ad' 
vocated  by  some.  Widely  distri' 
buted  in  the  foothills  on  both 
east  and  west  slope,  but  nowhere 
abundant,  with  a  yellow  blossom  fra' 
grant  but  inconspicuous,  and  a  2  to  3 
inch  ballshaped  plant,  partly  covered 
with  rather  untidy  spines, — there  is 
nothing  very  outstanding  about  this 
Missouri  Cactus.  Its  scarlet  berry 
popping  up  in  April  after  previous 
gear’s  blossom,  will  help  to  redeem  it 
from  utter  “innocuity.” 

Let  us  not,  however,  end  this  on  a 
negative  note.  The  proper  account  of 
what  has  been  called  the  “fantastic 
clan”,  the  clan  to  which  such  un' 
believable  characters  belong  as  the 
life'saving  Traveler  s  Compass  (Fero' 
cactus  covillei) ,  the  Nightblooming 
Cereus  (Hylocereus  undatus) ,  the 
living  fences,  such  as  the  Organcactus 
(Myrtillocactus  geometrizans) ,  and 
above  all,  the  towering,  dignified 
Saguaro  (Cereus  giganteus), — the  ac' 
count  of  even  a  minor  portion  of  this 
clan  might  well  end  with  an  appeal 
to  your  most  vivid  imagination  and 
to  your  subconscious  emotion  of  won' 
der  and  awe  of  Life  itself. 

If  you  have  experienced  the  desert, 
and  if  you  have  marveled  at  the  glory 
of  a  cactus  blossom,  you  will  have 
caught  something  of  the  lure  of  this 
seductive  and  fantastic  clan.  As 
Madge  Morris  wrote  in  “Lure  of  the 
Desert”. 

“If  you  have  not,  then  I  could  not  tell. 
For  you  could  not  understand.” 
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WE  STILL  NEED  SOIL 

CH.^RLES  M.  DrAGE, 

Extension  Horticulturist,  Colorado  A  6?  M  College 


''T^HE  idea  of  growing  plants  with- 
J-  out  soils  has  fired  almost  every¬ 
one’s  imagination.  Regardless  of  the 
name  hydroponics,  nutriculture,  water 
culture,  gravel  culture  or  soiless  cul¬ 
ture,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
many  false  impressions  as  to  its  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Garden  enthusiasts  range  from  the 
organiculturist  to  the  chemiculturist. 
The  extreme  organiculturist  may  fol¬ 
low  bio-dynamic  methods  and  con¬ 
demn  the  use  of  inorganic  chemicals 
which  supply  plant  food.  The  nutri- 
culturist  may  vision  food  production 
on  a  practical  commercial  basis  to  the 
extent  that  our  land  may  eventually 
be  used  for  parks,  recreation,  pre¬ 
serves  and  super  highways. 

The  truth  is  that  the  practical  gar¬ 
dener  will  follow  the  intermediate 
path.  Woodward  in  1699  concluded 
“That  earth,  and  not  water,  is  the 
matter  that  constitutes  vegetables.” 
Plants  require  space,  they  require  sup¬ 
port,  they  require  sunlight  and  they 
require  the  necessary  elements  with 
which  through  photosynthesis  they 
can  manufacture  the  food  they  need. 
The  most  practical  method  of  gar¬ 
dening  will  continue  to  be  the  method 
by  which  all  of  these  essentials  can  be 
supplied  for  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
duction. 

Hydroponics  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  valuable  technical  tool 
to  help  research  find  out  what  kinds 
and  amounts  of  food  plants  need.  It 
has  commercial  possibilities  in  green¬ 
houses  on  ornamental  crops  .where  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  encountered  in  obtaining 
large  quantities  of  soil  and  manure  or 
where  specific  problems  of  sterilising, 


watering,  weeding  or  fertilising  may 
exist. 

There  was  another  use  of  hydro¬ 
ponics  during  World  War  II  when 
our  Air  Forces  used  soiless  culture  at 
several  isolated  islands  particularly  at 
Ascension  Island  to  produce  fresh 
vegetables.  This  was  because  fresh 
vegetables  could  not  be  practically  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  other  method  and  it 
was  not  safe  to  use  the  available  soil 
or  natural  water  supply  because  of 
pollution. 

People  interested  in  nutriculture 
must  remember  that  the  method  is 
costly  and  needs  expert  supervision. 
The  lack  of  horticultural  skill  cannot 
be  substituted  for  nutriculture.  Nutri¬ 
culture  demands  knowledge  of  all  fac¬ 
tors  of  plant  growth. 

What  results  can  be  expected? 
Nutriculture  does  not  solve  problems 
of  sanitation  and  it  is  rarely  superior 
to  soil  culture.  Plants  cannot  be 
spaced  closer,  their  growth  habits  are 
not  changed,  they  require  just  as  much 
water  and  the  nutritional  quality  of 
the  product  remains  the  same. 

Where  folks  have  small  benches 
or  only  a  few  plants  there  are  avail¬ 
able  for  them  many  commercial 
nutrient  solutions  or  mixtures  which 
serve  as  stock  solutions.  From  this 
stock  solution  the  necessary  quantity 
of  nutrient  solution  can  be  made  up 
every  two  weeks  so  that  the  solution 
the  plants  are  growing  in  can  be 
changed. 

Several  books  and  many  papers 
have  been  written  on  nutriculture 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  scientist, 
and  some  commercial  greenhouse 
growers,  of  ornamental  crops,  the 
method  has  little  practical  value. 


Rock  garden  on  sunny  slope  along  ditch  on  author’s  property. 


LOW  BORDER  AND  EDGING  PLANTS 

By  Mrs.  Sue  Johnson 


T  OW,  border,  dwarf  and  edging 
-Li  plants  are  really  something  to  fill 
one  with  delight.  They  are  so  satis' 
fying  and  yet  so  very  easy  to  use 
that  one  should  be  eager  to  try  them 
all,  but  of  course,  not  all  at  the  same 
time.  For  early  bloom  have  you  tried 
Arabis  or  rock  cress,  which  blooms  in 
April — grows  six  inches  high  and  is  a 
delightful  edging  plant.  Iris,  dwarf 
varieties,  bloom  April  and  May  and 
are  tiny  and  wonderful  spots  of  color. 
Phlox  subulata  is  another  good  ground 
cover  and  wonderful  in  the  rock  gar- 
den.  The  geums,  of  sprawling  habit 
in  red  and  orange  are  also  a  bright 
note  in  the  spring  garden.  Alyssum 
saxatile  or  Basket  of  Gold  has  a  beau' 
tiful  gray  foliage  and  clouds  of  yeb 
low  bloom  in  May.  It  is  certainly 


a  must  for  any  garden  and  if  cut  back 
may  give  a  little  bloom  in  the  fall. 
Armeria  or  sea  pink  has  a  small  coni' 
pact  bloom.  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
which  you  may  know  as  Snowdn- 
Summer  is  another  prolific  bloomer 
and  gives  clouds  of  white  bloom  in 
late  May  and  early  June.  And,  of 
course,  the  violets  and  violas — these 
are  truly  the  easiest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  to  me,  for  I  have  tiny 
violas  in  bloom  the  year  ’round  and 
it’s  fun  to  go  out  in  mid-December 
and  January  and  find  a  tiny  face 
looking  up  at  you  from  some  pro¬ 
tected  spot! 

For  mid-season  bloom,  try  the  Erig- 
eron  or  daisy  which  blooms  in  July 
and  is  only  eight  inches  high.  Iberis 
or  candytuft  is  another  favorite  as  are 
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Huechera  or  coral  bells,  dainty  red 
and  pink  blooms  on  long  graceful 
stems,  but  the  plants  themselves  are 
low  on  the  ground.  These  give  you 
the  airiness  and  grace  needed.  There 
are  the  pansies,  also,  which  are  bien- 
nials  but  they  sometimes  act  as  peren" 
nials  here.  Dianthus — pinks  or  hardy 
carnations — bloom  early  and  late  if 
you  keep  the  old  bloom  cut  and  they 
are  so  very  fragrant,  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  want  them  for  that  reason 
alone.  Then  by  all  means,  try  the 
miniature  roses.  These  are  really 
something,  when  planted  as  specimen 
plants  or  in  mass  effects.  I’m  sure 
you  all  know  them.  Have  you  ever 
tried  them  in  pots  around  the  patio, 
or  planted  in  masses  around  your  out¬ 
door  living  rooms? 

For  fall,  of  course,  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  the  best  known  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  best  liked  of  all.  The  colors 
are  breath-taking  and  all  are  easily 
grown.  There  is  also.  Campanula 
carpatica  which  grown  in  masses  is 
very  lovely — a  cloud  of  blue  and 
white.  Possibly  you  know  them  as 
harebells. 

And  don’t  forget  the  mints, 
thymes,  and  chives  near  the  edges  for 
if  these  are  bruised  or  brushed  against 
there  is  an  immediate  burst  of  frag¬ 
rance  all  about,  which  is  delightful. 

If  you  have  a  hot,  dry,  difficult 


place  to  keep  anything  in  bloom  and 
want  something  really  different  try 
the  Sedums.  There  are  dot;ens  of  va¬ 
rieties,  colors  and  si2ies.  They  change 
color  in  all  seasons,  and  they  all  bloom 
profusely.  I  have  them  on  a  hot, 
sandy,  dry  wall  on  the  north  side  of 
our  place  which  faces  south  and  gets 
full  sun,  summer  and  winter,  and 
they  are  truly  lovely.  There  are  the 
Trailing  Sedums — Ewers,  which  has 
rosy  bloom  in  August.  For  spots  of 
color,  Sieboldi  has  coral  edged  leaves 
which  turn  smoky  purple  in  the  fall. 
The  tallest  of  the  common  Sedums  is 
Showy  Stonecrop — which  is  good  for 
filling  blank  spaces  when  the  tulips 
are  through.  All  sedums  are  shallow 
rooted  and  won’t  compete  with  your 
bulbs.  Try  potting  some  for  around 
your  terrace.  Ellacombe  makes  a  leafy 
green  spread  which  turns  a  gypsy  red 
in  cold  weather  and  has  orange  yel¬ 
low  blossoms.  Leafy  Stonecrop  has 
smoky  pink  blossoms  on  short  stems. 
Spanish  Stonecrop  is  another  fast¬ 
growing  sedum  with  brilliant  green 
stems  and  tiny  yellow  starry  blossoms, 
which  are  a  delight. 

These  are  but  a  few,  but  if  you 
try  them  I’ll  guarantee  that  you’ll 
love  them  and  want  every  new  va¬ 
riety  you  can  find.  Try  them  in  ar¬ 
rangements  and  dish  gardens. 


With  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past  season  fresh  in  your  mind, 
start  now  to  plan  for  needed  additions  and  improvements  for  next  season. 
Put  these  ideas  down  on  paper  so  that  you  will  not  forget  them  when  spring 
comes  around.  Planning  is  part  of  the  pleasure  of  gardening. 

sii  :is  ^  ❖ 

A  garden  may  be  beautiful  because  of  its  good  plan,  its  good  plants,  its 
good  maintenance,  or  better  yet  because  of  all  three  of  these  things.  Neatness 
is  the  one  thing  that  costs  little  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Take 
off  the  old  bloom  stalks  and  the  plants  that  are  entirely  thru  for  the  year. 
Trim  back  the  rampant  things  that  are  lopping  over  the  walks,  but  do  not 
cut  off  green,  growing  stems  unless  you  are  willing  to  forego  bloom  the  next 
year.  Many  plants,  especially  the  bulbs  like  tulips,  must  store  up  energy  for 
the  next  season’s  bloom  by  their  growth  after  this  year’s  bloom. 


Silverlace  vine  over  fence  at  Horticulture  House. 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  BACK  OF  THE 
PERENNIAL  BORDER 

By  Mrs.  Harracena  Newman 


These  plants  which  I  am  suggest' 
ing  are  nice  for  the  tall  back' 
ground  of  your  perennial  border.  Of 
course,  these  are  only  suggestions  and 
not  all  should  be  used,  nor  are  these 
all  that  can  be  used.  Remember  ah 
ways  to  plant  in  groups  for  mass  color 
effects  and  to  prevent  “spottiness.” 

For  Spring  the  climbing  roses  and 
silver  lace  vine  are  nice,  if  you  have 
a  high  fence,  trellis  or  lattice  work 
support.  Try  a  grape  vine  also.  When 
not  in  bloom  the  foliage  of  these  are 
very  attractive. 

For  a  tall  spike  formation  you 
might  use  delphinium.  The  range  of 
color  is  rather  wide;  from  dark  blue 
to  the  very  light  blues,  white,  art 
shades  to  almost  red.  These  may  re' 
quire  a  little  more  care  than  some 
plants;  but  repay  in  beauty.  They 
may  have  to  be  staked  if  not  protect' 
ed  from  the  wind.  If  the  first  bloom 
is  cut  to  the  ground,  they  will  give 


a  second  bloom  later  in  the  fall,  but 
not  as  tall  as  the  first  growth.  Fox' 
glove  or  digitalis,  which  is  a  biennial, 
is  very  beautiful,  about  four  feet 
high.  Monkshood  or  aconitum  comes 
in  several  shades  of  blue  and  blooms 
in  July  and  August,  as  does  Tritoma, 
or  red  hot  poker  as  you  may  know  it, 
which  also  combines  nicely  with  the 
day  lilies  or  hermerocallis. 

For  lacy  mass  effects  the  white 
daisy'like  boltonia  blooms  late  in  Au' 
gust,  as  does  the  spireas,  white  astilbe, 
Japonica  or  pink  astilbe,  Davidii. 
These  latter  have  plume'like  flowers. 
These  die  back  in  the  fall  and  make 
new  growth  each  year.  Their  height 
is  about  five  feet.  Rich  moist  soil  is 
best  for  these.  For  lovely  foliage  as 
well  as  for  plume'like  bloom,  try 
meadow  rue  or  thalictrum.  It  comes 
in  light  yellow  or  purple  colors.  An' 
other  is  lythrum,  which  is  almost  a 
“must”  in  every  garden  for  its  lovely 
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spire  of  gay  flowers.  The  tall  white 
ageratum,  Valeriana,  is  another  in 
this  group.  Transplant  the  increase 
either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  I  would 
recommend  spring  for  this  locality. 

Don’t  overlook  the  tall  lilies — white 
regal  and  the  centifolium,  which  is 
a  hybrid  of  the  regal.  Also,  yellow 
Henrii,  or  the  orange  red  tiger  lily. 
All  lilies  are  best  planted  in  groups 
of  three,  five  or  more. 

If  you  have  room  for  the  coarse 
foliage  plants,  such  as  the  intense  blue 
Chinese  forget^meuiot,  anchusa,  heli" 
anthus  (one  of  the  highly  developed 
sunflowers)  with  their  color  range 
from  yellow  to  almost  red,  the  yellow 
yarrow,  achillea  and  the  steel  blue 
globe  thistle,  echinops.  All  of  these 
are  excellent  cut  flowers  and  for  dry- 
ing  for  winter  bouquets,  the  lovely 
steel  blue  and  yellow  combination  to- 
gether  with  the  cone  of  the  cone- 
flower,  rudbeckia,  are  unexcelled. 

For  late  fall  bloom,  the  tall  fall 
asters,  Michaelmas  daisy,  and  the  tall 
chrysanthemums  will  give  you  a  riot 
of  color  until  snow.  If  you  have  a 
spot  you  wish  to  hide,  either  in  your 
own  or  your  neighbor’s  garden,  plant 
some  of  the  new  hollyhocks.  Althea 
is  a  beauty,  and  goldenrod  or  golden 
glow.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  hay  fever, 
for  they  are  not  the  guilty  parties; 
the  pollen  from  the  rag  weed  can 
settle  on  any  flower. 

From  your  catalogues  and  garden 
books,  select  the  colors  and  plants  for 
the  background  that  fit  into  the  plan 
you  have  made.  They  should  comple¬ 
ment  your  home  inside  and  out,  and 
you. 


SHINYLEAF 

YELLOWHORN 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolium 

TlilS  large  shrub  is  not  well  known 
in  the  area,  yet  it  apparently  is 
very  hardy  and  easy  to  grow.  The 
leaves,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  sim¬ 


ilar  to  mountainash  or  sumac.  It  de¬ 
velops  a  rather  coarse  open  growth 
a  little  like  sumac.  The  flowers,  as 
the  picture  shows,  are  rather  nice  and 
they  are  followed  by  chestnut-like 
fruits  which  give  the  plant  its  com¬ 
mon  name  of  “Chinese  Chestnut.” 

Few  nurserymen  handle  the  plant 
so  they  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Speci¬ 
mens  have  been  growing  in  City  Park, 
Washington  Park  and  Sunken  Gar¬ 
dens  for  many  years.  When  our  new 
Botanic  Garden  gets  going  this  is  one 
of  the  sort  of  plants  that  will  be 
made  available  for  growers. 
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CHLOROSIS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

By  L.  C.  Chadwick, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Reprinted  by  Permission  of  Arborist’s  News 


*  This  is  a  very  timely  topic  for  our 
area.  While  it  is  written  for  the  East  it 
applies,  with  little  modification,  to  our 
conditions.  Dr.  Chadwick  is  one  of  the 
leading  tree  experts  of  this  county. — Ed. 

N  SEVERAL  occasions  in  the 
past,  the  results  of  experiments 
for  the  control  of  chlorosis  have  been 
reported.  There  has  been  a  demand 
for  the  current  recommendations  for 
soil  treatment.  These  recommenda^ 
tions  are  given  below. 

Chlorosis  first  appears  as  a  yellow^ 
ing  of  the  leaves  between  the  veins, 
gradually  includes  the  whole  leaf  and 
finally  causes  a  curling  and  dying  of 
the  margins.  Further  stages  of  de^ 
dine  cause  a  deformed  and  dieTack 
condition  of  the  branches.  Chlorosis 
occurs  more  often  in  pin  oak  than 
other  ornamentals,  but  it  is  not  un- 
usual  to  find  it  on  sweet  gum,  some 
maples,  a2;aleas  and  rhododendrons. 
(In  Colorado  it  is  often  noticeable  on 
Flowering  Quince,  Ninebark  and  Bar^ 
berry.  Ed.) 

The  cause  of  chlorosis  is  generally 
considered  to  be  due  to  lack  of  avaib 
able  iron  to  the  chlorotic  parts  of  the 
plant.  Several  investigators  have  in^ 

.  dicated  that  plants  chlorotic  from  lack 
of  available  iron  contain  as  much  or 
more  total  iron  per  weight  of  tissue 
than  do  non-chlorotic  plants.  This 
statement  points  to  the  fact  that  cer^ 
tain  internal  conditions  render  un- 
available  to  the  chlorotic  parts  the 
iron  already  present  in  the  plant.  Iron 
may  be  present  in  the  soil  but  un¬ 
available  to  the  plant  because  of  un¬ 
favorable  soil  reaction.  For  the  iron 
to  remain  available  the  soil  must  be 
quite  acid. 

Various  methods  of  treating  chlo¬ 
rosis  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 


recommended.  One  of  the  methods 
that  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory 
is  soil  treatment. 

Recommended  Method 
of  Control 

MATERIAL  TO  APPLY:  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  Iron  sulfate 
(Ferrous  sulfate),  finely  ground  sul¬ 
fur,  Aluminum  sulfate.  Ammonium 
sulfate. 

RATE  OF  APPLICATION : 
Trees — 2J/2-3  lbs.  per  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  of  tree  trunk.  Use  the  heavier 
application  for  trees  over  6  inches  in 
trunk  diameter  and  on  high  alkaline 
soils. 

Shrubs— Applications  based  on  pH 
of  the  soil.  Apply  1-1 J/2  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  for  each  half  pH  above  pH 
6.0  per  100  square  feet  of  bed  area. 
The  heavier  applications  can  be  used 
in  silty  or  clay  soils. 

TIME  OF  APPLICATION :  Early 
in  the  spring  or  as  soon  as  the  symp¬ 
toms  appear  in  late  spring  or  summer. 

FREQUENCY  OF  APPLICA¬ 
TION  :  Repeat  the  application  in 
three  or  four  weeks  if  improvement 
does  not  result  from  the  initial  appli¬ 
cation.  Repeat  again  the  following 
spring  if  chlorotic  foliage  develops. 
In  high  alkaline  soils  one  or  more  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  necessary  each  year. 

METHOD  OF  APPLICATION: 
Follow  the  usual  methods  of  tree  and 
shrub  fertili2;ation. 

Broadcast :  This  method  can  be 
used  for  shrubs  and  small  trees  where 
the  soil  can  be  worked.  The  chem¬ 
ical  mixture  should  be  hoed  and  wa¬ 
tered  in. 

Punch-bar:  The  use  of  a  punch-bar 
or  an  electric  or  compressed  air  driven 
soil  auger  or  drill  is  a  common  and 
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economical  method  of  tree  fertiliza^ 
tion  and  is  usable  for  treating  trees 
for  chlorosis.  The  chemical  mixture 
should  be  applied  in  holes  distributed 
evenly  beneath  the  spread  of  the 
branches.  Start  the  holes  relatively 
close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
space  them  evenly,  15T8  inches  apart. 


over  the  area.  Make  the  holes  12T5 
inches  deep.  Distribute  the  chemical 
mixture  evenly  in  each  hole,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  over  one-half  pound  per  hole. 

SUBSEQUENT  MEASURES;  An 
ample  supply  of  moisture  will  aid  in 
the  stimulation  of  growth  and  give  a 
quicker  response  to  the  treatment. 


ROADSIDE  BUSINESSES  MAY  BE 

BEAUTIFUL 


The  above  picture  shows  a  very 
attractive  roadside  stop  on  the 
west  side  of  Rabbit-Ears  Pass.  They 
have  made  use  of  their  natural  setting 
looking  out  over  the  beautiful  Yampa 
Valley  and  designed  this  station  to 


fit  into  the  landscape  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  ugly  blot  on  the  roadside.  I 
am  sure  that  this  consideration  for 
attractiveness  and  beauty  will  also  be 
profitable  to  the  owners  and  to  the 
whole  community. 


TS  SELECTION  of  plants  for  north 
side  areas  really  difficult?  The  pic^ 
tures  here  show  a  sunless  spot  in  Mr. 
P.  J.  Ferretti’s  garden  near  Sloans 
Lake.  They  were  taken  in  the  spring 
in  bulb  time.  The  Tulips  were  care^ 
fully  selected  from  the  Breeder  type 
in  tones  of  yellow,  bron2;e,  maroon- 
red  and  soft,  pale  coppery-orange; 
quite  different  in  effect  from  others 
in  the  sunny  parts  of  the  garden.  This 
fall,  late,  he  will  add  botanical  Tu¬ 
lips,  T.  chrysantha,  clusiana,  greigii 
and  persica,  all  of  low  growth,  which 
especially  fit  this  situation. 

Mr.  Ferretti  began  his  small  north- 
of-the-garage  planting  with  but  a  few 
ferns.  Columbine  and  Vinca  minor; 
last  fall  he  added  other  ferns,  ostrich, 
lady,  Colorado  male  and  maidenhair. 
There  was  a  little  question  about  a 
Clematis  jackmanni  which  started  up 
the  wall  of  the  garage  while  an 
Euonymus,  he  wondered  about,  is 
shouldering  its  way  up  the  wall  also 
and  growing  with  splendid  vigor. 

Many  more  plants  that  will  endure 
shade  could  be  used  here  if  the  width 
of  the  border  were  greater- — Funkia, 
Anchusa  myosotidiflora,  Bleedingheart 
and  the  fernleaf  Spirea  filipendula 
with  its  fine  white  bloom.  Saxifraga 
cordifolia  would  do  well  here,  too. 
This  saxifrage  takes  rank  definitely 
at  the  head  of  all  large-leaved  plants 
and  looks  well  associated  with  ferns. 


A  GOOD  eil 


With  one  of  the  few  that  knows 
the  value  of  shade  in  a  garden  and 
with  such  a  limited  space  to  grow 
shade-loving  plants,  there  is  a  hope 
that  someday  there  will  be  more  room 
for  growing  the  fine  Aconite,  Dicen¬ 
tra  eximia.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Poly- 
gonatum  (Solomons  Seal),  Thalic- 
trum  (low  meadowrue),  Trillium  and 
so  many  others.  Look  out  for  the 
creeping  buttercup,  whose  name  quite 
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Fingers  in  the  Soil 

From  a  story  of  The  Children’s  Garden  of 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

By  Frances  M.  Miner 

Often  the  idea  has  been  expressed 
that  every  child  should  have  a  puppy. 
Every  child  should  also  have  a  gar^ 
den,  for  only  in  the  garden  can  he 
learn  to  evaluate  the  true  importance 
of  plant  life.  A  puppy  is  a  living 
thing,  so  is  a  plant.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  both. 

The  challenge  of  succesfully  grow' 
ing  beets,  onions,  corn  and  tomatoes 
carries  with  it  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
individual  accomplishment.  This  is 
more  lasting  than  soup  greens  and 
salad.  The  ability  to  work  hard 
either  together  or  alone,  to  respect  the 
rights  and  property  of  others  and  to 
have  a  good  time  on  the  job — these 
too,  are  part  of  the  harvest. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE 
TWINFLOWER? 

If  you  happen  to  have  an  acid' 
humus  area  (pH  5),  and  damp,  this 
lovely  Linnaea  is  ideal.  It  is  a  fast 
creeper,  only  a  few  inches  high,  with 
A2;aleadike  pink  flowers.  It  is  more 
or  less  evergreen  and  requires  partial 
shade.  You  hear  of  this  plant  some' 
times,  as  deervine  and  also  twin  sisters. 
Named  for  Linnaeus.  H.  F. 


inadequately  describes  its  activities. 

This  small  spot  is  watered  carc' 
fully,  but  watering,  anyhow,  simple 
as  it  seems,  is  really  one  of  the  subtlest 
and  most  vital  secrets  of  success  in 
all  gardening. 

Although  devoting  eight  to  ten 
hours  per  day  to  his  business,  Mr. 
Ferretti  still  finds  time  to  maintain 
one  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Den¬ 
ver. 
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WATER  AS  A  GROWTH  FACTOR 

From  Rotary  Tillage  Talks  by  Milwaukee  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 

As  Written  by  Alex  Klose. 


OF  all  the  things  which  are  part  of 
our  marvelous  universe,  nothing 
serves  a  wider  range  of  usefulness 
than  water  in  its  varied  forms.  Be' 
cause  of  its  value  and  need,  water 
covers  more  than  two'thirds  of  the 
Earth’s  surface.  This  rather  elemen' 
tary  fact,  familiar  to  every  grade 
school  student,  takes  on  an  added  im' 
portance  and  interest  when  considered 
in  its  application  to  gardening. 

The  large  percentage  of  water — 
the  river  of  life,  in  its  everchanging 
forms,  is  an  example  of  what  might 
be  called  an  over^worked  miracle — so 
common,  in  fact,  that  often  the  mirac' 
ulous  in  it  is  not  seen.  Actually, 
water  is  the  vehicle  upon  which  and 
whereby  all  physiological  processes 
are  dependent  and  made  possible.  This 
is  just  another  way  of  saying — all  life 
is  dependent  upon  water  and  cannot 
function  properly  unless  the  correct 
amount  is  present  at  the  required 
time. 

Although  water  does  not  always 
have  the  same  general  influence  as 
some  of  the  other  growth  factors,  it 
can  be  placed  near  the  head  of  the 
list  in  importance.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  structural  modification  and 
adaptation  of  plants  in  their  distribu' 
tion,  adjustment,  and  response  to  var' 
iations  in  the  moisture  supply.  The 
difference  in  general  appearance  be' 
tween  the  cacti  of  the  desert  and 
water  lilies  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  is  found  between  temperate  or 
tropic  2;one  species.  Therefore,  the 
cacti  will  not  survive  under  swampy 
conditions,  nor  the  water  lily  in  the 
desert.  This  may  at  first  seem  so  ob' 
vious  as  to  appear  ridiculous,  and  yet, 
a  large  number  of  growers  actually 
provide  almost  desert'like  conditions 
for  the  water'loving  plants,  and  a 


swamp'like  environment  for  those, 
who  in  the  language  of  the  gardener, 
will  not  tolerate  “wet  feet”. 

To  help  understand  how  a  lack  or 
oversupply  of  water  can  become  a 
limiting  growth  factor,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  grower  to  have  some  knowh 
edge  of  the  basic  part  it  plays  in  the 
life  of  a  plant.  Water  is  both  an  im' 
portant  plant  constituent  and  a  uni' 
versal  one,  because  there  are  no  water' 
free  plant  tissues.  The  amount  of 
water  contained  in  the  plant  will  vary 
with  the  species,  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  growing,  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  Usually,  the  harder  the 
wood — the  less  moisture  it  contains. 
Oakwood,  therefore,  contains  less 
moisture  than  willow — heart  wood  less 
than  sap  wood,  and,  as  the  dormant 
season  approaches,  or  as  the  plant 
reaches  maturity,  the  moisture  content 
of  wood  and  other  tissues  de' 
creases.  As  a  result,  the  moisture 
content  of  an  apple  twig  in  winter 
may  be  as  low  as  45  %,  while  in  sum' 
mer  it  may  contain  60  to  65%. 

Early  in  spring  the  moiture  con' 
tent  of  the  stem  of  a  young  rapidly 
growing  tomato  plant  may  be  as  high 
as  90%  while  two  weeks  later,  after 
having  been  properly  hardened  for 
transplanting,  it  may  be  only  70%. 
Too  often  a  consideration  of  the  im' 
portance  of  moisture  is  limited  only 
to  the  part  it  plays  as  a  carrier  of 
soil  nutrients,  with  no  thought  being 
given  to  the  absorption  reactions 
which  it  brings  about  in  the  minute 
stomato  openings  in  the  leaf. 

Most  of  the  insect  and  disease  con' 
trol  programs  are  carried  on  primarily 
to  protect  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  upon 
which  90%  of  the  final  growth  de' 
velopment  is  dependent.  The  idea  of 
this  leaf  protection  program  can  be 
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still  further  extended  to  include  the 
thought  that  the  grower  is  actually 
guarding  the  stomato,  or  breathers, 
which  are  part  of  every  leaf  structure. 
These  breathers,  or  small  openings, 
are  designed  to  expose  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  they  absorb  carbon  diox¬ 
ide.  This  carbon  dioxide  cannot  be 
absorbed  unless  moisture  is  present  in 
large  amounts  and  in  a  steady  and 
constant  supply. 

Almost  50  gallons  of  water  are 
needed  to  produce  1  pound  of  dry 
matter  in  corn.  This  suggests  that 
unless  50  gallons  are  available  to  each 
corn  plant,  it  cannot  manufacture  a 
normal  amount  of  dry  weight  mater¬ 
ial,  consisting  of  the  nutrients  brought 
up  form  the  soil,  and  the  carbon  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  A  nor¬ 
mal  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is 
usually  associated  with  steady  rapid 
growth,  tenderness  and  crispness  in 
texture  of  the  produce. 

The  hearts  of  celery,  for  example, 
are  crisp  because  they  contain  more 
water  than  the  fibrous  leaf  stalks  of 
the  same  plants.  String  beans  with  a 
normal  moisture  content  snap  apart 
with  a  clean  break  under  slight  pres¬ 
sure.  As  a  rule,  home  grown  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  prepared  for  table 
use  as  soon  as  harvested  are  of  higher 
quality,  both  in  flavor  and  in  food 
value,  than  those  which  are  consumed 
several  hours  or  days  after  picking. 
The  difference  in  quality  and  flavor  is 
very  pronounced  in  such  vegetables  as 
sweet  corn  and  peas,  whose  sugar 
content  changes  to  starch  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  picking. 

The  reduction  in  quality  is  due  to 
moisture  loss  which  sets  ofF  a  series 
of  chemical  reactions  affecting  the 
flavor,  the  fiber,  and  the  food  value  of 
the  fruits.  This  suggests  that  care  be 
exercised  to  maintain  a  maximum  food 
value.  Some  thought  given  to  the 
selection  of  varieties  will  result  in 


higher  quality.  Many  types  of  small 
fruit,  in  spite  of  their  favorable 
growth  habits,  might  not  be  too  de¬ 
sirable  for  canning  or  free2;ing  pur¬ 
poses  because  of  their  high  moisture 
content.  This  is  especially  true  when 
ripening  occurs  during  a  prolonged 
rainy  spell  which  has  been  preceded 
by  a  draught-like  condition.  Likewise, 
some  strains  of  potatoes  do  not  be¬ 
come  mealy  when  cooked  or  baked 
because  of  the  influence  that  moisture 
has  on  their  starch  content. 

The  winter  hardiness  of  plants  is 
very  often  erroneously  associated  with 
only  the  growth  factor — temperature. 
This  somewhat  mistaken  idea  is  per¬ 
haps  the  result  of  their  catalogue  de¬ 
scription.  Such  listings  represent  the 
hardiness  of  a  plant  by  stating  that  it 
is  native  to  some  far  northern  country 
where  the  winter  temperatures  may 
go  as  low  as  forty  degrees  below  zero. 
As  a  result,  gardeners  conclude  that 
because  they  live  in  an  area  where 
winter  temperatures  drop  only  to  the 
zero  point,  or  slightly  below,  such 
plants  will  survive  under  their  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  selection  of  plant  material  based 
on  such  a  conclusion  is  done  without 
considering  the  relationships  which 
exist  between  all  growth  factors.  In 
this  particular  instance,  moisture  is 
largely  the  determining  hardiness  fac¬ 
tor.  This  means,  that  in  addition  to 
temperature,  all  the  processes  which 
occur  in  the  plant  as  a  result  of  the 
type  of  soil,  its  moisture-holding  and 
nutrient  capacity,  help  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  withstand  even 
moderate  winters.  Therefore,  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil  late  in 
the  season  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
maturing  or  hardening  of  the  tissues 
of  the  plants.  Thus,  the  shoots  of  a 
raspberry  plant,  the  twig  of  an  apple, 
or  the  cane  of  a  rose  may  contain 
5  5  %  water  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall,  at  which  time  they  are  very  ten- 
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der  and  sensitive  to  cold.  But,  as 
the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  de¬ 
creases  in  late  November,  the  same 
plants  will  be  able  to  withstand  severe 
freezing  because  their  moisture  con¬ 
tent  has  also  been  reduced  10  to 
15%.  This  suggests  that  hardiness 
to  cold  is  related  to  the  water  content 
of  the  plant  tissues.  However,  the 
moisture  content  of  the  cells  alone 
does  not  entirely  determine  the  hardi¬ 
ness  or  the  resistance  of  a  plant  to 
cold. 

For  example,  a  tomato,  melon,  or 
some  other  soft  succulent  type  of 
plant  may  he  killed  by  a  temperature 
of  thirty  to  thirty-two  degrees,  even 
though  it  contains  less  water  than  a 
cabbage  plant,  which  is  not  perma¬ 
nently  injured  by  temperatures  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees.  Hence, 
more  depends  on  the  form  or  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  water  is  held  in  the 
plant  tissues  than  in  its  total  amount 
or  percentage;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
infers  that  all  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  growth  factors  team  together. 

Some  of  the  water  in  the  plant  tis¬ 
sues  is  free — that  is,  it  is  a  type  of 
water  in  which  very  little  or  nothing 
is  dissolved.  Water  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  form  of  thin  films 
surrounding  the  cells  and  the  cavities 
between  them.  This  water  within  the 
cells  occurs  in  two  forms.  One  in 
which  the  various  substances,  such  as 
the  nutrients,  are  held  in  solution  is 
spoken  of  as  osmotically-held  or  bound 
water — that  is,  when  it  is  combined 
with  some  of  the  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  cell  to  form  a  kind  of 
jelly-like  semi-solid  mass.  Sometimes 
this  is  referred  to  as  colloidally-held 
water.  Only  free  water  freezes  at 
thirty-two  degrees  or  slightly  below; 
osmotically-held  water  at  still  lower 
temperatures.  The  larger  the  percent¬ 
age  of  water  held  in  the  colloidal 
form,  the  slower  the  freezing- — mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  less  water  is  frozen 


at  a  given  temperature,  resulting  in  a 
greater  resistance  of  the  plant  to  cold. 

Ripening  and  maturing  or  harden¬ 
ing  processes  affect  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  the  osmotically  and  colloid¬ 
ally  held  water  within  the  cells,  there¬ 
by  preventing  them  from  freezing. 
The  reason  some  plants  cannot  be  ma¬ 
terially  hardened  by  the  same  process 
employed  with  other  plants  (namely, 
lowering  the  temperatures  and  the 
amount  of  water  applied) ,  is  that 
these  treatments  have  little  effect  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  col¬ 
loidal  constituents. 

Plants  native  to  colder  regions  of 
the  earth,  therefore,  cannot  always  be 
grown  in  other  sections  where  tem¬ 
peratures  are  the  same  or  higher,  be¬ 
cause  the  growth  factor,  moisture,  and 
its  relationship  to  all  the  others — tem¬ 
perature,  nutrients,  and  the  like,  are 
not  present  in  a  desirable  form  or  at 
a  given  time. 

A  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
water  retained  by  a  plant  and  the 
quantity  required  for  average  growth 
indicates  its  importance  in  the  won¬ 
derful  plan  of  Nature.  An  analysis 
of  plant  tissues  indicates  the  presence 
of  only  small  amounts  of  absorbed 
minerals.  Under  field  conditions  the 
exact  concentration  of  minerals  in 
solution  is  not  positively  known.  For 
example,  it  is  not  known  if  an  ounce 
of  some  mineral  material  added  to  a 
given  amount  of  water  is — or  is  not — 
in  the  proper  proportion.  For  this 
reason  some  of  the  soil  testing  work 
which  is  done  might  be  considered 
only  as  estimates.  Very  often  low  soil 
readings  are  obtained  from  fields 
which  have  produced  average  yields. 
Conversely,  especially  in  greenhouse 
operations,  poor  plant  growth  devel¬ 
ops  from  soil  whose  analysis  shows 
a  high  plant  nutrient  content.  These 
variations  between  the  soil  readings 
and  plant  growth  are  due  largely  to 
the  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil. 
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The  huge  supply  of  water  required 
by  a  plant  is  related  to  its  absorption 
of  carbon  found  in  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air.  After  removing  the  carbon 
from  the  compound,  it  sets  free  the 
oxygen,  a  vital  life-sustaining  element. 
When  this  process  takes  place,  a  cer^ 
tain  amount  of  energy  is  immediately 
released  or  stored  for  future  use.  All 
fuels  are  basically  carbon  products, 
made  when  green  plants  absorb  the 
energy  from  the  sun  if  moisture  is 
present  in  the  leaf  cells.  Thus  begins 
the  carbon-oxygen  cycle,  which  points 
out  and  emphasi2;es  that  nothing  on 
this  earth  is  self-sufficient,  but  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  an  endless  number  of 
cooperative  helps  established  in  a  well 
balanced  process. 

One  of  the  important  contributing 
constituents  of  this  process  is  soil  and 
its  physical  structure  which  deter¬ 
mines  its  moisture-holding  capacity. 
The  physical  structure  of  soil  is  based 
on  the  percentage  of  gravel,  sand,  silt, 
and  clay  which  makes  up  its  frame¬ 
work.  An  examination  of  three  broad 
classes  of  soil — a  sand,  a  loam,  and  a 
clay  will  show  how  its  physical  struc¬ 
ture  is  related  to  its  moisture-holding 
capacities. 

Spread  out  in  the  surface  of  four 
feet  of  an  acre  of  moist,  sandy,  coarse 
soil  there  are  more  than  forty-five 
square  miles  of  water  from  which  the 
root  hairs  of  plants  draw  their  re¬ 
quirements.  A  good  loam  presents 
270  square  miles,  while  the  finest  clay 
soils  carry  1200  square  miles  of  water 
per  acre  of  field.  From  this  wide 
range  of  surface  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  there  is  such  broad  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  production  capacities  of 
various  soils.  This  variation  is  due 
to  physical  or  surface  area  only,  even 
when  the  chemical  natures  are  simi¬ 
lar.  A  further  examination  of  the 
soil  surfaces  helps  to  determine  the 
productive  capacity  of  a  garden.  The 
thickness  of  water  layer  left  behind 


in  a  sandy  coarse  soil  twenty-four 
hours  after  a  rain  is  only  four  to  six 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  loam  soils 
having  a  higher  internal  surface  are 
able  to  retain  from  24  to  50  pounds 
while  the  clay  soils  can  hold  as  much 
as  3  5  to  40  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Much  of  the  available  plant  nutri¬ 
ent  of  soils  is  in  a  soluble  form.  This 
suggests  that  soils  of  good  physical 
structure  when  supplied  with  amounts 
of  moisture  equal  to  their  maximum 
holding  capacity  will  be  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  By  the  same  token,  much  of 
this  valuable  plant  nutrient  material 
is  lost  from  sand  in  the  drainage 
which  carries  it  to  the  ocean,  or  to 
underground  storage  beds,  where  fu¬ 
ture  generations  will  discover  it  as 
fertili2;er  deposits. 

The  size  of  the  soil  particles  is 
therefore  related  to  the  power  of  its 
retention  of  the  water  film  which  re¬ 
duces  loss  of  nutrients  by  leaching. 
Here  again,  the  importance  of  proper 
physical  soil  structure  is  apparent,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  structure  which  determines 
the  amount  of  water  which  will  re¬ 
main.  Any  water  which  remains  after 
the  holding-capacity  of  the  soil  is 
reached  permits  the  leaching  of  plant 
nutrients  and  upsets  a  normal  biologi¬ 
cal  activity.  Although  appearing  con¬ 
tradictory,  soils  which  drain  poorly 
or  slowly  lose  more  of  the  soluble 
plant  nutrients  through  under-drain- 
age  than  those  which  drain  normally. 

The  growth  factor,  moisture,  as¬ 
sumes  an  added  importance  when  a 
plant  is  compared  to  a  complicated 
water  works  system  which  is  continu¬ 
ally  transporting  water.  The  roots  of 
the  plant  might  be  considered  as  small 
conveying  tubes  which  are  centered  in 
the  stem  and  trunk  of  the  plant,  and 
the  leaves  as  tiny  nozzles  which  are 
constantly  ejecting  moisture  into  the 
air.  An  average  size  apple  tree  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  mi¬ 
nute  spray  openings  in  its  leaves.  The 
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amount  of  water  which  is  transpire'd 
from  the  stomato  openings  totals  an 
unbelievable  volume.  For  example,  if 
the  corn  patch  growing  in  the  vegC' 
table  garden  would  accumulate  all  of 
the  moisture  thrown  into  the  air  by 
the  leaves,  a  five-foot  deep  lake  of 
water  would  be  formed  at  the  end  of 
a  oneTundred'day  growing  season. 
Because  water  is  such  an  important 
growth  factor,  340  cubic  miles  of  it 
fall  every  day  on  the  planet  Earth. 
This  is  equal  to  16  million  tons  of 
water  in  the  form  of  rain  per  second. 

Because  of  the  important  functions 
of  water  in  all  stages  of  plant  growth, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  gardener 
to  apply  every  available  soil  conserve 
*ing  principle.  Among  these  are  the 
use  of  mulching  materials  such  as  hay, 
straw,  peat  moss,  wood  boards,  or 
stones.  All  these  materials  are  benc' 
ficial  not  only  because  they  lessen  soil 
evaporation  losses,  but  also  because  of 
their  ability  to  condense  moisture 
from  the  air.  This  condensation  OC' 
curs  because  the  same  physical  prin^ 
ciples  are  involved  as  those  which  are 
associated  with  the  dripping  of  cold 
water  conducting  pipes  in  a  basement. 

The  moisture  conserving  program 
for  next  year’s  garden  can  be  started 
this  fall  by  incorporating  compost  ma¬ 
nures  and  other  organic  material  with 
the  soil. 


Ready  fo  Plant 

JACKMAN  CLEMATIS  AND 
CLIMBING  ROSES 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY 
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“Mahers  of  licaiilifiil  Gardens’’ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 
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HAVE  A  DISH  OF  ALGAE, 
PLEASE! 

Scientists  claim  —  some,  that  is  — 
that  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  so  many  people  on  this  earth 
that  it  won’t  be  the  efficient  thing 
to  grow  beef  for  food.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  future  our  great-grand¬ 
children  may  have  learned  to  relish 
algae,  and  deep-sea  fishes.  Both  are 
found  to  be  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
with  pepper,  chili  sauce  or  tomato 
catsup,  I  suppose,  most  anything  can 
be  made  palatable.  Spinach,  move 
over! 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  al¬ 
ready  developing  an  algae  industry 
along  its  coast.  So  far  it  is  extracting 
alginic  acid,  a  substance  used  in  the 
textile  industry  for  strengthening 
wool  so  that  the  fibers  will  not  break 
on  tight  weaving.  Alginic  acid  is  also 
used  for  soaps,  lotions,  toothpaste, 
plastics  and  films. 

M.  W.  P. 


Sit  down  now  and  make  a  record 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  your 
plants  up  to  date.  This  will  be  invalu¬ 
able  when  planning  next  January. 


Evergreen  Spraying 
SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Coll  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 
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BRIGHTEN  UP  AND  PEP  UP  YOUR  LAWN  WITH 

Green  Bowers  Balanced  FERTILIZER 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  OTHER  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


NITROGEN  .  4% 

AVAILABLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID . 12% 

POTASH  .  4% 


INGREDIENTS 

NITROGEN  —  Derived  from  Ammonium  Sulphate — supplies  color  and  leaf 
growth. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID^ — From  Superphosphate — develops  root  system  and  sup¬ 
plies  rare  elements. 

POTASH — Produces  stronger  stems  and  improves  color  and  polish. 

CALCIUM  SULPHATE  (GYPSUM) — Improves  mechanical  condition  of  soil. 

SHEEP  MANURE — Heat  treated  and  finely  ground — develops  bacterial  action 
and  hastens  germination  of  seed. 

Scientifically  Prepared  Exclusively  For 

GREEN  BOWERS  NURSERY 

East  Exposition  and  South  Colorado  Blvd.  Denver,  Colorado 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 


#  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

®  Feeding 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 


Nationally  Affiliated 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


Office  Phone  KE  4776 
Residence  Phone  DE  6349 


Denver,  Colo. 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


Donors  to  the  Library 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Kunsmiller 

Carl  Jensen 

Frieda  Leppla 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Frank 

Dr.  Moras  Shubert 


THE  CONTEMPLATIVE 
GARDENER 

By  Jason  Hill 

A  NEW  BOOK  just  received  at 
Horticulture  House,  with  22  pages  of 
drawings  by  that  supreme  artist  of 
black  and  white,  John  Nash. 

With  such  a  visionary  name,  still 
this  is  strictly  a  practical  book  about 
gardening.  It  is  a  distillation  of  ex' 
perience  in  the  art  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  a  one^acre  pleasure  gar¬ 
den.  If  you  like  to*  think  and  not 
follow  some  model  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  you  will  enjoy  this  book, 
to  open  at  any  chapter;  it  could  have 
been  called  THE  ECONOMICAL 
GARDENER,  for  it  is  a  labor,  space 
and  money  saver,  dealing  with  minia¬ 
ture  wild  gardens,  miniature  herbace¬ 
ous  borders,  home-made  plants,  the 
technique  of  making  rock  gardens 
without  rocks  and  of  gardening  with¬ 
out  a  garden  to  garden  in.  The  au- 
’  thor  thinks  he  could  have  appropri¬ 
ately  called  his  book  THE  WAR¬ 
TIME  GARDENER,  also,  for  the 
art  of  making  a  little  money  go  a 
long  way  seems  to  be  his  concern. 


Perfect  Schedule.,  .Superb  Service.., 
Excellent  Food . , .  Undisturbed  Sleep 

Leave  Denver  5:30  p.m. 

Arrive  Salt  Lake  City  8:15  a.  m. 
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PERENNIALS 

Can  Be  Planted  All  Summer 

Let  us  make  that  blank  spot 
in  your  border  beautiful. 

POTTED  ROSES 

a  fine  selection  still  avail¬ 
able.  PauTs  Scarlet  Climber 
included. 

AMIDON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  St.  GR  4366 


£uij  MORE 
(^tou/  MORE 
mtl.  WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  GLendole  4737 


In  the  two  chapters,  “Something 
to  Look  at  in  Winter”  and  “The 
Evening  Garden,”  both  contemplative 
and  comforting,  you  might  gain  some 
peace  of  mind,  which  is  gardening’s 
chief  gift  to  man — a  gift  made  in¬ 
finitely  significant  in  these  times  of 
war. 

Helen  Fowler. 


CONTRACTOR’S  SOIL 

TAKE  NOTE.  With  all  these 


houses  springing  up  everywhere,  new 
gardens  are  being  constantly  made. 
It  is  very  important  to  watch  out 
for  the  blunders  some  builders  often 
make.  The  good  top  of  the  original 
soil  is  often  buried  under  a  layer  of 
solid  clay  or  sand  or  gravel,  dug  from 
the  foundations.  Even  garden  build¬ 
ers  are  not  always  blameless  in  this 
respect;  they  will  use  any  soil  that 
looks  good  to  surface  the  beds  while 
better  soil  is  left  unused  or,  more 
often,  buried  under  debris.  A  little 
digging  will  reveal  these  things  and 
if  it  does  take  a  little  extra  time  to 
bring  the  rich,  dark  soil  to  the  top, 
it  will  pay.  I  would  never  think  it 
too  much  work  to  go  down  eighteen 
inches  or  even  two  feet  to  find  the 
right  soil. 


H.  F. 


BLUE  FLAX 

Have  you  forgotten  the  blue  flax 
(Linum  perenne)  for  your  garden? 
I  keep  looking  for  it  but  scarcely  ever 
see  it.  It  is  of  particular  value  in  the 
perennial  border  because  of  its  light 
grace,  its  a2,ure  blue  flowers,  and  its 
delicate  pale-green  foliage.  The  flow¬ 
ers  bloom  only  until  noon  in  brilliant 
sunshine,  but  in  cloudy  weather  re¬ 
main  open  all  day.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  to  transplant  it  now  in  clumps 
with  soil  on  the  roots. 

H.  F. 


I 

i 


i 

I 
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A  SPANISH  GARDEN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  Joan  Parry 


1~NIFFICULT  growing  conditions 
have  often  acted  as  challenging 
stimulation  to  gardeners;  as  a  result 
they  have  created  a  very  individual 
type  of  garden.  A  definite  type  of 
Spanish  garden  has  developed  from 
such  conditions;  a  garden  that  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  hy  its  use  of  brick  and 
stone  for  form  and  practicability,  and 
by  bright  colored  plants  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  keeping  with  the  landscape, 
and  reveal  also  the  Spanish  love  for 
privacy  and  color.  Water  is  used  in 
a  score  of  diiferent  ways  to  add  cool¬ 
ness  and  lightness  in  welcome  con¬ 
trast. 

I  shall  remember  for  a  long  time  a 
small  Spanish  garden  I  saw  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  was  a  garden  within  the 
larger  garden  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ran¬ 


dall  Morgan  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Apart  from  its  extraordi¬ 
narily  restful  atmosphere  it  attracted 
my  attention  by  the  small  space  it 
covered,  and  the  ideas  it  gave  for 
small  city  gardens. 

I  cannot  now  remember  its  length, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  more  than 
60  feet,  but  I  do  know  its  width  be¬ 
cause  I  paced  it  there,  when  I  came 
on  it  one  summer  afternoon,  and  tried 
to  linger  as  long  as  possible. 

I  stepped  out  of  a  small  conserva¬ 
tory,  through  the  glass  door  and  the 
attractive  iron  gateway  beyond,  and 
looked  down,  past  the  small  jet  foun¬ 
tain  at  my  feet,  to  the  stone  seat 
backed  by  evefgreens  at  the  garden’s 
end.  On  either  side  of  this  central 
brick  path,  four  feet  wide,  was  a  line 
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FISHER  HAS  IT 

Barbecue  and  Picnic  Supplies 
Charcoal 


koJt  l-/a^cLwa^e  Gr. 

2322  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE  DENVER  6,  COLORADO 

FRemont  2791 


YOUR  COMPLETE  GARDEN 
CENTER 

Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming 
Soiltone,  Milorganite,  Pax 
Scotts  ScutI 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 


We  Hove 

DELPHINIUMS,  IRIS, 
PHLOX  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Dealers  for 

Atlas  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

Newman  Gardens 

5152  Newton  St.  GL  5147 


Fine  Selection  of  Potted  Nursery 
Stock 

Especially 

POTTED  ROSES  AND 
SHRUBBERY 

Rocky  Mountain  Nurseries 

4160  East  16th  Ave.  FR  2862 


of  evergreens  trained  into  arches,  and 
close  behind  them  was  a  low  wall  on 
which  stood  Spanish  earthenware 
vases  and  pots  full  of  pansies  and 
multicolored  calcelarias.  From  the 
brick  path  to  the  wall  on  either  side 
it  was  but  eight  feet,  so  that  the  en' 
tire  width  of  the  garden  was  no  more 
than  20  feet,  two  SToot  borders  of 
wall  and  evergreens  and  the  4  Toot 
brick  path. 

Here  was  a  garden  that  had  been 
designed  by  an  artist.  Exact  in  every 
detail  it  was  yet  utterly  simple,  and 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  of 
easy  maintenance.  Within  that  frame' 
work  I  could  think  of  many  other  ma' 
terials  that  could  be  used  to  suit  dif' 
ferent  localities.  In  Virginia  it  might 
be  box — in  Colorado  it  might  be  juni' 
per  or  pinion  pine  and  pots  of  white 
petunias  and  geraniums.  It  was  in 
fact  an  outdoor  room,  and  within  its 
framework  or  walls  might  be  fur' 
nished  with  whatever  material  an 
owner  might  choose.  There  are  few 
small  gardens  that  I  have  seen  so  well 
furnished,  so  well  designed  and  so 
easy  of  maintenance. 


Try  saving  a  few  seeds  of  your 
really  nice  flowers.  You  can  start 
them  in  boxes  in  the  house  next 
April. 
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EDWARD  P.  NEMAN,  IN  MEMORIAM 

‘'Ere  the  parting  hour  go  by 
^mc\,  thy  tablets  memory.” 


Tj^DWARD  P.  Neiman  was  horn 
in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1877.  He  married  Katharrynne  Ely 
Beeeher  of  Philadelphia,  in  1904. 

Coming  West  in  1906,  as  a  health 
seeker,  he  and  Mrs.  Neiman  went  to 
a  raneh  near  Albuquerque,  New  Mex' 
ieo.  Here,  undaunted  by  his  illness, 
he  faeed  the  vieissitudes  of  ranehing 
with  the  same  spirit  of  whimsical 
courage  we  came  to  know  so  well. 

Greeted  with  the  problem  of  milk' 
ing  a  cow  for  the  first  time,  his  com' 
ment  was,  ‘Tm  doing  fine,  but  she 
won't  cooperate.”  Faced  with  a  flock 
of  turkeys  which,  on  a  particular 
morning,  reeled  about  his  farm  yard, 
he  knew  adobe  for  the  first  time.  The 
turkeys  had  ventured  into  the  moist 
clay  till  their  feet  became  so  balled 
that  they  could  not  stand  up. 

After  four  months  of  such  adveii' 
tures,  however,  he  became  convinced 
of  two  things;  first,  that  ranching  was 
not  to  his  taste  and  second,  that  the 
West  was  giving  him  back  his  health. 

He,  therefore,  left  New  Mexico  and 
came  to  Denver  where  he  resumed  the 
work  with  which  he  was  familiar  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Park  Floral  Co. 
when  its  greenhouses  were  at  York 
and  Colfax. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  eii' 
tire  life  was  given  to  one  endeavor, 
so  that  his  work,  as  the  years  went 
by,  became  both  vocation  and  avoca' 
tion,  for,  while  carrying  on  a  success' 
ful  commercial  business,  he  continued 
his  production  of  new  varieties  of 
carnations,  a2;aleas,  and  hydrangeas 
with  notable  success,  and  with  coii' 
suming  interest  and  pleasure. 

In  1918  he  and  Mr.  Gillis  pur' 
chased  the  Park  Floral  Co.  and  a 
memorable  association  of  3  5  years  bc' 


Through  the  observant  eyes  of  a 
young  confrere,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  man  of  varied  capacity  and  rC' 
sourcefulness.  Here  was  the  “Senor' 
ita”,  a  carnation  of  outstanding  color, 
size  and  beauty,  but  with  a  particu' 
larly  undesirable  habit.  She  grew  ah 
ways  with  a  split  calyx.  Discard 
Scnorita?  No.  Mr.  Seiman  made  a 
clever  little  device  which  was  clipped 
to  calyx  while  the  flower  was  in  bud, 
then  was  removed  and,  with  fitting 
economy,  used  again  on  another  blos' 
som. 

The  newest  discoveries  were  tried 
and  adventured  with  for  good  or  ill. 
The  first  use  of  2,4'D  to  kill  weeds 
resulted  in  an  expensive  lesson.  The 
Cathedral  lawn  was  flawless,  but  a 
crop  of  chrysanthemums  was  lost,  for 
the  sprayer  was  washed,  but  not 
neutralized  with  the  proper  solution 
before  using  again.  Not  a  word  of 
complaint,  but  an  experience  gained. 

At  72,  his  spirit  was  as  venture' 
some  as  that  of  his  young  associate, 
at  whose  suggestion  he  built  a  new 
and  revolutionary  bulb  cellar.  Again 
an  untoward  accident.  Before  it  was 
scarcely  completed,  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  pyromaniac.  Never  a  word  of 
recrimination  or  complaint. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  initiative  and 
courage,  coupled  with  kindness,  which 
solved  organizational  difficulties  and 
created  opportunity  for  growth  with 
a  growing  industry. 

Thus  came  the  merger  of  Park 
Floral  Wholesale  Co.,  Flitch  Gar' 
dens  Wholesale  Co.,  and  Colo.  Flower 
Market,  to  become  Park'Elitch,  the 
organization  of  which  Mr.  Neiman 
was  president  for  13  years. 

Hybridizing  continued  with  out' 
standing  successes  and  Colorado's  car' 
nations,  among  them  his  splendid  deep 
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pink,  Phyllis  G.,  became  widely 
known. 

In  the  words  of  his  young  associate, 
“He  had  a  good  spirit,  he  was  fair, 
honest  and  upright.  He  had  an  ac¬ 
tive  mind  and  a  youthful  receptive¬ 
ness  to  new  ideas.” 

Edward  Neiman  conquered  many 
obstacles  in  the  course  of  his  72  years, 
but,  having  dominated  the  vicissitudes 
of  •  ill  health  many  times  in  his  life, 
he  met,  at  the  last,  great  duress. 

“If  in  the  paths  of  the  world 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing;  to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm.” 

And  so  this,  with  all  the  rest,  we 
remembered,  as  we  sat  in  the  quiet  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  on  June  4th,  1951,  with 
the  friends  of  so  many  years,  and, 
together,  bade  a  last  farewell. 

Anna  R.  Garrey. 


PARKS  FOR  LEARNING 

Extract  from  the  American  Nature  Study 
Society  News  Letter 

One  of  the  greatest  potential  uses 
of  parks,  and  a  non- destructive  one, 
remains  almost  untouched.  This  is 
the  opportunity  to  use  these  areas  for 
education. 

Visible  from  the  window,  around 
the  corner,  or  down  the  street  from 
many  classrooms  in  which  science  suf¬ 
fers  claustrophobia,  are  plots  of  park 
or  unused  land  on  which  a  whole 
pageant  of  nature’s  processes  goes  on 
undetected  and  unused  by  myopic  or 
schedule-bound  teachers.  Not  recog¬ 
nizing  the  wealth  of  material  so  near 
them,  or  being  afraid  of  its  complex¬ 
ity,  they  go  on  teaching  science  and 
nature  largely  as  textbook  topics,  with 
only  occasional  digressions  from  the 
charted  course  when  Jimmy  brings  in 
a  shell  from  a  Florida  beach,  or  when 
a  trusting  robin  raises  its  brood  upon 
the  classroom  window  sill. 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 

The  Ideal  Summer  Mulch 

For  moisture  and  weed  control  during  the  hot  weather  a  good  mulch  of  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  PEAT  cannot  be  beat.  Peat  prevents  the  soil  from  baking;  gives  valuable 
plant  root  systems  a  cool  and  moist  protection  all  during  the  summer. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado  West-wood  1407 

7y2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 


4747  W.  Colfax  Axe. 


Phone  AC  2809 
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WE  NEED  TO  TRAIN  NATURE  TEACHERS 

By  Leo  F.  Hadsall 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  California 

Presented  at  joint  session  American  Nature  Study  Society  and  National  Association 
of  Biology  Teachers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27,  1950. 


A  MERICAN  educators  face  the 
-GA.  problems  of  developing  citizens 
able  to  get  along  with  one  another; 
and  citizens  who  will  utilize  their 
natural  environment  so  that  it  will 
furnish  an  ample  sustenance  for  the 
present  generation  and  continue  to 
provide  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
The  first  problem  demands  immediate 
and  constant  attention  whether  it  be 
in  a  home,  in  a  community,  or  in  rc' 
lations  which  involve  nations.  My 
primary  concern  is  the  problem  of 
training  citizens  to  get  along  with 
their  environment  and  to  use  it  in 
wise  fashion.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  teacher  training. 

The  student  of  nature  study,  the 
ecologist,  is  conscious  that  human 
life,  like  other  forms  of  life,  is  lim' 
ited  by  environmental  factors.  We 
are  “bound”  to  the  soil.  The  central 
valley  of  California  where  I  am  lo' 
cated  is  limited  in  its  development, 
agriculturally  and  otherwise,  by  the 
water  which  may  be  supplied  through 
irrigation.  The  future  population  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  ex^ 
tent  to  which  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  water  may  be  provided.  Water 
is  an  essential  component  of  protO' 
plasm.  Protoplasm  is  the  basic  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  living  things  are  com¬ 
posed. 

We  have  seen  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  of  natural  science  instruction 
in  public  schools;  but  recently  there 
has  been  a  trend  towards  emphasis 
on  generalizations.  Many  of  these  are 
supplied  in  textbook  form  and  they 


are  being  parroted  throughout  our 
public  schools.  Is  this  sound  instruc¬ 
tion?  I  think  not! 

We  cannot  attack  the  problem  of 
conservation  education  solely  through 
the  printed  page.  Children  need  spe¬ 
cific,  primary,  sensory  experiences 
more  than  they  need  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences  and  generalizations.  General¬ 
izations  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
partial  truths.  To  provide  children 
with  numerous  specific,  primary  ex¬ 
periences  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  training  teachers  to  explore  and 
interpret  the  immediate  environment 
with  their  pupils. 

Alert,  well-informed,  skillful  teach¬ 
ers  are  a  prime  requisite  for  effective 
public  education.  But  they  must  also 
have  a  desirable  point  of  view  as  em¬ 
phasized  by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  in 
“The  Nature  Study  Idea.”  Their 
skills  must  include  teaching  the  funda¬ 
mentals  but  they  will  ease  their  tasks 
and  increase  their  effectiveness  if  they 
approach  these  through  studies  of 
their  immediate  environment.  Teach¬ 
ers  need  to  become  acquainted  with 
resource  persons  as  well  as  areas.  They 
need  an  adequate  supply  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  pertinent  to  local 
areas.  Soil  conservation  problems  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  may  be 
very  different  from  soil  conservation 
problems  on  alkaline  lands  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  In 
cooperation  with  resource  people 
teachers  may  develop  practical  edu¬ 
cational  materials  which  will  be  useful 
in  the  hands  of  children. 
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2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


16  ca f7i 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  EvergreenseWeSpecialize  in  Perennials 


HARENBURG'S  GARDEN  SHOP 

140  COOK  DExter  7335 

If  you  want  a  spot  of  color  for  your  garden,  stop  in  and  see  our  full  selection  of  perennials 

JACK  HARENBURG,  Landscape  Designer  EARL  SINNAMON,  Horticulturist 


The  Western  Seed  Co. 

SEEDS 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 
Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 
Tying  Twine 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

Planted  Planters,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Copper  and  Brass,  Vases 
and  Flower  Pots,  Corsage 
Supplies  and  Flower  Holders. 

GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


CHARLES  WAUGH 

HAULING  •  TOPSOIL 
FERTILIZER 

258  Univ.  Blvd.  DE  7850 


EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GARDEN 

If  the  bugs  are  bad,  we  have  just 
the  thing  you  need  in  the  way  of 
Sprayers,  Dusters,  and  Insecticides. 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  Champa 

Near  1  5th  Street 


COMPLETE  TREE  TRIMMING 
AND  SPRAYING  SERVICE 

Watch  your  evergreens  for  insect  damage  and  call  an 
expert  to  care  for  them. 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

SPruce  6163  1080  S.  Colorado  Bird. 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  ''SPHAGNUM"  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  ''Sun-Dried  Canadian.''  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
''Sun-Dried  Canadian''  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 


SPHAGNUM  PEAT  MOSS 
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AUGUST  GARDENING 

A  UGUST  is  usually  hot  and  dry.  Plants  which  have  been  properly  trained 

by  careful  and  thoro  watering  will  survive  this  critical  period,  but  those 
which  have  been  pampered  with  daily,  shallow  watering  ,are  sure  to  suffer. 
Toward  the  last  of  the  month  it  would  be  proper  to  begin  to  hold  off  the 
water  a  little  on  the  woody  plants  so  that  they  might  begin  to  ripen  up  their 
wood  ready  for  the  frosts  next  month. 

sfs  ^  si!  Hi 

Do  not  let  down  in  your  war  on  garden  insects  and  diseases.  The  large 
red  aphids  are  likely  to  be  on  your  Goldenglow  and  Goldenrod.  Perennial 
Phlox  may  be  losing  their  lower  leaves.  Dust  with  sulphur  to  control  both 
rust  and  red  spiders.  Aphids  may  be  sucking  the  life  out  of  your  Delphinium, 
Columbine  or  Spirea  bushes. 

Hs  sjc  sf: 

Any  necessary  trimming  to  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  done  now  as  well  as 
any  time. 

Your  tulips  are  completely  dormant  now.  Some  of  the  old  top  may  still 
be  present  to  show  where  they  were.  If  they  bloomed  well  this  spring  they 
should  be  left  alone.  If  they  are  weak  and  appear  to  have  divided  into  many 
small  bulbs,  it  is  time  to  dig  and  divide  them.  They  do  not  need  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  ground  until  fall,  but  may  be  replanted  at  once.  Put  them  in  about 
10  inches  deep  in  a  partly  shaded  place,  for  best  results. 

H!  :(!  H!  :)!  H! 

Weeding  should  not  be  such  a  problem  this  month.  Most  of  the  weeds 
should  have  been  cleaned  out  weeks  ago.  We  should  be  able  to  let  down  a 
little  on  our  continual  round  of  “weed  and  water,  weed  and  water”.  The 
greatest  danger  now  is  that  we  will  let  a  few  weeds  go  to  seed  and  spread 
seeds  for  next  spring.  Later  in  the  month  some  gardeners  advocate  letting  a 
few  low  weeds  creep  in  to  help  dry  up  the  soil  and  ripen  the  plants  around 
them. 

^ 

•I* 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  Oriental  Poppies,  if  that  should  be  desirable. 
They  are  dormant  now,  but  will  begin  new  growth  in  September.  Even  a 
small  piece  of  root  will  often  start  a  new  plant.  Plant  them  in  large  masses 
where  they  may  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

•3/0  ^  ^ 

With  the  routine  garden  work  letting  up  a  little,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
those  things  that  were  neglected  earlier — level  up  the  flagstone  walk,  nail 
back  that  loose  panel  on  the  fence,  patch  the  crack  in  the  pool,  paint  the 
trellis,  trim  the  dead  out.  of  that  old  Lilac  or  edge  the  borders. 

This  is  the  time  that  your  garden  looks  empty  and  colorless  unless  you 
have  planned  in  advance  for  the  heat  loving  things  to  fill  in  the  gap  between 
the  early  and  late  flowers.  Even  the  best  planned  perennial  border  needs  a 
few  of  the  summer  annuals  to  fill  in  at  this  difficult  time.  Petunias,  Zinnias, 
Calendulas,  Marigolds  and  Four-o’Clocks  are  all  common  flowers,  but  they 
enjoy  this  heat  and  require  little  care. 
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MY  GARDEN 

Now  God  has  made  my  garden  bright 
With  flowers  of  every  hue, 

With  fruited  trees  and  birds  that  sing, 
For  me  to  share  with  you. 

Gertrude  Ballinger. 
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Fine  Pruning  Tools  by 

rOFONA 


Hand  Pruning  Shears 
Long-Handle 
Pruning  Shears 

for  Professional 
and 

Home  Use 


No.  4 
Garden 
Shear 


No.  21S 
Florist's 
Shear 


Buy  Them  at  Belter  Dealers  Throughout 
the  lutermonnlain  Area 


Corona  clippers  and  pruning  tools  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  craftsmen  who  have  spent  their 
lives  making  superior  hand  cutting  tools. 
They  are  scientifically  designed,  and  manu- 
factored  of  finest  materials  to  do  an  easier, 
better  cutting  job. 


No.  800 
Professional 
Hand  Pruner 


It's  CORONA — For  a  Cut  Above 
the  Average" 


No  80 
Rieser  Type 
Hand  Pruner 


No.  126T 
Lightweight 
Lopper 


Write  Today  for  the  Free  Illustrated  Corona  Catalog 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Carrey. 

Secretary-Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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September  Schedule 

Aug.  31 -Sept.  1,  2.  Friday,  Saturday, 

Sunday.  Pack  trip  into  Wheeler 
National  Monument  near  Wagon 
j  Wheel  Gap.  Mary  Lou  Cox,  lead- 

I  er.  Call  for  details. 

Sept.  8,  9.  Saturday,  Sunday.  Post¬ 
poned  Mt.  Meeker  Climb.  Leave 
Horticulture  House  2  p.  m.  Take 
;  overnight  equipment, 

i  Sept.  16,  Climb  of  Bancroft  and 
James  Peaks  from  the  Glory  Hole. 

Call  for  particulars. 

Sept.  13,  Thursday,  8  p.  m.  Rose 
Society  meeting  at  Horticulture 
House. 

I  Sept.  20,  Thursday,  7:45  p.  m.  at 
Horticulture  House.  Showing  of 
pictures  and  slides  of  River  Boat 
trip  in  July. 

Sept.  23,  Sunday,  Climb  Red  Cone 
Peak  from  Montezuma  Basin. 

Sept.  30,  Sunday,  Trip  up  South 
Boulder  Creek  from  East  Portal. 

Call  for  particulars. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 

PEONIES, 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

and  Many  Other  Perennials 

Place  Your  Order  Now  for 
Choice  Selection  of 

Holland  Grown  Tulips, 
Hyacinf-hs,  Jonquils, 

Etc. 


AMIDON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 


2155  W.  48rt  St. 


GR  4366 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 

^‘Makes  the  Good  Earth  Better^ 

Humus  is  the  most  essential  element  for  all  garden  soils.  MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
supplies  this  humus  in  its  purest  form — no  weeds — no  foreign  matter — the  ideal 
vehicle  for  all  fertilizers  and  for  retaining  moisture  in  all  soils. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

71/2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 


A  REAL  GARDENER’S  GARDEN 


^I^HE  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Conrad  at  4741  Pierce  is  a  real 
gardener’s  garden.  Conspicuous  are 
places  for  rest  yet  the  garden  shows 
that  someone  puts  a  lot  of  work  in  it 
— loving  work — for  no  garden  looks 
as  this  one  does  without  love. 

This  garden  can  not  be  seen  at  one 
glance  for  it  is  composed  of  many 
interesting  parts.  The  bed  of  roses 
attracts  the  eye  first  of  all,  for  they 
are  fine  roses,  then  the  bright  pereii' 
nials  bordering  the  whole  area  and 
stuck  in  nooks  about  give  attractive 
splashes  of  color  all  season. 

As  one  wanders  about  this  garden 
he  will  discover  unusual  plants  in 
unexpected  places,  little  nooks  with 
planned  color  combinations  and  ex' 
perimental  plots  of  various  kinds. 

Of  the  many  features  that  make  up 
this  garden  the  “well”  is  probably  the 
most  attractive.  This  well  housing 
covers  an  actual  well  which  can  be 
used  when  necessary.  The  inscription 
over  the  well  which  is  reproduced 
here  expresses  the  spirit  that  pervades 


the  whole  garden.  A  wide  comfort' 
able  couch  under  a  shady  tree,  a  bar' 
rel  seat  in  a  cool  nook,  a  formal  seat 
with  a  lattice  background  all  suggest 
that  a  garden  should  be  enjoyed,  and 
that  rest  should  alternate  with  work. 


I 


The  fireplace  and  picnic  table  oc¬ 
cupy  an  area  of  their  own  where  they 
are  screened  from  the  street  but  where 
I  the  garden  and  the  house  can  be 
easily  seen.  A  fine  old  birch  tree  dom- 
;  inates  the  whole  scene,  and  it  appears 
I  that  the  garden  is  built  around  it. 

While  this  garden  is  in  a  commun- 
j  -  ity  of  gardens  and  nice  homes,  still 

I  there  has  been  a  careful  planting  of 

:  screen  trees  and  shrubs  which  hide  all 

I  conflicting  views  and  emphasize  good 
views. 

Here  is  a  garden  that  is  lived  in 
and  loved,  a  garden  of  good  taste,  a 
satisfying  garden. 


'■Mm 


A  SUMMING  UP 

By  Claire  Norton 


After  nearly  twenty  years  of 
growing  the  Colorado  natives  for 
fun  and  profit,  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  summing  up  the  garden  pos' 
sibilities  of  the  many  we  have  given 
a  trial  or  closely  observed  with  a  gar^ 
dener’s  eye.  Disregarding  the  larger 

Snow  Lily  (Dogtooth  Violet), 
Erythronium  pori/iflorum 


shrubby  and  tree  material,  of  which 
we  have  such  outstanding  garden  sub' 
jects  as  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and 
the  Scop  juniper,  and  the  ferns,  of 
which  Colorado  Male  Fern  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  garden  ferns,  the  herb' 
aceous  and  some  low  growing  woody 
natives  have  yielded  us  years  of  fas' 
cinating  observations. 

Beginning  at  the  front  of  the  Coub 
ter'Nelson  Manual,  the  Arrowhead, 
Sagittaria,  offers  an  excellent  poolside 
and  pool  plant.  When  used  in  the 
pool  it  should  be  confined  to  a  pot 
or  tub  to  hold  its  spreading  habits  in 
check. 

Of  the  Lily  Family,  our  early  spring 
Sand  Lily  makes  a  nice  garden  addi' 
tion,  along  with  the  crocuses  and 
squills,  and  is  not  too  hard  to  grow. 
Allium  brevistylum  is  a  handsome 
large  onion  with  real  garden  possibili' 
ties.  Our  one  true  lily,  Lilium  mori' 
tanum,  belonging  to  the  upright  cup 
group,  is  one  of  our  rare  natives  which 
never  should  be  collected  for  the  gar^ 
den  despite  its  beauty.  The  Dogtooth 
Violet,  Erythronium,  which  makes 
late  June  so  delightful  on  Rabbit  Ears 
Pass,  certainly  can  be  considered  for 
spring  bulb  gardens.  Mariposa  Lily, 


I 
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Mariposa  Lily,  Calochortus  gunnisoni. 


Calochortus  gunnisoni,  is  a  worth' 
while  bulb  flower.  For  a  dry  garden 
the  bold  Yuccas  have  possibilities. 

A  foobproof  native  is  the  Iris 
missouriensis.  Varying  in  color  from 
white,  through  light  blue  and  bluey' 
lavender  to  deep  blue,  this  is  a  plant 
which  will  thrive  anywhere.  Several 
color  forms  have  been  segregated, 
such  as  Snowbird,  pure  white.  Blue' 

Left:  Wild  Onion,  Allium.  From 
painting  by  Emma  Ervin. 


Below:  Blue  Flag,  Iris  missouriensis. 


r^w 


Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  rotundifolia. 


bird,  deep  blue,  and  the  deepest,  rich' 
est  blue  of  all  which  we  named  Tarry' 
all  some  years  ago.  For  the  rockery 
our  native  Sisyrinchiums,  Bluc'Eyed 
Grass,  offer  some  nice  material. 


Green  Orchis,  Habenaria  hyperborea. 
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Globeflower,  Trollius  albi floras 


Terrestrial  orchids  have  a  fascina' 
tion  for  the  gardener  willing  to  meet 
,  i  their  requirements,  but  none  of  our 
1  j  natives  are  for  the  casual  gardener. 

,  With  the  right  conditions,  Cypripe' 

dium  parviflorum  puts  on  a  fine  gar' 
den  show.  Calypso  defies  the  efforts 
of  the  best  gardeners.  Spiranthes  and 
the  several  bog  orchises,  Limmorchis. 

are  possibilities  for  the  shaded  pooh 

side. 

The  Eriogonum  genus  is  large  and 
variable.  Some  of  species  take  well 
enough  to  cultivation  and  are  good 
in  the  rock  garden.  The  only  Portu- 
lac  of  garden  value  is  Tilinum  parvi' 
florum,  a  pretty  little  rosc'pink  flow¬ 
ered,  dry  soil  native.  Some  of  the 
;  Arenarias  of  the  Pink  Family  have 
]  possibilities  for  carpeting  between 
flagstones  and  for  the  rockery. 

Out  of  the  Ranunculaceae  come 
some  of  our  showiest  natives,  and 
some  of  our  best  for  the  garden. 
Caltha,  Marsh  Marigold,  and  TroUius, 
Globeflower,  both  plants  of  moist 
subalpine  woods,  will  do  with  moraine 
culture.  Everyone  knows,  and  nearly 
everyone  grows,  the  Colorado  Blue 
Columbine,  Aquilegia  coerulea.  It  is 
readily  started  from  seed  collected  in 


Red  Columbine,  Aquilegia  elegantula. 

late  summer  in  the  mountains.  A  dear 
dwarf  is  the  Aquilegia  saximontana, 
whose  name  literally  means  Rocky 
Mountain  Aquilegia.  Of  the  same 
general  coloring  as  its  larger  relative, 
but  with  hooked  spurs  on  thumbnail 
size  flowers,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  garden  plants  to  come  out 
of  the  Rockies.  The  much  confused 


I 


Rocky  Mountain  Columbine,  Aquilegia  saximontana. 


1 


American  Monkshood,  Aconitum 
columbianum. 


Alpine  Poppy,  Pa  paver  radicatnm. 


Delphinium  genus  has  some  extremely 
handsome  species,  but  D.  nelsoni  pos' 
sesses  the  most  beautfiul  blue  of  the 
entire  group.  It  makes  a  nice  cutting 
flower  for  low  arrangements. 

Our  Monkshoods,  Aconitum,  like 
most  shaded  conditions.  The  Pasque 
Flower  can  be,  but  seldom  is,  garden 
grown.  The  Bush  Clematis,  C.  hit' 
sutissima  and  its  variety  scotti,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  If  it  were  not  such 
a  rampant  grower,  our  C.  ligustici' 
folia  would  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  Autumn  Clematis,  C.  pani' 
culata.  The  same  can  be  said  of  our 
native  Thalictrums,  most  of  which 
need  a  lot  of  room  for  development. 

The  Colorado  Rockies  can  boast  of 
but  one  true  Papaver,  and  it  is  one 
of  our  rarest  plants,  the  P.  alpinum 
of  the  Coulter'Nelson  Manual,  now 
considered  P.  radicatum.  A  wee 
thing  in  its  high  native  haunts,  under 
garden  cultivation  it  makes  a  good 
bushy  plant  loaded  with  dainty  yellow 
poppies.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  es" 
tablish  from  seed  when  treated  as  its 
closest  relative,  the  Iceland  Poppy, 
P.  nudicaule. 

If  you  live  near  enough  to  the  foot' 
hills  you  are  likely  to  find  a  tiny  fila' 
gree  of  silver  leaves  among  which 
nestle  dainty  yellow  blooms  showing 
up  in  your  garden.  Pet  it  along  for 
you  have  a  dear  little  plant,  our  native 
Corydalis  which  makes  itself  quite  at 
home  in  the  garden. 

Some  of  the  Mustard  Family  are 
well  worth  growing  in  the  garden, 
the  striking  yellow  Stanleya;  the  high' 
er  altitude  Candytufts,  Thalspi;  Bit' 
ercress,  Cardamine,  if  you  have  a 
poolside  or  tiny  brook;  the  Lesque' 
rellas  in  a  dry  rockery;  the  Drabas 
if  you  are  an  alpine  enthusiast;  and 
the  several  Wallflowers,  Erysimum. 
The  Cleomes  of  the  Caper  Family 
have  received  a  “college  education” 
and  come  back  to  our  gardens  as  well 
behaved  cultivated  plants.  The  wild 
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yellow  Cleome  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State  is  handsome  in  itself. 

Any  one  of  our  three  sedums  is 
worthy  of  cultivation,  but  the  Yellow 
Stonecrop,  S.  stenopetalum,  is  a  honey 
for  the  dry  rock  wall.  Many  members 
of  the  Saxifrage  Family,  too,  deserve 
cultivation,  but  many  of  them  are 
only  for  the  alpine  fan.  Perhaps  the 
easiest,  as  well  as  showiest  of  the 
Saxifragaceae  is  Boy\inia  jamesi,  but 
which  has  been  hanging  on  for  nine 
years  in  our  Laporte  garden  without 
producing  a  bloom.  Some  other  gar^ 
deners  have  had  better  luck  with  it. 
Saxifraga  rhomboidea  (or  nivalis) , 
and  S.  austromontana  are  both  good 
dry  rock  wall  plants  of  fairly  easy 
culture. 

Upper  Right,  Yellow  Stonecrop, 
Sedum  stenopetalum. 

Lower  Right,  Snowball  Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga  rhomboidea. 

Below,  Purple  Saxifrage, 
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Since  we  are  skipping  most  shrubby 
material  in  this  summing  up,  only 
Sieversia  ciliata  is  coming  in  for  hon' 
orable  mention  out  of  three  large 
families,  the  Hydrangeaceae,  the  Rosa' 
ceae  and  the  Pomaceae.  This  is,  how' 
ever,  a  pretty  little  garden  subject. 
Some  of  the  Potentillas  are  pretty 
enough,  but  most  tend  to  weediness 
under  garden  conditions.  Dryas  octO' 
petala  of  the  Rose  Family  simply  re' 
fuses  a  garden  diet. 

If  most  of  the  Legumes  were  not 
so  common  from  plains  to  higher 
mountains,  we  Colorado  gardeners 
would  enthuse  over  such  as  Ther' 
mopsis  and  Lambert’s  Loco  and  some 
of  the  Trifolium  and  Lathyrus  mem' 
bers.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Geranium  Family,  which  has  some 
nice  things.  Our  native  Blue  Flax 
has  even  a  better  color  than  the  culti' 
vated  variety  we  ordinarily  grow. 
And  if  it  weren’t  so  weedy,  what  a 
garden  subject  Snow'OU'thc'Mountain 
Euphorbia  would  make! 

One  shrubby  plant  we  must  con' 
sider  in  this  summing  up  is  Pachy' 
stima  myrsinites.  The  Eastern  mem^ 
ber  of  this  genus  is  highly  recommend' 
ed  to  replace  boxwood  where  the  lat' 
ter  is  not  hardy.  With  the  conditions 
under  which  our  P.  myrsinites  thrives 
in  its  native  habitat,  it  is  well  worth 
trying  here  for  a  low  clipped  hedge, 
say  around  a  rose  bed  or  along  a 
walk. 

Our  Colorado  violets  offer  the  ad' 
venturing  gardener  some  interesting 
material.  Viola  pedatifida,  the  Bird’s 
Foot  Violet,  is  exceptionally  good. 
Under  cultivation,  the  Viola  adunca 
group  produces  as  pretty  plants  and 
flowers  as  any  violets  in  the  world. 
Any  of  them  are  worth  trying  if  you 
don’t  go  crazy  trying  to  figure  out 
which  is  which! 

If  you  want  Cactus,  our  natives 
offer  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
showy  of  species.  Not  many  of  the 
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Above,  Pyrola;  ! 


Below,  Wild  Pink  Geranium. 
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Evening  Primrose  Family  seem  to  rate 
cultivation,  but  the  showy  Sundrops, 
Lavauxia,  should.  The  Fragrant  Eve¬ 
ning  Primrose,  Pachylophus,  could  be 
grown  in  the  after-sundown  garden  to 
advantage.  We  cannot  think  of  a 
plant  in  the  Umbelliferae  to  which 
we  would  offer  garden  room.  And 
while  they  are  all  beautiful  in  their 
native  haunts,  particularly  the  Pipsis- 
•sewa,  Chimaphila,  the  Pyrolaceae  as 
a  family  are  too  difficult  to  satisfy. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Heath 
Family.  Kalmia,  Gautheria  and  Arc- 
tostaphylos,  Kinnikinnick,  are  better 
left  to  grace  our  mountains. 

Most  of  the  native  primulas  are 
hard,  but  P.  incana,  our  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Birds’  Eye  Primrose,  is  a 
real  find.  Shooting  Stars,  Dodeca- 
theon,  are  easy,  requiring  little  care. 
Gentians,  as  a  family,  are  somewhat 
difficult,  but  the  little  Gentiana  ro' 
manzovi  from  mountain  tops  will  ever 
intrigue  the  alpine  gardener  into  giv¬ 
ing  it  some  space. 

We  do  have  a  lot  of  Phloxes  in 
the  Rockies,  but  the  best  for  the  gar¬ 
den  is  probably  the  pink  P.  longifolia. 
P.  multiflora,  when  well  grown,  can 
put  on  quite  a  show.  P.  patula,  the 
prettiest  of  all,  has  not  proved  easy 
for  us.  Of  the  Phacelias,  P.  sericea 
has  the  most  garden  possibilities.  If 

Shooting  Star,  Dodecatheon  radicatnm. 


Bird’s  Eye  Primrose,  Primula  incana. 
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the  forget'meHiot  flowers  of  Lappula 
were  not  followed  by  nasty  little  burr- 
like  fruits,  members  of  this  genus 
would  make  good  border  plants.  Eri' 
trichium  argenteum,  the  most  precious 
(to  us)  of  all  our  natives,  should  be 
left  on  the  highest  mountain  tops 
where  one  must  climb  long  and  ardu' 
ously  to  enjoy  its  breath-taking  beau¬ 
ty.  Mertensia  ciliata  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  Virginia  Bluebells  as  a 
garden  subject.  Some  of  the  other 


Arctic  Gentian,  Gentiana  romanzovi. 


Red  Beardtongue,  Penstemon  torreyi. 

Mertensias  merit  the  attention  of  the 
rock  gardener  if  ever  the  taxonomists 
unscramble  the  genus  so  we  know 
which  is  which. 

The  showiest  genus  we  have  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  is  that  of  the  Pen¬ 
stemon.  The  best  for  garden  cultiva¬ 
tion  out  of  this  large  group  we  have 
ever  found  is  a  dwarf,  mat-forming 
species,  P.  crandalli.  Beautiful  but 
not  so  easily  grown  is  P.  harbouri. 
Most  of  the  tall  Beard  Tongues  should 
be  treated  as  biennials  or  short-lived 
perennials.  They  are  readily  started 
from  seed,  but  once  they  begin  flower 
production,  they  literally  bloom  them¬ 
selves  to  death.  Young  plants  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  should  be  kept  coming 
along. 
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Penstemons: 

Upper  Left,  Dusky  Beardtongue, 
Penstemon  stenosepalus; 

Right,  Penstemon  secundiflorus; 

Below,  Sprawling  Beardtongue, 
Penstemon  crandalli. 
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Our  Campanula  rotundifolia.  Hare¬ 
bell,  makes  a  truly  good  garden  plant 
and  thrives  without  special  attention. 
It  is  lovely  both  in  the  rockery  and 
in  the  forepart  of  the  border.  C. 
parryi,  much  more  difficult  to  grow, 
is  quite  different  in  appearance  and 
enticing. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  last 
family  group  in  the  Coulter-Nelson 
Manual,  the  immense  Compositae, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  are 
the  worst  weeds  we  have,  and  some 
of  which  are  very  acceptable  garden 
plants.  Blazing  Star,  Liatris,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  good  possibilities;  the 
Golden  Asters,  Chrysopsis,  are  pretty; 
the  Townsendias  are  much  sought 
after;  our  high  mountain  Asters  and 


A  bove,  Harebe  j 
Loiver  Left,  Cotie 
Lower  Right,  Colorado  i 
Below,  Easter  jj 

About  half  of  illustrations  used  her  | 
by  R.  J.  Niedroch,  Emma  Irvin  ancj 
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nla  rotundifolia. 

Htibida  columnaris 

yiM elampodium  cinereum. 

iisendia  exscapa. 

I 

iiiinal  photos  by  Mark  Norton,  others 


Erigerons  offer  species  well  worth 
growing;  Kitten-toes,  Antennaria,  are 
charming  small  plants;  our  Anaphalis, 
Pearly  Everlasting,  should  be  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Melampodium  cinereum,  Col¬ 
orado  Rock  Daisy,  is  a  fine  rock  gar¬ 
den  plant,  as  is  Crassina  grandiflora, 
our  nearest  approach  to  a  2,innia. 

Black-eyed  Susan,  Rudbeckia,  and 
Coneflower,  Ratibida,  are  easy  enough 
to  grow.  Wyethia  is  one  of  the  showi¬ 
est  of  all,  but  judging  from  its  distri¬ 
bution  over  the  north  central  part  of 
the  Western  Slope  it  could  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  weed  pest.  W^ooly  Actinella,  and 
the  closely  related  Rydbergia  grandi' 
flora.  Sun  Gods,  are  showy  enough 
to  tame.  And  there  are  Arnicas  and 
Senecios  which  promise  garden  value. 
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CONSERVATION  OR  RESTORATION? 

By  Rich.ard  H.  D.  Boerker 

(Reprinted  by  Permission  of  the  Author  and  the  Editor  of 
THE  LAND  Magazine) 


ANA^  good  dictionary  will  define 
“conserve"  as  “to  preserve  from 
injury  and  destruction."  Therefore, 
“conservation"  is  really  “the  act  of 
keeping  from  decay,  loss,  or  injury." 

If  “conservation"  actually  means 
“to  preserve  from  injury  and  destruc¬ 
tion"  we  are  much  too  late.  We 
should  have  gotten  the  idea  about  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ago.  At  that 
date  the  word  would  have  fitted  the 
situation  for  we  really  had  something 
to  save.  Today  we  face  an  almost 
empty  larder.  Obviously,  what  we 
need  to  do  first  is  to  restock  the  larder 
— the  forests,  wildlife,  soil,  grass,  wa¬ 
ter,  etc.- — and  then  formulate  a  plan 
to  use  them  wisely  so  as  to  perpetuate 
them.  We  cannot  conserve  what  we 
have  not  got. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people, 
even  at  this  late  date,  have  the  idea 
that  timber  should  not  be  cut  nor 
should  we  kill  deer,  hear,  elk,  and 
other  forms  of  wildlife.  Of  course, 
if  the  term  “conservation"  really 
means  “to  keep  from  decay,  loss,  and 
injury"  the  above  is  a  perfectly  obvi¬ 
ous  conclusion  to  draw.  As  a  result, 
conservationists  have  been  labelled 
idealists  and  enemies  of  progress  and 
development.  We  will  have  to  dis¬ 
card  that  notion  of  saving  resources, 
and  spread  the  idea  that  after  we  re¬ 
store  our  lands  to  somewhere  near 
full  capacity,  we  can  save  our  natural 
replaceable  resources  only  if  we  harv¬ 
est  the  annual  increase.  Cutting  the 
mature  trees  and  killing  the  yearly 
increase  in  wildlife  is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  perpetuating  our  resources, 
paradoxical  though  it  may  seem. 

Two  conspicuous  manias  have  ob¬ 
sessed  Americans  under  the  guise  of 
“conservation":  drainage  and  dams. 


We  drain  the  marshes  ostensibly  to 
conserve  or  make  new  agricultural 
land  but  often  find  the  soil  too  full 
of  alkali  to  use,  so  we  reflood  it.  In 
the  meantime  our  wild  water  fowl 
receive  a  severe  setback.  We  aim  to 
conserve  water  and  prevent  floods  by 
building  dams,  thereby  flooding  low¬ 
lands,  ruining  the  nesting  areas  of 
water  fowl,  and  ruining  the  trout 
fishing.  After  we  cover  the  level, 
fertile  bottomlands  with  water,  we 
cultivate  the  steep  erodable  hillsides 
and  thereby  head  for  more  trouble. 
In  any  case,  what  aims  to  be  “con¬ 
servation"  ends  up  by  seriously  dis¬ 
turbing  local  biological  patterns  with 
ultimate  results  we  cannot  now  fore¬ 
see. 

Do  we  want  to  “conserve"  our  de¬ 
pleted  and  eroded  agricultural  lands 
from  injury  and  destruction,  or  do 
we  want  to  “restore"  them  to  their 
former  usefulness?  We  can  conserve 
soil  by  stopping  erosion,  but  even 
this  is  a  matter  of  establishing  or  re¬ 
storing  the  proper  vegetative  cover, 
or  by  employing  modern  land-use 
techniques.  Certainly  the  so-called 
“conservation"  of  soil  in  the  Dust 
Bowl  is  a  matter  of  “restoring"  the 
grass  cover.  Leached  and  washed  out 
soil  can  be  brought  back  by  “restor¬ 
ing"  the  fertility  either  by  natural  or 
by  artificial  fertilizers. 

Water  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  resource  management.  If  we  have 
water,  we  have  vegetation  and  if  we 
have  crops,  grass,  forests,  we  will 
have  food  for  animal  kfe.  If  these 
are  restored  where  each  ought  to  be, 
then  erosion  and  floods  are  for  the 
most  part  checked.  The  entire  ques¬ 
tion  of  erosion  and  flood  control  is 
largely  a  matter  of  restoring  the  kind 
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of  vegetative  cover  best  suited  to  the 
soil  and  slope. 

The  average  Westerner  thinks  that 
a  big  job  has  been  done  in  irrigating 
the  dry  lands  of  the  West.  We  agree. 
While  an  important  job  has  been 
done,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  can 
be  called  ^ "conservation.”  What  most 
of  them  don’t  realize  is  that  the  con^ 
tinuity  of  adequate  irrigation  water 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  restoring 
the  grass  and  forest  cover  of  the  wa' 
tersheds  furnishing  the  water.  To  our 
sorrow,  we  have  learned  in  many 
cases  that  the  deposit  of  erosion  de^ 
bris  makes  the  reservoirs  and  irriga^ 
tion  works  useless  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  So  water  ""conservation” 
in  this  case  should  really  begin  with 
vegetation  ""restoration.” 

The  real  task  ahead  is  the  building 
up  of  our  resources  capital  so  it  will 
pay  adequate  dividends  to  future  gen^ 
erations.  In  its  more  serious  aspects 
it  is  a  fight  for  man’s  very  survival. 
If  that  is  so,  it  behooves  us  to  get  a 
modern  interpretation  of  the  restora' 
tion  concept,  know  exactly  what  it 
is  that  we  want  to  restore,  pass  the 
necessary  legislation,  and  spread  the 
good  word  as  to  how  it  is  going  to 
be  done. 


SOME  NEW  INSECTICIDES 
ARE  DANGEROUS 

Recently  city  health  officials  have 
again  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  new’  insecticides  are 
very  dangerous  w’hen  handled  by  hu' 
mans.  Quoting  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  referring 
to  Parathion  and  TEPP  (tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate)  they  say: 

""Careless  handling  of  the  concen' 
trates  is  particularly  dangerous,  but 
even  the  mixture  diluted  for  use  and 
the  dusts  which  are  applied  as  pur- 
chased  contain  poison  in  concentra^ 
tion  which  are  highly  toxic  to  man 
and  are  dangerous  if  improperly  used. 

""These  materials  may  be  absorbed 
by  inhalation,  ingestion,  absorption 
through  the  mucosa  of  the  eyes  and 
through  the  skin.  They  act  as  nerve 
poisons.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  may 
include  headache,  excessive  sw’eating, 
giddiness,  blurred  vision,  weakness, 
nausea,  cramps,  diarrhea  and  discom' 
fort  in  the  chest.  The  effects  of  or' 
ganic  phosphates  are  additive.” 

These  materials  are  very  effective 
against  some  of  the  difficult  pests  such 
as  the  spidermites,  but  great  care 
should  be  used  in  handling  them. 


WHY  WEEDS  SURVIVE 

The  notorious  crabgrass  survives  under  all  difficulties  while  a  blue'grass 
lawn  may  disappear  even  though  it  was  thought  to  have  had  good  care.  Buf' 
falo'burrs  will  thrive  where  their  cultivated  relatives — potatoes  and  tomatoes, 
do  not  bear  fruit.  Downy  brome  grass  chores  out  more  desirable  plants  all 
over  hills  and  meadows  while  diseases  threaten  related  grain  crops.  WHT.^ 

These  wild  plants  we  call  weeds  survive  because  they  are  the  natural 
result  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  weaklings  have  died  and  those  that  have 
lived  are  strong  and  able  to  ta\e  conditions  as  they  find  them. 

We  ta\e  similar  plants  and  select  them  for  size,  or  color,  or  time  of  ma' 
turity  and  coddle  them  for  generations  to  breed  them  fur  a  specific  character' 
istic.  Then  some  disease  or  insect  comes  along  or  difficult  conditions  set  in 
and  the  plants  do  not  have  the  ability  to  resist. 

Unfortunately,  we  'find  many  plants  which  have  been  given  ‘‘college 
educations”  have  lost  much  of  their  natural  resistance  and  are  the  ones  which 
succumb  to  all  manner  of  pests. 
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A  SAN  FRANCISCO  GARDEN 

By  Joan  Parry 


SAN  FRANCISCO  is  a  flower^ov^ 
ing  city,  and  is  famed  far  and 
wide  for  the  flower  stalls  along  the 
sidewalks  and  the  superb  displays  in 
the  florists’  windows,  sometimes 
changed  twice  in  one  day. 

You  might  think  from  this  that  San 
Franciscans  would  buy,  rather  than 
grow,  their  flowers,  for  as  everywhere 
else,  labor  is  scare  and  high.  Nor  is 
the  summer  climate  easy,  though  per^ 
haps  less  difficult  than  Denver.  The 
ground  is  parched  even  though  the 
summer  mist  may  hide  the  sun,  and 
the  trade  winds  will  wither  any  bloom 
that  lies  unprotected  in  their  path. 
But  the  winter  is  open,  and  mostly 
free  from  killing  frost. 

The  real  gardens  of  San  Francisco 
are  hidden.  True,  you  may  see  many 
small  front  yards  where  flowers  and 
shrubs  cascade  on  to  the  sidewalk. 
But  the  real  gardens  are  mostly  at 
the  back  of  the  houses,  hedged,  or 
walled  or  screened  for  privacy  as  well 
as  wind  protection. 


I  had  no  idea,  when  I  knocked  at 
a  door  on  Broderick  Street  that,  when 
I  entered,  I  should  walk  straight  from 
the  dining  room  with  its  wide  open 
doors  into  a  garden  that  might  have 
been  some  flourishing  conservatory,  it 
was  so  full  of  flowers.  But  instead  of 
glass  there  was  open  sky.  A  small 
square  of  garden,  just  27  feet  square, 
as  is  the  statutory  si2ie  of  many  lots 
adjoining  the  older  houses.  I  stepped 
on  to  the  narrow  concrete  paving  and 
then  over  the  small  brick  wall  on  to 
grass.  On  the  one  hand  was  a  border 
where  rhododendrons  flowered,  suc' 
ceeding  the  wisteria  trained  against 
the  house  trellis.  The  top  of  the  bor¬ 
der  was  entirely  dominated  by  a 
superb  double-flowering  ornamental 
Japanese  cherry  that  was  a  mass  of 
pale  shell  pink  bloom — so  it  had  been, 
according  to  its  yearly  custom,  the 
last  five  weeks. 

The  north- border,  facing  the  house, 
was  planted  with  ferns  and  shade 
loving  perennials  and  shrubs,  and  the 
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easterly  border  opposite  the  rhododeri' 
drons  was  full  of  camellias  and 
fuschias,  and  these  last  would  bloom 
in  succession  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

But  the  whole  character  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  I  might  say  its  genius,  lay  I 
thought  in  the  use  of  the  low  brick 
walls.  A  small  wall  planted  with  ferns 
buttressed  the  flagged  path  adjoining 
this  westerly  border.  It  was  a  patch- 
work  carpet  of  small  pools  of  color; 
mauve  violas,  primula  and  polyanthus, 
creeping  thymes,  yellow  allysum  and 
English  daisies.  I  cannot  call  them 
bachelor  buttons,  as  I  would  in  Eng¬ 
land,  since  that  is  the  name  you  give 
to  the  blue  cornflower. 

A  white  a2;alea.  Snowdrift,  was  a 
compact  drift  of  white  bloom  at  the 
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end  corner  of  the  path,  and  set  the 
seal  to  this  miniature  garden.  Year 
after  year  it  flowers  there  from  Jan¬ 
uary  through  to  May,  Mrs.  Frank 
Rhem  told  me,  and  added  “But  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  white 
Arras  tulips.  They  are  just  over,  but 
I  think  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  have  ever  grown.” 

But  I  had  no  regret.  On  that  May 
day  there  was  enough — and  more.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
planned  and  planted  small  city  gar¬ 
dens  I  have  ever  seen,  and  cared  for 
entirely  by  its  owner. 

^  ^ 

The  above  story  is  by  Joan  Parry 
the  girl  from  England  who  helped  us 
here  at  Horticulture  House  for  a  few 
weeks  last  year.  She  is  doing  what 
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many  of  us  would  like  to  do  if  we 
had  nerve  enough — she  is  just  a 
Happy  Horticultural  Vagabond,  trav^ 
elling  where  she  wills  and  picking  up 
valuable  information  about  American 
gardens  and  plants.  We  hope  that 
she  will  write  a  book  about  American 
Gardens  when  (or  if)  she  ever  stops 
travelling  and  settles  down  to  write 
again.  She  wrote  several  nice  stories 
while  in  Denver  which  we  have  used 
in  the  Green  Thumb  occasionally.  We 
hope  that  she  writes  more  about  good 
gardens  and  good  gardeners  over  this 
country  of  ours.  A  few  paragraphs 
from  her  recent  letter  should  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  met  her  here. 

“Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  left 
San  Francisco  with  regret,  for  as  cities 
go  it  is  beautiful,  and  over  and  over 
again  I  link  it  and  its  people  with 
Denver. 

“I  took  three  days  to  travel  up  the 
coast  highway,  in  perfect  clear  weath' 
er.  I  slept  the  first  night  in  a  tiny 
cabin  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  tower' 
ing  redv^oods,  and  the  second  way 
up  on  the  Oregon  coast  after  going 
through  acres  of  azalea  and  rhoden- 
dron  in  bloom.  And  so  to  Portland 
where  I  had  a  wonderful  and  ex' 
traordinary  experience.  Totally  un¬ 
expected  the  Portland  Rose  Society 
made  me  their  guest  for  my  two  weeks 
stay  there,  with  the  result  that  I  saw 
the  rose  parade  from  almost  every 
angle.  After  thinking,  dreaming,  see¬ 
ing  and  almost  eating  roses,  and  going 
to  all  the  ceremonies  as  well  as  seeing 
a  mass  of  gardens  and  gardeners,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  iris  and  primula  and  rho¬ 
dodendron  people,  I  came  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  to  Seattle. 

“It  may  have  been  the  aftermath 
of  much  enjoyment  from  January  and 
San  Francisco  onwards,  but  I  am  not 
as  appreciative  of  Seattle  as  I  should 
be.  I  am  doing  some  really  beastly 
office  job  until  the  end  of  this  month 
and  writing  for  all  I  am  worth  in  the 


evenings — when  I  can.  It’s  hot:  a 
bright  brittle  ninety-three  at  only  15 
feet  above  sea  level.  I  like  Seattle 
best  when  I  leave  it  for  the  moun- 
tians;  it  has  grand  panoramic  views 
but  it  sprawls  almost  like  Los  Angeles, 
and  it  takes  a  long  while  to  transverse 
its  nine  hills  and  vast  expanses  of 
water.  Wages  are  low,  living  high. 

“But  I  MUST  spend  a  day  or  two 
in  the  flower  fields  on  Mount  Rainier; 
a  day  or  two  in  the  Olympics,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  sagebrush  country 
and  toast  a  piece  of  bread  at  the  end 
of  a  stick  of  sage  brush  and  then  a 
slice  of  bacon  and  let  the  taste  of 
sagebrush  mingle  with  bacon  fat  as 
it  drops  on  to  the  bread.  And  then 
I  shall  try  to  leap  up  to  Lake  Louise 
when  I  finally  set  off  eastward  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  month — to  a  farm  in  the 
Middle  West  near  Sioux  Gity,  friends 
in  Ghicago,  reach  friends  at  the  fall 
coloring  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then 
Boston  and  New  York.  I  shan’t  go 
home  until  next  summer,  if  there  is 
no  war,  and  plan  somehow  to  sit  on 
a  bus  right  across  the  continent,  and 
spend  the  winter  in  Garmel  working 
part-time  and  for  the  rest,  writing  up 
my  travel.  As  I  believe  in  miracles 
maybe  it  will  work  out  that  way. 

“I  have  had  one  glorious  day  with 
the  Mountaineers  on  Sun  Top  to  the 
northeast  of  Rainier.  Avalanche  lilies, 
anenomes  springing  up  at  the  edge  of 
retreating  snowbanks,  and  a  host  of 
other  lovelies.  I  am  due  to  do  a 
weekend  camping  with  the  Rock  Gar¬ 
den  people  mid  July  and  another 
Mountaineer  outing  later.  But  it  will 
be  the  last  free  two  weeks  that  I  hope 
to  revel  in,  and  be  fancy  free  and 
footloose  again  in  the  high  places.’’ 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 
240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 
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Perfect  Schedule... Superb  Service. 
Excellent  Food . , .  Undisturbed  Sleep 

Leave  Denver  5:30  p.m. 

Arrive  Salt  Lake  City  8:15  a.m. 


Fine  Selection  of  Potted  Nursery 
Stock 

Especially 

POTTED  ROSES  AND 
SHRUBBERY 

Rocky  Mountain  Nurseries 

4160  East  16th  Ave.  FR  2862 


The  Western  Seed  Co. 

SEEDS 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 
Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 
Tying  Twine 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 


YOUR  COMPLETE  GARDEN 
CENTER 

Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming 
Soiltone,  Milorganite,  Pax 
Scotts  Scuti 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 


We  Hove 

DELPHINIUMS,  IRIS, 
PHLOX  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Dealers  for 

Atlas  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

Newman  Gardens 

5152  Newton  St.  GL  5147 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


Donors  to  the  Library 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Shinn 
John  T.  Roberts 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 
Helen  K.  Fowler 
Charles  A.  Britton 


“PIONEER  AMERICAN 
GARDENING” 

“Pioneer  American  Gardening,”  a 
collection  of  stories  of  America’s  hor^ 
ticultural  history  from  forty^one 
states,  whose  federated  gardeners  con^ 
stitute  the  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs,  has  been  compiled  by 
Elvenia  Slosson,  President,  1949''51, 
and  is  published  by  Coward'McCann, 
Inc.,  of  New  York.  This  book  is  just 
recently  off  the  press. 

The  subject  dealt  with  in  each  story 
is  its  author’s  choice  as  being  a  glimpse 
of  his  or  her  State’s  share  in  creating 
the  National  Garden  of  the  United 
States,  and  developing  the  country’s 
horticultural  wealth  and  beauty.  The 
stories  in  “Pioneer  American  Garden- 
ing”  are  presented  under  seven  head¬ 
ings:  New  England,  Central  Atlan¬ 
tic,  South  Atlantic,  Central,  South 
Central,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast.  The  States  of  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  are  not 
included;  presumably  they  have  no 
Federated  Garden  Clubs. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Region  con¬ 
sists  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Utah, 


and  to  Mrs.  Beth  Mattocks  of  Boul¬ 
der  has  been  given  the  honor  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  story  of  “Gardening  Pioneers 
of  Colorado.”  She  tells  of  our  State 
flower  and  tree;  of  the  old  cotton¬ 
woods;  of  the  planting  of  walnut, 
maple  and  locust  trees;  also  fruit  trees 
and  grape  vines;  melons  and  berries 
by  the  men,  and  the  making  of  home 
gardens  with  plants  and  slips,  by  the 
pioneer  women.  She  also  tells  of  the 
origin  of  Cherry  Pie,  Pumpkin  Pie, 

Melon  and  Tomato  Days. 

The  names  of  pioneer  gardeners 
and  botanists  in  Colorado  in  Mrs. 
Mattock’s  story  are  familiar  to  many 
of  us — some  we  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  knowing — and  for  that  reason 
plone  the  book'  would  be  enjoyable. 
No  doubt  those  of  us  who  have  adopt¬ 
ed  Colorado  as  our  home  would  also 
enjoy  comparing  Colorado’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  “Pioneer  American  Garden¬ 
ing”  with  the  accomplishments  of  our 
native  State. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  while  the 
book  makes  interesting  enough  read¬ 
ing,  it  actually  adds  nothing  to  horti¬ 
cultural  history.  It  is  slightly  repeti' 
tious  in  those  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
work  of  the  early  botanists  was  carried 
on  in  states  which  adjoin  others  of  a 
different  section  as  classified  in  this 
book. 


MERTENSIA  AND  FORSYTHIA 

It  often  becomes  a  question  where 
to  plant  the  Virginia  bluebell,  so  that 
the  bare  ground  it  leaves  after  dis¬ 
appearance  is  not  unsightly.  I  have 
grown  it  under  large  bushes  of  For- 
sythia;  both  bloom  together  and  the 
pinky  buds  and  open  bluebells  of  the 
Mertensia  make  an  attractive  picture 
when  seen  through  the  mass  of  gofd- 
en  bells  of  the  Forsythia.  After  flow¬ 
ering,  the  shrub  hides  the  disappear¬ 
ing  Mertensia  with  its  heavy  sheets  of 
foliage.  H.  F. 
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FALL  PLANTING  TIME  WILL  SOON 

BE  HERE ! 


We  have  a  full  selection  of  SHRUBS,  CERTAIN 
EVERGREENS  and  SHADE  TREES  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  moved  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen. 

Tulips,  Narcissus,  Fail  Chrysanthemums 

A  Large  Selection  of  All  of  Them 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  382  Denver  1,  Colorado 

Phone  GLendole  4737 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 


•  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 


Nationally  Affiliated 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


Office  Phone  KE  4776 
Residence  Phone  DE  6349 


Denver,  Colo. 
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BACK-PACK  TRIP  INTO  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
SNOWMASS-MAROON  COUNTRY, 

JULY  14  TO  22 

By  Anna  Timm 


SO  THE  schedule  for  July,  carried 
in  The  Green  Thumb  read,  “Packs 
taken  by  horses  to  camp — hikers  on 
foot.”  To  those  who  had  been  to 
Snowmass,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
only  heard  of  its  lure,  this  bait  was 
irresistible! 

After  months  of  planning  and 
many  disappointments,  Sunday  morn^ 
ing  found  an  eager  party,  three  “cute 
little  mules”  and  two  wranglers  wind' 
ing  their  way  up  the  trail  that  takes 
off  at  the  upper  end  of  Maroon  Lake, 
past  Crater  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Pyra' 
mid  Peak,  and  grows  steadily  steeper 
until  it  mounts  Buckskin  Pass.  Then 
it  plunges  down  and  down  until  it 
ends  quite  sharply  at  Snowmass  Lake 
Camp  Ground.  And  there  it  is!  If 
by  now,  after  a  ten  mile  hike  up  and 
down,  there  is  any  breath  left  in  the 
body,  it  is  expended  in  one  unbeliev' 
ing  gasp  as  the  eyes  take  in  this  pic' 
ture!  One  just  cannot  believe  any' 
thing  so  beautiful  and  untamed,  so 
wild  and  yet  so  serene  and  gentle, 
can  be  real! 

We  approached  in  a  brisk  down' 
pour,  but  by  the  time  the  evening 
meal  was  over,  a  pale  moon  was  shin' 
ing  on  the  Peak  and  stars  twinkled 
through  the  very  tall  timber.  We 
looked  back  regretfully  as  we  climbed 
past  Pyramid  and  Maroon  Bells.  They, 
were  so  beautiful  with  the  long,  deep 
snowbanks  streaming  far  down  into 
the  timber.  But  we  never  really  left 
snow!  Huge  banks  of  it  smothered 
the  zig'Zag  trail  to  Buckskin  Pass  and 
finally  topped  the  pass  in  a  huge 
cornice. 

Only  a  pack  mule  could  have  found 
a  way  over,  dodging  the  deep  cave'in 


snow  and  daintily  picking  a  path 
over  the  rocks  and  along  shelTedged 
cliffs.  So  the  knapsack'foot  travelers 
followed  the  mules  and  everybody 
got  there! 

We  spent  three  days  on  Snowmass 
Lake  in  camp  on  the  banks  of  crystal 
clear  Snowmass  Creek  saying  good' 
night  and  good'morning  to  the  huge 
trout  who,  by  the  way,  ignored  us 
completely,  not  even  bothering  to 
hide  when  we  stood  and  stared  at 
them. 

Then  we  decided  to  hike  to  Geneva 
Lake  over  Trailriders  Pass.  We  found 
more  snow  all  over  the  trail  and  took 
pictures  and  more  pictures  of  Snow' 
mass  Lake,  Snowmass  and  Hagerman 
Peaks,  coming  down  in  time  to  pack 
up  again  and  head  down  the  trail  to 
Snowmass  Falls  Ranch  and  back  to 
Maroon  Bells  where  the  cars  had  been 
left. 

Then  up  Castle  Creek  and  camp 
was  made  in  an  aspen  grove  above 
Ashcroft.  We  quickly  set  up  camp; 
by  now  we  had  learned  to  erect  the 
tents  when  the  sun  was  shining. 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
found  eager  takers  for  a  hike  to  Tay' 
lor  Pass  and  Park,  Cathedral  Lake 
and  Electric  Pass.  There  was  more 
snow  there;  the  trail  completely  cov' 
ered  at  the  top. 

After  leaving  the  Maroon  Bells,  the 
flowers  began  to  disappear  more  or 
less.  On  Buckskin  Pass,  at  the  edge 
of  the  snow,  we  found  Phlox,  For' 
get'me'nots,  Grass  of  Parnassus,  and 
vividly  colored  paint  brushes.  But  on 
the  road  or  trail  to  Taylor  Pass  and 
Park  everything  in  the  book  seemed 
strewn  everywhere,  helter'skelter,  in 
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an  eager  haste  to  completely  cover 
every  inch  of  the  rugged  terrain. 
Even  the  dainty,  exclusive  Mariposa 
lily  floated  among  the  rugged  paint 
brushes  and  flowering  shrubs.  There 
will  be  pictures  later  for  you  unbe^ 
lievers.  The  same  things  were  found 
in  the  basin  at  Cathedral  Peak,  where 
the  trail  takes  off  to  Electric  Pass. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 


enough  to  be  able  to  partake  of  this 
feast  have  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude 
to  the  members  of  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association  for  mak^ 
ing  it  possible  to  put  over  a  trip  of 
this  kind.  While  being  aware  of  the 
many  much  more  important  things 
that  are  being  carried  on  at  Horti' 
culture  House,  we  still  want  to  say, 
''Thank  you,  C.  F.  H.  A.” 


IMPORTED  BULBS 

FISHER  HAS  IT 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus 

Write  for  Our  Fall  Price  List 

• 

THE  SCYTHETTE 

A  Gasoline-Driven,  Power  Scythe 
and  Weed  Cutter 

Complete  Garden  Supplies 

• 

)SSry4&A£t  l-fakcLwahe.  Gr. 

Colorado  Seed  Co. 

®®y2322  EAST  COlfAX  AVENUE  DENVER  6,  COIORADO 

1515  Champa  KEystone  1351 

FRemont  2791 

Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  2809 
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DEATH  IN  THE  LAWN! 

By  Leslie  F.  Paull 


Mrs.  HUGH  McLEAN  of  Dzn^ 
ver  recently  phoned  to  ask  me 
to  identify  some  mushrooms  she  had 
collected  on  her  place.  When  she 
came  she  brought  several  pounds  of 
a  very  suspicious  looking  species. 
After  examining  them  I  felt  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  the  genus  was 
Amanita  and  this  was  later  confirmed 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  spore  print. 

While  some  species  of  Amanita  are 
not  poisonous  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  fatal  poisoning  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  one  of  three  species  of  the 
genus,  and  the  amateur  had  better 
let  them  all  alone. 


Recent  weather  conditions — rain, 
high  temperatures  and  high  humidity 
— have  been  most  favorable  for  the 
appearance  of  various  mushrooms. 
The  menace  to  life  is  manifest  when 
it  is  possible  to  collect  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  from  one  small  area  (if  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  poisonous  Amanita). 
The  danger  is  especially  great  to  un¬ 
trained  amateurs  and  to  children. 
Any  mushrooms  found  that  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  these  described  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  especially  if  children  are 
around. 


Further  study  of  this  particular  lot 
of  mushrooms  make  it  highly  pre¬ 
sumptive  that  they  were  the  very 
poisonous  Fly  Mushroom  (Amanita 
muscaria).  A  good  physician  would 
know  the  only  antidote,  provided  the 
cause  were  \nown  and  he  were  noti' 
fied  in  time. 

If  you  like  to  collect  your  own  and 
find  in  your  lawn  some  nearly  pure 
white,  fleshy  and  luscious-appearing 
specimens,  close  your  eyes,  take  a 
complete  about-face  and  get  away  be¬ 
fore  you  are  tempted. 

If  you  are  certain  you  can  resist, 
and  want  to  examine  the  evidence, 
here  it  is.  The  cap,  in  this  case  white, 
but  usually  yellowish,  ■  is  more  or  less 
studded  with  small  scales.  It  is  very 
fleshy  and  nearly  spherical,  and 
reaches  the  size  of  a  golf  ball.  It  is 
set  on  a  stem,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
top  and  increases  in  diameter  toward 
the  ground  where  it  ends  in  an  en¬ 
larged,  rough  knot.  Sliced  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  the  gills  are  seen  to  be 
white.  The  cap  is  separated  from  the 
stem  by  a  broad  ring  of  thin  tissue. 
If  you  know  how  to  make  a  spore 
print,  the  white  spores  will  furnish 
final  confirmation. 

Now  go  wash  your  hands  twice 
before  handling  food.  Mere  contact 
can  induce  severe  nausea. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


Ready  to  Plant 

JACKMAN  CLEMATIS  AND 
CLIMBING  ROSES 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY 
2645  West  Alameda  Ave.  PE  3791 


Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  "SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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BIRDS  IN  OUR  GARDEN 

By  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 


Any  time  of  year  is  a  good  time 
for  bird  lovers.  But  I  find  late 
summer  bird  watching  especially  easy 
and  rewarding.  Now  the  strain  of 
rearing  the  nestlings  has  been  relaxed. 
The  young  birds  are  able  to  feed  and 
fend  for  themselves,  but  many  species 
travel  about  in  small  family  flocks 
feeding  sociably  and,  in  the  main, 
good'naturedly.  At  this  time  they 
seem  more  tame  because  the  acute 
caution  with  regard  to  the  nest  in 
the  face  of  suspected  danger  is  gone, 
so  is  the  urge  to  sing.  Parents,  in 
feeding  and  protecting  themselves,  are 
setting  unconscious  examples.  They 
are  also  refreshing  themselves  leisurely 
after  the  tense  period  of  courting, 
nesting,  egg-laying,  incubating  and 
feeding  their  offspring.  It  seems  logi¬ 
cal  to  think  that  migratory  birds  re¬ 
quire  this  period  of  recuperation  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  on  their  long  south¬ 
ward  flights.  At  any  rate  during  late 
July  and  August  the  little  groups  of 
one  or  more  families  are  to  be  seen 
about  the  garden,  along  the  roadsides 
and  in  our  parks  and  mountains. 

At  the  mountain  cabin  recently  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  ‘‘yR^k> 
yank”  call  of  a  slender-billed  nut¬ 
hatch  with  two  youngsters,  searching 
the  rustic  posts  of  our  porch.  As  I 
watched  these  strikingly  marked 
white,  black  and  gray  visitors  in  their 
characteristic  ups  and  downs  I  heard 
the  bu2;2;ing  notes  of  the  wren  family, 
busy  in  the  shrubbery  close  by.  Then 
a  flash  of  white  tail  feathers  caught 
my  eye  and  I  discovered  the  brown- 
backed  grey-headed  juncos  feeding  on 
the  ground.  Their  young  ones  were 
somewhat  streaked  and  less  trim  look¬ 
ing  than  the  adults  and  were  still 
coaxing  for  food  from  their  parents, 
though  quite  capable  of  finding  it  for 


themselves,  as  they  did  when  left  on 
their  own. 

Here,  around  the  garden,  we  have 
several  kinds  of  finches  and  their  rela¬ 
tives.  Almost  any  time  we  look  out 
we  see  them  busily  picking  up  ground 
insects  and  weed  seeds  among  the 
shrubbery.  Families  of  chipping  spar¬ 
rows  have  been  very  friendly,  their 
small  size  is  usually  enough  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  other  sparrows. 
The  adults  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  bright  rufus-brown  caps  and 
clear  gray  breasts,  but  the  young  have 
both  caps  and  breasts  streaked.  The 
little  pine  siskins,  sometimes  called 
“dandelion  birds”  from  their  habit  of 
perching  on  a  dandelion  head  to  eat 
the  ripening  seeds,  are  also  here  as 
are  the  tuneful  house  finches.  But  our 
greatest  thrill  has  come  from  watch¬ 
ing  a  gay  lazuli  bunting  whose  nest 
was  in  the  willows  across  the  road. 
His  turquoise  blue  coat  and  reddish 
breast  suggest  a  piece  of  Ziini  Indian 
jewelry.  His  favorite  perch  is  a  dead 
snag  but  sometimes  we’ve  seen  him 
on  the  lawn  where  his  brilliant  colors 
show  off  to  good  advantage.  During 
the  nesting  season  his  bright,  short 
song  could  be  heard  almost  contin¬ 
uously  from  daylight  to  mid-morning 
and  frequently  later  in  the  day.  Late 
in  July  I  timed  him  one  morning  and 
found  he  repeated  his  little  phrase 
nineteen  times  in  one  minute.  A  day 
or  so  later  I  heard  him  only  occasion¬ 
ally  with  but  few  repetitions  each 
time,  and  now  his  voice  comes  infre¬ 
quently,  in  a  single  phrase.  The  sing¬ 
ing  of  most  of  our  birds  breaks  off 
abruptly  as  the  nesting  season  ends. 

The  young  lazulis  are  streaked  and 
sparrow-like  in  appearance  and  even 
the  adult  females  have  only  a  tinge 
of  blue  but  the  young  male  birds  will 
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come  back  in  gay  coats  next  spring. 
These  fascinating  summer  residents 
have  a  tendency,  as  do  many  of  our 
migratory  birds,  to  return  at  nesting 
time  to  the  same  locality  in  successive 
seasons,  so  I  shall  be  listening  and 
watching  eagerly  next  spring  for  the 
repetitious  song  and  the  turquoise 
plumage  of  this  little  bunting. 


As  soon  as  our  new  lawn  came  up 
we  began  to  see  a  young  rabbit  feed' 
ing  busily  on  the  white  clover  leaves. 
Since  early  June  there  has  been  a 
series  of  bunnies  fattening  on  this  paS' 
ture.  We’ve  enjoyed  watching  the 
little  fellows  and  they  have  become 
very  tame.  But  I  had  some  misgiv' 
ings,  fearing  they  might  desert  the 
clover  for  the  lettuce  or  chard  in  our 
small  salad  garden.  But  so  far  the 
young  clover  appears  to  have  more 
appeal  than  anything  else.  Perhaps 
where  rabbits  are  a  problem  to  tender' 
hearted  gardeners  it  may  pay  off  to 
plant  a  patch  of  clover  for  them. 


SHABBY  AFTER  BLOOMING 

Some  perennials,  such  as  the  bleed' 
ing  heart  and  the  oriental  poppy, 
have  ragged  foliage  after  blooming 
so  should  have  some  tall,  bushy  plant 
placed  in  front  and  around  them  to 
hide  their  seedy  looks.  See  if  you 
can’t  think  of  some  plant  which  may 
be  good  for  this  purpose.  H.  F. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 
IMPORTED  HOLLAND  BULBS 

First  Quality 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus 
Horticultural  Gift  Items 

GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


CHARLES  WAUGH 

HAULING  •  TOPSOIL 
FERTILIZER 

258  Univ.  Blvd.  DE  7850 


*‘]Makers  of  Ileautiftil  Gardens*^ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


Evergreen  Spraying 
SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


COMPLETE  TREE  TRIMMING 
AND  SPRAYING  SERVICE 

Watch  your  evergreens  for  insect  damage  and  call  an 
expert  to  care  for  them. 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

SPruce  6163  1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 
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SEPTEMBER  GARDENING 

The  nights  should  he  cooler  this  month  and  the  need  for  heavy  watering 
lessened.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  ripen  up  woody  plants  so  that  they  will 
stand  the  winter  better.  Much  of  the  “winter  kill”  that  happened  last  winter 
was  actually  a  kill  because  of  the  freezing  of  growing  plants  in  November. 
Plants  that  are  matured  and  hardened  up  will  not  be  so  easily  damaged. 

AFTER  woody  plants  are  completely  dormant  (have  dropped  their 
leaves)  the  ground  around  them  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  so  that  they 
will  freezemp  wet.  If  freezing  weather  is  delayed  for  several  weeks,  another 
soaking  should  be  given. 

When  the  first  hard  frost  hits  the  Gladiolus,  Gannas,  Dahlias  and 
Tuberous  Begonias  they  should  be 'dug  and  stored.  Glads  should  be  dried 
and  cleaned,  Gannas  stored  in  a  cool  place  leaving  some  soil  on  them.  Dahlias 
and  Tuberous  Begonias  carefully  packed  where  the  temperature  and  moisture 
can  be  regulated. 

Perennials  that  have  become  dormant  can  be  moved  now  if  necessary. 
Peonies,  Bleeding  Flearts  and  such  must  be  moved  in  fall,  if  they  have  to 
be  moved.  Woody  plants  should  he  left  until  they  are  completely  dormant. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  seed  lawns.  There  is  enough  sun  in  the  day' 
time  and  it  is  cool  enough  at  night  so  that  there  is  good  growth  of  grass 
without  the  constant  care  that  there  is  in  summer.  Weeds  that  do  start 
are  soon  killed  by  the  early  frosts.  Be  sure  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  soil 
before  seeding.  A  great  majority  of  lawn  troubles  are  traceable  to  planting 
in  bad  ^oil  which  would  not  allow  deep  root  growth. 

Clean  up  the  withered  flower  stalks,  broken  limbs  and  other  rubbish 
around  the  garden.  Give  the  hedges  a  last  shearing. 

September  is  the  month  when  the  kids  go  back  to  school.  Get  the  habit 
and  lay  out  a  course  of  study  for  yourself.  Bugs,  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
propagation  or  a  hundred  other  subjects  are  worth  learning  more  about. 

Enjoy  your  garden  now — use  the  seats  that  you  have  arranged  around 
the  garden  and  never  had  time  to  sit  in.  Look  and  Learn  should  be  your 
motto  this  month.  Visit  your  neighbors’  gardens  and  stop  wherever  you 
see  something  that  looks  interesting.  All  good  gardeners  like  to  pass  on 
to  others  their  garden  “secrets.” 

Trimming  of  trees  can  be  done  as  necessary.  Proper  care  may  prevent 
much  storm  damage  to  them.  Look  for  the  fall  invasion  of  aphids  on 
Dogwood,  Euonymus  and  Snowball.  They  can  be  killed  at  this  stage  while 
it  is  difficult  to  hit  them  when  they  curl  the  leaves  in  spring. 


Rose  shown  on  opposite  page  is  of  the  variety  Mme.  Joseph  Perrand, 
from  the  Henry  J.  Conrad  garden. 

Back  cover  shows  the  native  Mariposa  lily. 

All  color  photos  are  Ektachromes  by  George  IT,  Kelly. 
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Rock  Gardens 


Planting  andMoving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 
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THE  ROSE 

The  rose  is  gowned  in  petoled  grace 
And  lovely  beyond  telling; 

She  always  lifts  a  friendly  face, 
Regardless  of  her  dwelling. 

Laura  S.  Beck. 


Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Association 

J>amDUA,  dnnuaL 
plant  Cbjudtwn, 

CREEK  THEATRE,  CIVIC  CENTER 

Saturday,  October  13th,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

Auctioneer,  John  Swingle 

o 

There  will  be  a  big  selection  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Perennials,  Roses, 
Potted  Plants,  Fertilizers,  Tools,  etc. 

SAVE  THE  DAY 

(^mn  and  "^sd^ijouh  '^ahdm  Tyiaisjdai 
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White  Cedar  or  Cypress 
Stockade  Fence 

For  the  Ultimate  in  Privacy 

Now  Available  in  4-foot,  5-foot,  and  6-foot  Heights 

Installation  by  Experts 


Call,  Write  or  Phone 

ELGAR  FENCE  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

RAce  2879  Denver,  Colo.  4405  East  Evans 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado ;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters ,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  rl. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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OCTOBER  SCHEDULE 

Oct.  4,  Thurs.,  7:45  P.  M.,  at  Horti' 
culture  House.  Preparing  the  Gar' 
den  for  Winter,  by  Scott  Wilmore. 

October.  7,  Sun.,  leave  Horticulture 
House,  8  A.  M.  Fall  color  on 
Squaw  Pass. 

Oct.  11,  Thurs.,  8  P.  M.  Denver 
Rose  Society  at  Horticulture  House. 

Oct.  13,  Sat.  The  welhknown  An' 
nual  Plant  Auction  will  be  held  as 
usual  in  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the 
Civic  Center  at  1:00  P.  M.  This 
will  be  a  good  chance  to  get  gar' 
den  material  and  supplies  for  fall 
use  at  bargain  prices. 

Oct.  18,  Thurs.,  7:45,  at  Horticuh 
ture  House.  Program  on  Wild 
Life. 

Oct.  21,  Sun.  Leave  Horticulture 
House,  8  A.  M.,  to  see  the  fall  eL 
fects  near  Jones  Pass. 


ANNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION 

The  Association’s  annual  plant 
auction  will  be  held  this  year  on 
October  6th  at  the  Civic  Center,  from 
1  p.m.  to  dark. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  the 
plant  auction  has  been  held  and  in' 
dications  are  now  that  it  will  be  the 
biggest  and  best. 


Those  who  have  attended  before 
have  been  able  to  get  some  fine  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  at  low  prices. 

All  material  is  donated  by  nurseries 
and  private  gardeners  so  all  receipts 
are  net  for  the  use  of  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  the  Association.  If 
sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  by  these 
auctions  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid 
raising  the  membership  dues.  At 
present  these  annual  dues  only  cover 
about  half  the  expenses  of  publish' 
ing  the  Green  Thumb  and  carrying 
out  the  other  work  of  the  Association. 

Send  a  nice  plant  or  two  that  you 
can  spare  and  come  buy  some  things 
that  you  need. 


On  October  4,  Mr.  Scott  Wilmore 
of  the  W.  W.  Wilmore  Nurseries 
will  be  on  hand  to  tell  all  the  “green' 
thumbers”  about  putting  their  woody 
plants  and  perennials  to  bed  for  win' 
ter.  This  promises  to  be  a  very  in' 
teresting  and  instructional  meeting. 

Horticulture  House  will  be  open  at 
7:30  p.m.  and  the  lecture  will  begin 
promptly  at  8:00  p.m.  If  you  have 
problems  or  questions  to  ask  about 
preparing  your  garden  for  winter, 
bring  them  to  Mr.  Wilmore  at  Horti' 
culture  House  the  first  Thursday  eve' 
ning  in  October. 


Come  to  the  Plant  Auction,  Civic  Center, 

Saturday,  Oct.  13th 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  PLANT  IN  FALL? 

George  Kelly 


There  are  annual  arguments 

among  gardeners  in  this  area  as 
to  the  advisability  of  fall  planting. 
Some  years  most  of  the  things  moved 
in  fall  go  through  the  winter  in  good 
shape,  while  other  years  there  may 
be  a  complete  loss  of  certain  classes 
of  plants  such  as  evergreens  and  roses. 
Let  us  see  what  the  conditions  are 
that  limit  fall  planting. 


HOT  SUN.  We  frequently  have 
many  weeks  of  warm,  open  weather 
in  the  fall.  During  this  time  the  hot 
sun  is  drawing  moisture  out  of  newly 
transplanted  plants  and  their  re' 
stricted  root  systems  can  not  replace 
it  fast  enough,  so,  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  dry  up. 


DRY  AIR.  Low  humidity  goes 
along  with  these  hot  open  days  and 
acts  like  a  blotter  to  absorb  moisture 
from  plants. 

LACK  OE  RAIN  OR  SNOW. 
This  often  leaves  the  subsoil  with  lit' 
tie  or  no  moisture  to  replace  that 
taken  up  in  the  air. 


WIND.  When  plants  have  had 
their  roots  restricted  by  transplant' 
ing  and  the  top  not  cut  back  sufE' 
ciently  the  wind  over  winter  may 
whip  the  tops  around  and  loosen  the 
roots  so  that  air  enters  the  soil  around 
them  and  completes  the  drying  up 
process. 

ERRATIC  WEATHER.  Because 
of  the  mountains  close  by  and  our 
high  altitude  the  weather  often  does 
not  continue  long  in  one  way,  but 
we  may  have  weeks  of  fall  weather  in 
winter  and  winter  weather  in  spring. 
These  periods  may  alternate  fre' 
quently  and  at  the  wrong  times  to 
make  plants  happy. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  in  some 
way  alleviate  these  difficulties? 

LATE  WATERING.  After  all 
chance  of  new  growth  has  passed  and 
the  plants  are  entirely  dormant  the 
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soil  around  their  roots  should  be 
THOROUGHLY  soaked.  The  depth 
that  it  is  necessary  to  soak  the  soil 
depends  on  the  plant  concerned. 
Trees  might  require  moist  soil  6  feet 
or  more  deep  while  a  lawn  might  sur¬ 
vive  with  6  inches  of  watering.  The 
only  way  to  tell  when  the  water  has 
soaked  down  sufficiently  is  to  dig  in 
occasionally  and  see.  If  open,  dry 
weather  continues  for  several  weeks 
after  this  late  fall  watering,  another 
watering  should  be  given.  If  the  soil 
around  plants  is  dry  it  should  be  wa¬ 
tered  whatever  month  of  the  year 
it  is. 


SHADING.  Some  tender-barked 
plants  like  Mountainash  or  Linden 
should  be  shaded  by  lath  or  burlap 
to  keep  from  winter  burning.  Many 
evergreens  would  be  benefitted  by 


a  little  shade  for  they  do  not  drop 
their  leaves  in  fall  and  so  lose  more 
moisture  from  them. 

BRAGING.  Carefully  bracing  tall 
shade  trees  will  often  eliminate  much 
winter  damage. 

MULCHING.  Covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  with  suitable  material 
may  help  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  may  help  to  regulate  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  soil  and  avoid  some 
winter  damage. 

Some  plants  move  better  in  fall 
than  spring.  Such  early  growing 
things  as  Peonies,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
and  Rhubarb  should  be  moved  in  fall 
after  they  are  dormant.  Oriental  Pop¬ 
pies  are  best  when  moved  in  August. 
Many  of  the  common  perennials  may 
be  moved  in  fall  if  taken  care  of 
properly,  but  almost  any  of  them  are 
better  for  moving  in  spring.  Lilacs 
seem  to  like  fall  planting  as  well  or 
better  than  spring.  Quick-growing 
things  like  Chinese  Elm,  Honeysuckle, 
Spireas  and  such  usually  move  well 
in  fall  if  properly  taken  care  of. 

Many  of  the  evergreens,  especially 
the  low  Junipers,  are  usually  risky  to 
move  in  fall.  Roses  are  a  gamble  un¬ 
less  they  are  handled  just  right.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  things  in  the  Prunus  class 
are  likely  to  burn  or  die  in  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons.  Slow  growing  trees  such 
as  the  hard  Maples,  Oaks  and  Linden 
usually  do  better  when  moved  in 
spring  soon  before  they  break  into 
new  growth.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Birch,  which  should  only  be  moved 
during  the  week  in  May  when  the 
buds  break. 

The  main  reason  for  planting  in 
fall  at  all  in  this  country  is  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  annual  spring  planting 
rush.  Some  gardeners  and  nursery¬ 
men  are  willing  to  take  the  gamble 
of  moving  things  in  fall  so  that  they 
will  have  less  to  move  in  spring. 
Sometimes  it  pays  but  sometimes  too 
many  things  do  not  survive. 
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Give  us  YOUR  favorite  combinations  so  that  we  may  pass  them  on  to 

other  good  gardeners. 


In  my  estimation  two  flowers  that 
should  be  planted  together  is  the 
perennial  aster  Frikarti,  Wonder  of 
Staffa,  which  is  a  lovely  blue  with 
yellow  center  and  annual  aster 
Chinenis. 

Aster  Frikarti  is  lavenderTlue  and 
the  blossoms  are  2  to  21/2  inches 
across.  It  blooms  from  June  until 
frost  and  does  well  in  light  shade  but 
comes  to  its  full  perfection  in  full 
sun.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting. 

The  Annual  Chinenis  aster  is  a 
lovely  single  pink  (comes  in  other 
shades),  but  the  pink  one  is  the  color 
I  would  choose  to  go  with  the  Aster 
Frikarti.  This  aster  is  21/2  inches  or 
more  across  and  has  yellow  center. 
It  is  more  wilt  resistant  than  some  of 
the  other  annual  asters. 

Elizabeth  Bahm. 


Martin  Keul  likes  a  narrow  bed 
bordered  with  Phlox  drummondi  and 
the  center  filled  in  with  verbenas.  He 
also  likes  to  add  utility  to  his  garden 
along  with  the  beauty  with  rows  of 
carrots  and  beets  alternating. 


Probably  the  most  popular  sum' 
mer  perennial  combination  is  a  plant' 
ing  of  madonna  lilies  in  front  of  clear 
blue  delphinium  with  an  accent  of 
some  red  flora'bunda  rose  such  as 
Worlds'fair  or  Donald  Prier.  It  is 
also  a  patriotic  combination  for  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  hot,  intense  color  of  the  red' 
dish  orange  Umbellatum  Lily  which 
fights  with  so  many  garden  flowers  is 
cooled  down  and  made  very  pleasing 
when  planted  in  front  of  the  cool 
gray  leaves  of  a  Russian  olive  hedge. 

A  lovely  spring  combination  is 
the  Divaricata  Phlox  planted  in  front 
or  under  common  lavender  lilacs  and 
accented  with  clumps  of  pink  tulips. 

Another  combination  that  I  ob' 
served  once  in  the  Phipps  garden, 
when  it  was  new,  was  common  Helio' 
trope  growing  through  the  branches 
of  Pfister  Juniper.  I  mean  the  Helio' 
tropium  peruvianum  with  the  sweet 
scented  violet  colored  blossoms.  It 
is  an  annual  I  think  or  has  to  be 
treated  as  such  here  in  Colorado. 

Myrtle  Davis. 
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A  mass  of  bright  pink  tulips,  such 
as  Clara  Butt,  is  very  effective  planted 
in  front  of  any  of  the  purple  leaf 
plums. 

A  delightful  and  dependable  effect 
in  the  late  border  may  be  had  by 
planting  Aster  Blue  Gem  in  back  of 
a  combined  border  of  Petunia  Salmon 
Pink  and  the  gray  foliage  of  Veronica 
incana  whose  flower  stalks  have  been 
trimmed  away. 

Virginia  Haffner. 


My  favorite  flower  is  the  wild  rose 
and  this  spring  I  saw  such  beautiful 
ones  along  the  road  sides  that  could 
easily  be  adapted  to  our  gardens, 
growing  with  yucca  plants  in  full 
bloom.  There  was  also  the  lovely 
blue  of  mertensia  and  blue  pentstem" 
ons.  Pm  going  to  plant  some  of  the 
wild  roses  and  pentstemons  on  my 
rock  wall  and  see  if  they  won’t  all 
grow  happily  together.  I  have  the 
yucca  now  with  tiny  iris,  grape  hya^ 
cinths,  daffodils,  and  different  sedums. 
This  is  a  lovely  early  spring  combina' 
tion. 

Sue  Johnson. 


Lonicera  korolkowi.  Blueleaf  Hon' 
eysuckle.  as  a  backdrop  for  Iris  Spin' 
drift  or  (not  and)  Irish  Blue  Shim' 
mer. 

Monarda  Cambridge  Scarlet  with 
Phlox  Thor  or  Phlox  Jules  Sandeau. 

Helenium  moerhemi  in  front  of 
Helenium  Riverton  Beauty. 

Lilium  regale  with  white  Delphin' 
ium  (good  white,  no  skim  milk  stuff) . 

Mertensia  virginica  with  Tulip 
Picotee  or  (not  and)  Tulip  Clara 
Butt. 

Plant  in  self  groups  or  drifts,  no 
spotty  intermingling  or  Vot'and' 
carry'One..  business. 

Kathleen  Marriage. 


FROM  HELEN  FOWLER’S 
NOTEBOOK 

Trollius  ledebori,  which  a  few' 
years  ago,  obtained  the  Royal  Horti' 
cultural  Society  award  of  merit, 
grows  about  three  feet  high,  produces 
immense  quantities  of  large,  open 
flowers  of  a  rich  orangC'gold  and  has 
protruding  anthers  of  a  heavier  orange 
color,  giving  a  light  and  graceful  but 
substantial  effect.  The  stems  branch 
freely,  which  make  fine  cut  flowers. 
The  seeds  germinate  freely  and  yield 
plants  quite  true  to  type.  Given  good 
culture,  an  abundance  of  flowers  can 
be  cut  and  a  second  cut  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  autumn. 

Aconitum  napellus,  the  English 
monkshood  of  old  gardens,  is  the  first 
of  this  family  to  flower  and  may  be 
used  to  succeed  the  early  Delphiniums 
in  the  hardy  border. 

Do  you  like  bright  scarlet  in  the 
garden?  Lychnis  chalcedonica  is  an 
old  English  plant  now  mostly  found 
in  rural  cottage  gardens. 

I  do  not  see  much  of  Platycodon 
grandiflorum  as  I  go  about  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardy  plants  for  a 
general  border.  Upright  and  sturdy, 
neat  in  habit,  it  has  flowers  similar  to 
a  clematis  and  about  as  large.  Eight' 
een  inches  in  height. 

A  good  plant  for  waterside  plant' 
ing  as  well  as  for  the  hardy  border 
is  Lythrum  salicaria.  It  grows  up  to 
4  feet  in  good  soil,  forming  a  big  bush 
of  intense  rosy'purple. 

Rose  bushes.  Continue  vigil  until 
you  cover  plants  for  winter.  Rose 
slugs  are  long  since  gone  but  continue 
dusting  or  spraying  for  black'spot  and 
mildew;  pick  up  all  fallen  rose  foliage 
and  keep  ground  thoroughly  culti' 
vated. 

H.  F. 
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AFRAID  OF  A  DIAGONAL? 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


Most  of  us  are  so  used  to  the 
stereotyped  rear  garden  that  we 
shudder  involuntarily  when  faced  with 
a  diagonal  line  that  cuts  boldly 
through  our  neat  rectangular  pattern. 

what  to  do?  Screen  it  out  apolo' 
getically  or  design  “over  it,”  pretend^ 
ing  it  is  not  there? 

The  modern  attitude  is  to  accept 
a  logical  placement  of  utilitarian  fea^ 
tures  and  to  make  them  a  definite  part 
of  the  design.  A  diagonal,  according 
to  that  attitude,  can  be  the  basis  of 
a  novel  treatment,  forceful  and  strik¬ 
ing,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
straight-forward. 

Here  is  one  illustration  of  rear  area 
treatment  resulting  from  the  very  logi¬ 
cal  “askew”  placing  of  the  garage. 

The  following  shows  how  the  plan 
grows  naturally  out  of  a  step-by-step 
development. 

A  direct  walk  connecting  garage 
door  with  the  main  rear  entrance  of 
the  house  divides  the  area  in  two 
irregular  units.  This  in  turn  invites 
a  sitting  area  (stone  platform)  of  un¬ 
usual  shape  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
It  has  morning  sun  and  afternoon 
shade,  A  very  logical  adjunct  to  it 
is  a  small  grape-arbor  to  the  south, 
screening  it  from  the  neighbor’s  yard 
and  providing  pleasant  shade  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

The  north  area,  being  close  to  the 
kitchen,  lends  itself  ideally  to  an  out¬ 
door  fireplace,  nestling  against  an 
evergreen  planting  back  of  the  garage. 

Doesn’t  that  suggest  an  informal 
balance  by  a  group  of  evergreen  trees 
in  the  southeast  corner?  And  again, 
doesn’t  that  almost  call  for  a  seat 
placed  under  their  protection? 

The  group  of  deciduous  trees 
shown  half  way  between  seat  and 
platform  furnishes  a  bit  of  semi-seclu¬ 


sion  by  arresting  one’s  attention.  For 
added  privacy  the  pergola  posts  can 
be  repeated  at  intervals  along  the  east 
and  south  fence. 

The  rest  is  elaboration:  suit  your 
own  taste! 

IT’S  STILL  TRUE,  148  YEARS 
LATER 

Extract  from  a  book  entitled  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees,”  by  Wm.  For¬ 
syth,  published  in  England  in  1803. 
Book  presented  to  the  Helen  Fowler 
Library  by  John  T.  Roberts. 

“It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
fruit  trees  in  general  throughout  this 
kingdom  are  in  a  mutilated  and  un¬ 
fruitful  state.  After  gentlemen  have 
purchased  the  young  trees  from  nurs¬ 
eries,  and  planted  them  in  their  or¬ 
chards  and  gardens,  they  think  that 
everything  necessary  is  done;  when 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  yet  to  come.  *  *  *  It  is  common, 
when  young  trees  do  not  thrive,  either 
to  blame  the  nurserymen  for  sending 
bad  or  diseased  trees,  or  to  attribute 
their  unthriving  state  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
this  frequently  arises  from  the  inat¬ 
tention  or  mismanagement  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  plants  and  superintends 
them.” 

BETTER  STREET  TREES 

The  woes  that  have  befallen  the 
street  tree  situation  in  this  country 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  three 
basic  mistakes —  (1)  overplanting  or 
crowding;  (2)  out  of  scale  planting, 
trees  too  large  for  the  ground  or 
aerial  space  available,  and  (3)  insuf¬ 
ficient  maintenance. 

Edward  H.  Scanlon, 

Commissioner  of  Shade  Trees, 
City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THEY  NAMED  IT  SINNINGIA  SPECIOSA! 

By  Claire  Norton 


T7ARLY  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
a  very  handsome  plant  was 
brought  out  of  Brazil.  In  1817,  Lod" 
diges  figured  and  named  this  plant  in 
his  Botanical  Cabinet.  And  then  it 
was  discovered  the  plant  had  been 
mismamed  and  belonged  instead  to 
a  related  genus,  with  a  prior  name. 
It  had  a  tuberous  rhizome;  therefore, 
the  nomenclaturists  hung  the  title 
Sinningia  speciosa  on  it.  But  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist  then  and  now  continued 
to  call  the  plant,  as  did  Loddiges — 
Gloxinia.  For  this  was  the  forerunner 
of  one  of  today’s  most  popular  house 
plants. 

More  than  a  century  was  to  pass 
before  the  popularity  of  Gloxinia 
took  hold  of  the  general  gardening 
public.  It  was  considered  “difficult” 
and  suited  only  to  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  culture.  But  with  a  plant 
possessing  such  innate  beauty  and 
variety,  the  plant  breeder  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  see  what 
would  happen  next  and  the  adven¬ 


turous  window  gardener  had  to  try 
the  new  developments  out  under  the 
only  conditions  at  his  command — 
those  of  the  house.  At  last  Sinningia 
speciosa,  known  as  Gloxinia,  is  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own. 

Gloxinias  are  no  harder  to  grow 
than  the  related  African  Violet,  St. 
Paulia.  In  fact,  their  general  cultural 
requirements  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  are  about  the  same.  The  very 
best  spot  in  the  house  to  grow  either 
is  an  east  window  in  the  kitchen. 
Both  have  velvety  leaves  which  read¬ 
ily  burn  in  the  direct  sun,  especially 
when  coated  with  a  film  of  water; 
both  like  a  humid  atmosphere.  Both 
respond  best  to  watering  from  below, 
with  water  at  room  temperature,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  thorough  draining  of  the 
soil  before  returning  to  a  jardiniere. 
Both  prefer  a  gritty,  humus-filled, 
well  drained  soil,  and  a  pot  which 
permits  free  drainage.  Both  resent 
drafts  or  sudden  drops  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  But  the  Gloxinia,  unlike  the 
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African  Violet,  is  started  from  tubers 
and  requires  a  resting  period  after 
blooming.  During  this  time,  from 
three  to  six  months,  the  tubers  are 
stored  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar  or  closet 
and  water  withheld. 

There  are  several  ways  to  get  a 
start  with  Gloxinias.  Blooming  plants 
may  be  purchased  from  the  florist, 
and  make  truly  fine  gift  plants.  Dorm' 
ant  tubers  may  be  purchased  during 
the  winter  or  early  spring  and  planted 
in  a  five'  or  six'inch  drained  pot  of 
one'half  good  garden  soil,  one  quar' 
ter  granulated  peat  and  leafmold  and 
one'quarter  sand.  Additional  crock' 
ing  or  coarse  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  is  recommended  for  still  better 
drainage.  During  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  do  not  water  too  freely, 
gradually  increasing  moisture  until 
full  bloom  is  reached,  then  decreasing 
again  until  the  leaves  have  withered. 
Summer  is  the  Gloxinia’s  natural  sea' 
son  of  bloom,  but  by  starting  growth 
of  the  tubers  at  various  seasons,  flow' 
ering  can  be  had  at  almost  any  de' 
sired  time  of  year. 

Like  African  Violets,  Gloxinias 
can  be  started  from  leaves  inserted 
in  vermiculite,  sand  or  sandy  soil. 
Some  window  gardeners  are  success' 
ful  in  starting  the  leaves  in  water. 
The  best  time  to  make  leaf  cuttings 
is  just  after  flowering  ceases.  Some 
leaf  cuttings  continue  growth  until 
they  flower;  others  quickly  form  tu' 
bers  and  become  dormant.  These  are 
handled  just  as  are  purchased  tubers, 
bringing  into  growth  when  natural 
activity  is  resumed. 

Gloxinias  are  also  readily  grown 
from  seeds  in  a  warm,  moist  atmos' 
phere,  such  as  provided  by  a  Wardian 
case.  A  glass  top  mason  jar,  laid  on 
its  side,  with  the  fine  seeds  scattered 
on  a  layer  of  moist  peatmoss  or 
screened  leafmold,  the  jar  closed  with' 
out  the  rubber,  can  substitute  for  a 
Wardian  case.  So  also  can  a  rose 


bowl  or  fish  bowl  with  a  glass  over 
the  opening.  No  water  need  be  given 
with  any  of  these  and  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  the  new  little 
plants  can  be  transferred  to  a  flat  or 
individual  small  pots,  shifting  to 
larger  pots  as  required. 

No  matter  how  you  get  your  start 
with  the  Gloxinia,  you  can  never  find 
a  showier  plant.  The  large  tubular 
flowers,  borne  upright  singly  or  sev' 
eral  on  graceful  stems  above  the  mass 
of  handsome  foliage,  have  a  velvety 
texture  and  richness  of  coloring  not 
to  be  surpassed.  The  reds  are  vivid; 
the  pinks,  beautifully  clear;  the  blues 
and  purples  and  crimsons  and  whites, 
gorgeous  beyond  description.  And 
then  they  may,  just  for  additional 
variety,  dot  these  colors  on  lighter 
grounds,  or  tint  the  edges,  or  deepen 
the  color  in  their  throats. 

So  why  not  try  Sinningia  speciosa 
— Gloxinia,  to  you? 


EVERGREENS 

Evergreens  must  be  taken  care  of, 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  dry,  as 
they  are  easily  winter'killed.  Take 
nozzle  off  hose  and  allow  water  to 
run  slowly  for  hours.  Should  frost 
get  below  the  root  level,  no  moisture 
can  be  drawn  by  the  plants.  Leaves 
and  stems  must  contain  enough  mois' 
ture  to  keep  them  through  the  cold 
period. 

H.  F. 


Mrs.  Beverly  Mango  makes  a  very 
clever  suggestion  for  soaking  spots  in 
the  garden  and  not  violating  the  ordi' 
nance  against  the  use  of  an  open 
hose.  She  fastens  an  old  cotton  work 
glove  around  the  end  of  the  hose  with 
a  rubber  band  and  turns  on  the  water 
a  little.  It  spreads  the  water  over  a 
large  area  and  does  not  wash.  If  you 
don’t  have  an  OLD  glove  a  new  one 
can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents. 


INTRODUCING  MRS.  LONG-TAIL 

By  Martha  L.  MacBrayer 


SOME  people  declare  that  insects 
are  our  greatest  rivals.  Many 
would  have  us  believe  that  in  spite 
of  all  we  can  do,  our  insect  enemies 
will  bring  about  the  end  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Some  even  believe  that  the  in¬ 
sects  will  at  last  crowd  man  off  the 
earth  altogether.  Memories  of  the 
full  scale  “war”  against  them  in  the 
garden  during  the  past  few  months 
have  almost  convinced  some  of  us. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
defending  ourselves  and  posterity 
against  these  ravaging  enemies.  All 


the  various  methods  fall  into  four 
major  groups;  mechanical  means 
(traps  and  other  devices) ;  chemicals 
(stomach  and  contact  poisons) ;  quar¬ 
antine  (restricting  shipment  of  plant 
materials  and  crops  from  infested 
areas)  ;  and  biological  control  (finding 
natural  enemies  of  pests).  The  last 
method  is  Nature’s  agency  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  undue  increase  of  any 
species.  If  one  does  become  very 
abundant,  its  natural  enemies,  finding 
plenty  of  food,  increase  also,  and  tend 
to  reduce  its  numbers.  Three  prin- 
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cipal  groups  of  pest  destroyers  help 
us;  the  insect-eating  birds,  amphibi' 
ans,  and  mammals;  the  predacious  in^ 
sects;  and  the  parasitic  insects. 

A  good  example  of  how  Nature’s 
scheme  works  is  to  pry  into  the  pri^ 
vate  life  of  Mrs.  Long-tail  pictured 
above.  She  is  known  more  correctly 
as  Megarhyssa  lunator  or  the  Long- 
tailed  Ichneumon  Wasp  and  belongs 
to  the  third  group  or  parasitic  insects. 
She  measures  about  1%  inches  with¬ 
out  the  “tail”,  which  is  actually  an 
ovipositor  or  egg-layer,  and  about  5 
or  6  inches  over  all.  Her  children  have 
the  same  finicky  appetites  that  she 
had  as  a  youngster,  namely,  the  larvae 
of  the  Pigeon  Horntail,  Tremex  co' 
lumba.  In  Colorado,  this  horntail 
bores  into  the  dying  branches  or 
trunks  of  maples  and  elms  and  can 
do  considerable  damage.  By  means 
of  her  long,  sharp  ovipositor,  Mrs. 
Long-tail  lays  an  egg  inside  the  body 
of  an  horntail  larva  and  as  soon  as 
it  hatches  the  young  ichneumon  finds 
itself  surrounded  by  food  and  begins 
to  eat  and  grow.  At  last  the  insect 
that  is  being  eaten  dies,  but  by  this 
time  the  ichneumon  larva  is  ready  to 
leave  and  spin  its  own  cocoon.  While 
in  the  pupal  stage  it  goes  through  the 
wonderful  changes  which  make  it 
over  into  its  adult  form.  The  ichneu¬ 
mon  fly,  in  turn,  is  parasiti2,ed  by 
an  Ibalid,  one  of  the  gall-maker  fam¬ 
ily,  which  probably  is  parasitiz^ed  by 
something  else^ — ad  infinitum. 

After  completely  ignoring  and  ma¬ 
terially  disrupting  the  balance  of 
things,  man  at  last  is  beginning  to 
glance  hesitantly  about  him  and  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  these  natural  controls 
for  pests.  The  subject  has  economic 
possibilities  as  well  as  fascinating  sci¬ 
entific  problems.  Remember  how  the 
little  Ladybird  Beetle  saved  the  citrus 
trees  in  California?  Little  by  little 
we  are  discovering  that  Nature’s  way 
may  be  the  best  way  after  all. 


BULBS  MAKE  SPRING 
GLORIOUS 

Set  the  stage  now  for  your  spring 
show.  How  deep  should  tulips  be 
planted?  Never  less  than  4  inches 
but  better  10  or  12  inches.  Planting 
them  deep  keeps  bulbs  from  splitting 
into  small  bulbs  after  blooming  and 
so  will  continue  to  produce  for  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  20  years.  Dig  out 
9  inches  of  the  soil  or  even  a  little 
more;  loosen  subsoil  adding  some  old 
manure  and  some  coarse  bonemeal. 
Place  bulbs  5  to  8  inches  apart  in  the 
trench  then  cover  with  the  soil  first 
taken  out. 

Try  the  Scillas  this  year.  Siberian 
Squill  (Scilla  siberica),  S.  campanu- 
lata  (Wood  Hyacinths),  Spring-flow¬ 
ering  Crocus,  Chionodox  (Glory-of- 
the-Snow) ,  Galanthus  (Snowdrops) , 
and  above  all  Leocojum — snowflakes 
— white,  bell-shaped  flowers  tipped 
with  green.  There  is  no  other  bulb 
lovelier  than  snowflake.  I  shall  buy 
myself  another  grape  hyacinth  this 
year — Muscari  armeniacum  (accent  on 
the  I,  long  sound).  It  gives  perhaps 
a  longer  bloom  than  any  spring  bulb, 
bright  blue  in  color — a  real  bobult 
blue.  Muscari  armeniacum  with  gold 
Daffodils  above. 

Too  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
hardy  Amaryllis  (A  Halli  or  Lycoris 
squamigera) .  Handsome  clusters  of 
pink-lavender  flowers  which  appear 
in  August  after  foliage  has  disap¬ 
peared.  H.  F. 


WATERING  EVERGREENS: 
Winter  losses  of  evergreen  is  often 
due  to  their  becoming  bone  dry  dur¬ 
ing  this  season.  Since  evergreens 
hold  their  foliage  water  is  evaporated 
all  during  the  winter.  When  they 
can’t  get  moisture  from  the  fro2;en 
ground  they  go  through  a  great  deal 
of  suffering.  Watch  them,  too,  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  spells  of  winter. 

H.  F. 


BOATING  DOWN  THE  RIVER 


By  George  W.  Kelly 


JULY  21  and  22  found  seven  ad- 
venturers  floating  down  the  Yampa 
and  Green  Rivers  through  the  Dino' 
saur  National  Monument.  These 
folks  wanted  to  see  for  themselves 
what  the  canyons  were  like  from  the 
bottom  and  determine  if  such  trips 
were  safe  and  feasible  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

The  trip  was  taken  in  rubber  life 
rafts  manned  by  Bus  Hatch  and  his 
son,  Frank,  from  Vernal,  Utah.  Each 
boat  held  5  people  and  equipment. 
The  route  started  at  the  Mantle’s 
ranch  and  ended  at  the  camp  ground 
below  the  Monument  headquarters 


near  Jensen,  Utah.  The  first  night 
was  spent  at  Pat’s  Hole  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Yampa  and  Green  Rivers. 
Camp  equipment  for  this  night  out 
was  trucked  into  Pat’s  Hole. 

The  party  included  Art  Carhart, 
writer;  Joe  Penfold  of  the  Uaak  ’Wal¬ 
ton  League,  Don  Peach  of  KOA,  Don 
Bloch  of  the  Forest  Service,  Mrs. 
Glenn  Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward  ’Weith 
and  George  W.  Kelly. 

Under  the  skillful  guidance  of  the 
Hatches  the  ride  was  safely  made, 
though  extra  precautions  were  made 
when  going  over  the  worst  rapids. 
One  spill  was  made  near  the  end  of 
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the  trip  when  a  boat  hit  a  large  rock. 
This  seemed  to  add  to  the  thrill  of 
the  adventure. 

All  on  the  party  agreed  that  this 
was  a  wonderful  trip,  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  and  safe  to  be  made  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  All  agreed  that  the 
majestic  canyons  gone  through  were 
something  really  out  of  this  world  and 
that  they  should  be  saved  at  any  cost 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy.  This 
trip  proved  that  from  the  water  was 
the  proper  way  to  see  these  cliffs  and 
canyons,  and  this  method  would  in  no 
way  ever  destroy  their  wildness. 

During  the  trip  many  wild  Cana¬ 
dian  geese  swam  and  flew  ahead  of 
the  party,  many  deer  were  seen  along 
the  shore  and  there  was  evidence  of 
other  wild  life  in  its  primitive  habitat. 

Flooding  this  canyon,  they  all 
agreed,  would  spoil  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  by  eliminating  the  shore  line  and 
the  natural  rapids. 

Access  roads  to  get  to  the  main 
landing  places  such  as  Lily  Park, 
Mantle’s  Ranch,  Pat’s  Hole,  Island 
Park  and  Dinosaur  Camp  Ground 
need  not  spoil  in  any  way  the  charm 
of  this  country  and  would  cost  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  for  dams. 

If,  as  some  claim,  these  were  the 
only  sites  for  dams  to  control  water 
flow  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
building  them,  but  when  other  sites 
are  available  to  provide  all  the  water 
storage,  power  and  irrigation  needed, 
it  seems  extremely  foolish  to  destroy 
this  one  remaining  primitive  canyon. 
This  can  easily  be  developed  into  one 
of  the  major  tourist  attractions  of  the 
state  and  nation.  The  local  people 
who  see  only  the  big  business  boom 
of  dam  building  are  short  sighted  in¬ 
deed,  for  dams  here  would  destroy 
this  major  quality  of  the  place — its 
wildness — and  could  at  the  best  be 
only  of  short  duration  because  of  the 


short  time  before  they  would  be  filled 
with  silt,  and  useless. 

The  only  ones  that  we  have  found 
to  date  who  want  these  dams  built 
are  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  them 
(at  the  expense  of  the  citi2;ens  of 
this  whole  United  States) .  The  Recla¬ 
mation  Service  want  to  build  an  im¬ 
mense  dam,  powerful  financial  inter¬ 
ests  want  cheap  power  to  develop 
their  phosphate  beds  and  make  a  few 
million  at  our  expense,  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  employed  smooth  talking 
agents  to  sell  the  advantages  of  a 
business  boom  to  the  local  residents. 

We  owe  it  to  our  descendents  to 
preserve  this  one  remaining  spot  of 
wild  grandeur. 


TRY  THE  GAS  PLANT  FOR 
A  DIFFERENT  HEDGE 

Some  instances  occur  where  a  low 
hedge  of  perennials  might  look  well; 
for  instance  in  a  small  yard  where 
all  the  lines  are  formal.  A  hedge  with 
flowers  might  be  just  the  thing  at  each 
side  of  a  short  walk  from  the  gate 
to  the  house,  making  the  beds  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  wide  and  of  the 
same  depth. 

There  is  no  better,  hardier  plant 
for  this  purpose  than  the  gas  plant 
(Dictamnus  fraxinella)  which  looks 
well  for  many  years.  This  plant  does 
not  grow  rapidly,  but  a  row,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  will,  in  not  too 
long  a  time,  make  a  compact  hedge, 
with  a  dark  green,  lustrous  foliage, 
two  feet  tall  and  fully  as  broad.  The 
flower  stalks  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage,  some  pink,  some  white. 

H.  F. 


DO  NOT :  Do  not  feed  shrubs  nor 
trees  any  more  this  year — it  may  start 
new  growth  which  will  winter  kill 
and  do  not  prune  any  spring-flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  now  or  you  may  remove 
the  flower  buds  for  next  year’s  bloom. 

H.  F. 


BRINGING  THE  GARDEN  INDOORS 

Notes  from  Good  Gardeners,  Compiled  by  Kathryn  Kalmbach 


Almost  every  gardener  has  had 
experience  in  bringing  in  gerani^ 
urns  and  begonias,  which  have  spent 
the  summer  in  the  flower  border  but 
here  we  have  tried  to  report  a  few 
experiences  with  some  of  the  less  fa-- 
miliar  plants. 

Excellent  articles  on  bringing  plants 
indoors  may  be  found  in  back  nuni' 
bers  of  the  Green  Thumb.  Here  are 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  them: 

“Turn  Your  Thumb  Green  This 
Winter,”  by  Rebecca  Enos — No¬ 
vember,  1950. 

“Home  Eorced  Spring  Bulbs,”  by 


Myrtle  Ross  Davis — November, 
1949. 

“As  for  House  Plants,  Try  a  Lit¬ 
tle  Pioneering,”  by  Allen  H. 
Wood,  Jr.,  October,  1948. 


Dwarf  geraniums  may  not  be  new 
to  the  experienced  gardener,  but  they 
were  new  to  me.  Part  of  my  Christ¬ 
mas  present  from  my  husband  last 
year  was  a  collection  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  dwarfs  from  Holmes  C.  Miller 
of  Los  Altos,  California.  I  have  been 
following  the  excellent  directions  in 
his  catalog,  and  find  the  little  plants 
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like  sunshine,  but  not  hot  sun.  They 
like  an  occasional  feeding  of  Heller 
Gro,  and  putting  the  pots  inside  bowls 
helps  to  protect  the  roots  from  ex' 
treme  heat.  Some  of  my  choice  vari- 
eties  are:  Red  Vesuvius,  a  brilliant 
orange-red;  Pixie,  a  light  coral  pink; 
Sprite,  deep  coral  pink  and  a  variegated 
leaf.  These  little  plants  are  a  joy  for 
their  abundant  bloom  and  dainty  size 
^pots  never  more  than  3  or  4  inches 
are  needed.  I  recommend  dwarf  ger^' 
aniums  as  an  ideal  hobby  plant. — 
Mrs.  Edward  Mixa,  Boulder,  Colo' 
rado. 


Mrs.  Ora  Kehn  of  Arvada,  Colo., 
has  had  success  with  a  white  spider 
lily,  which  is  now  38  years  old.  Mrs. 
Kehn  says  her  unusual  plant  requires 
very  little  care.  Watch  for  a  story 
about  this  plant  in  a  forthcoming 
Green  Thumb. 


If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  re-* 
ceive  a  blooming  Azalea  plant  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season,  here  is  the  way 
to  handle  it  next  summer  so  that  you 
may  enjoy  its  bloom  again  next  fall 
and  winter. 

In  the  spring,  after  danger  of  frost, 
trim  back  your  plant  severely,  add 
leaf  mold  (decayed  oak  leaves  are 
best)  to  provide  acid  to  the  soil,  and 
place  the  plant  where  it  will  have 
leafy  shade,  or  filtered  sunlight  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  It  is  well  to 
sink  the  pot  into  the  ground  about 
two  inches  deep,  to  secure  it  against 
being  blown  over.  Your  azalea  may 
be  better  off  if  it  is  not  repotted — if 
you  feel  it  should  be  repotted,  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  ball  of 
earth  on  the  roots.  Fill  in  pot  with 
decayed  oak  leaves  and  peat  moss.  In 
any  event  give  a  good  mulching  on 


top  of  the  soil  with  leaf  mold.  Keep 
well  watered.  Now  be  sure  to  return 
it  to  the  house  before  the  nights  get 
too  cold,  as  a  low  temperature  will 
cause  the  leaves  to  fall.  With  proper 
care  your  azalea  may  even  begin  to 
show  a  few  blooms  in  late  summer 
about  the  time  you  return  it  to  the 
house.  Frequent  spraying  during  the 
winter  months  will  be  beneficial  in 
the  dryer  air  of  the  house.  Mrs.  S. 
Ashley  of  South  Downing  Street  in 
Denver  has  been  successful  in  getting 
several  seasons  of  bloom  by  following 
these  suggestions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  pot  up  some 
Spring  flowering  bulbs  for  late  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring  bloom  indoors, 
says  Mrs.  Earl  Davis  of  So.  Fillmore 
Street,  Denver.  Mrs.  Davis  says  only 
the  top  size  heavy  bulbs  can  be 
counted  on  to  give  good  results.  Six, 
seven  or  eight  top  size  Crocus  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  a  large  bulb  pan. 
Use  good  potting  soil  and  plant  with 
just  the  tips  of  the  bulbs  above  the 
surface,  firming  the  soil  tightly  around 
the  bulbs,  to  prevent  their  heaving. 
Store  pot  in  a  cool,  dark  closet  in  the 
basement,  and  water  sparingly  during 
the  rest  period.  When  growth  starts, 
bring  gradually  into  lighter  and 
warmer  locations  and  increase  water 
ration.  And  here’s  a  tip — buy  the 
blue  Crocuses;  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  yellow  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  forcing.  Only  new  bulbs 
may  be  forced  in  this  manner.  Deeper 
pots  may  be  used  for  hyacinths  and 
the  early  tulips.  Mrs.  Davis  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  forced  the  early  double  tulip 
“Peach  Blossom,”  a  dainty  pink. 

(See  Mrs.  Davis’  article  on  potted 
bulbs  in  the  November,  1949,  Green 
Thumb.) 


Come  to  the  Plant  Auction,  Civic  Center, 

Saturday,  Oct.  13th 
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3Irs.  Sue  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Hastings  in  Mrs.  Hasting’s  Garden 


LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN 
VISITS  REPORT 

I  feel  like  saying  “WOW”  when 
I  look  back  at  the  success  of  our  first 
year’s  garden  visits — which  success, 
incidentally,  was  largely  due  to  the 
wonderful  cooperation  of  the  garden 
owners,  the  experts  and  the  guests, 
of  course!  I  know  everyone,  who 
went  to  the  various  gardens,  was 
highly  pleased  and  most  anxious  to 
have  a  follow  up  next  year. 

There  were  between  125  and  150 
guests  on  the  first  tour  through  north 
Denver  gardens  —  between  195  and 
250  on  the  second  through  Park  Hill 
gardens — and  between  100  and  125 
on  the  last  through  southeast  Denver 
and  Englewood  gardens.  We  feel 
that  these  figures  are  quite  gratifying 
and  show  that  our  good  Denver  gar¬ 
deners  appreciate  good  gardening 
practices,  and  most  certainly  the  help 


of  the  men  and  women  who  took  time 
to  act  as  our  experts. 

Thanks  again,  to  all  of  you,  gar¬ 
den  owners,  garden  experts,  and 
guests. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Johnson,  Chairman, 
Loo\  ^  Learn  Garden  Visitis,  195 1 . 


I  might  add  to  the  above  report  that 
the  ones  most  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  first  series  of  garden  tours 
was  Mrs.  Daisy  Hastings,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  and  lined  up  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  Mrs.  Sue  Johnson,  who 
worked  many  long  hours  arranging 
all  the  many  details  necessary  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  event  like  this  run  smoothly. 
Incidentally  the  money  received  from 
tickets  will  enable  us  to  publish  a 
better  Green  Thumb  for  a  few  months 
longer. 


Editor. 
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OCTOBER  GARDENING 

Illustrations  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Johnson. 


Trim  the  Hedges  and  the  Edges. 
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cup  the  unsightly  dead  and  scroggly  and  the  faded  floieers  from  the 

tu'igs  out  of  shrubs  and  trees  perennials  and  annuals. 


i 


Repot  the  house  plants  as  tiecessary 

Rake  up  the  needs  and  rubbish.  and  move  them  i}idoors. 
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Reseed  bare  spots  in  the  lawn 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Set  the  mower  a  little  higher  (2  inches) 
and  let  the  clippings  lie. 


Spray  or  dust  with  a  contact  poison  to 
kill  the  aphids  which  frequently  imade 
the  Doguood,  Snowball  and  Euonymus 
shrubs  just  before  the  leazes  fall.  This 
will  eliminate  early  spring  damage. 


W  rap  the  trunks  of  young  tender-barked 
trees  like  Mountainash,  Linden,  Hard  Ma¬ 
ples  and  Oaks.  Use  burlap,  screen  wire 
or  waterproof  paper,  or  set  a  board  up  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  tree. 


Mulch  the  beds  with  peat,  leaf  mold  Water  everything  THOROUGHLY  before 

or  grass  clippings.  the  ground  freezes  up,  especially  the 

newly  transplanted  things. 


After  all  the  garden  work  is  done  take  time  out  to  relax  and  enjoy  your  garden.  Begin 
now  to  ivork  towards  a  better  garden  next  year  by  making  notes  of  this  yearns  successes 
and  failures.  Lay  out  a  course  of  study  to  increase  your  knowledge  of  plants,  soils, 
fertilizers,  insecticides  or  other  things  that  interest  you. 
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CAUSES  OF  AUTUMN  COLOR 

The  old'timer  who  says,  “If  we 
don’t  get  an  early  frost  we’ll  have 
no  Fall  color,”  may  be  more  nearly 
correct  than  some  who  tell  us  that 
autumn  color  in  plant  foliage  depends 
on  minerals  contained  in  the  soil,  and 
that  weather  conditions  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  welhknown  fact 
that  the  autumn  coloration  of  foliage 
is  spectacular  some  years  while  in 
others  it  is  so  drab  that  it  excites  no 
interest.  Dr.  Donald  Wyman,  of 
Arnold  Arboretum,  offers  the  follow^ 
ing  explanation  for  this  phenomenon: 

“In  the  first  place,  leaves  are  green 
because  of  a  highly  complex  coloring 
matter  called  chlorophyll  which  is  al¬ 
ways  present  in  them.  It  is  being 
continually  manufactured  and  at  the 
same  time  continually  destroyed. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  rate  of  manufacture  of 
the  chlorophyll  about  equals  the  rate 
of  its  consumption.  In  the  Fall  the 
rate  of  manufacture  of  chlorophyll 
gradually  declines,  although  its  de¬ 
struction  continues  rapidly.  Eventu¬ 
ally  there  comes  a  time  when  little 
if  any  chlorophyll  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  and  most  of  it  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  results  in  yellow  foliage. 
Yellow  coloring  pigments  are  omni¬ 
present  in  the  leaves  but  are  masked 
during  the  growing  season  by  the 
chlorophyll. 

“In  the  Fall  there  is  usually  a  large 
amount  of  yellow  color — but  it  is 
the  reds  and  scarlets  which  make  the 
truly  effective  color.  Their  formation 
is  not  so  simple.  These  colors  are 
much  more  dependent  upon  weather 
conditions.  They  are  formed  in  the 
leaves  which  have  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  sugar,  the  chief  food 
manufactured  by  the  leaves.  Plant 
physiologists  have  shown  that  with 
temperatures  of  45  degrees  F.  or 
lower  it  is  impossible  for  the  sugar 
stored  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant  to 


move  to  the  trunks  and  roots.  In 
other  words,  because  of  cold  night 
temperatures  such  sugars  are  'trapped’ 
in  the  leaves.  When  a  large  amount 
of  sugar  is  trapped  in  the  leaf  in  the 
Fall  conditions  are  perfect  for  the 
manufacture  of  red  coloring  pigments, 
the  Fall  colors  that  are  enjoyed  by 
everyone. 

“If  during  the  early  Fall  of  one 
year  there  are  many  warm,  bright, 
sunny  days  followed  by  cool  nights, 
conditions  are  perfect  for  splendid 
Autumn  color.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  is  much  rainy  and  cloudy 
weather  and  the  leaves  can  manufac¬ 
ture  little  sugar,  or  when  the  nights 
are  very  warm  and  the  sugar  is  not 
'trapped’  in  the  leaves  such  condi¬ 
tions  make  very  poor  Autumn  color.” 

John  W.  Swingle. 

From  October,  1948, 
Shade  Tree  Digest. 


Guard  most  carefully  against  fire. 
Mr.  Enos  Mills  says,  “Since  the  days 
of  'Pike’s  Peak  or  bust,’  fires  have 
swept  over  more  than  half  of  the 
primeval  forest  area  of  Colorado. 
Some  years  ago,  while  making  special 
efforts  to  prevent  forest  fires  from 
starting,  I  endeavored  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  these  fires.  I  regretfully 
found  that  most  of  them  were  the 
result  of  carelessness,  and  I  also  made 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
few  worse  things  to  be  guilty  of  than 
carelessly  setting  fire  to  a  forest.  Most 
of  these  forest  fires  had  their  origin 
from  camp-fires  which  the  departing 
campers  had  left  unextinguished. 
There  were  sixteen  fires  in  one  sum¬ 
mer,  which  I  attributed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  causes;  campers,  nine;  cigars, 
one;  lightning,  one;  locomotive,  one; 
stockmen,  two;  sheep-herders,  one; 
and  saw-mill,  one.” 


H.  E. 


BUCKEYES  AND  HORSECHESTNUTS 


By  George  W.  Kelly 


The  genus  Aesculus  includes  both 
the  native  Buckeyes  and  the  im¬ 
ported  Horsechestnuts.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  genus  is  the 
palmate  leaves  and  the  large  smooth- 
shelled  nuts.  Botanists  differ  consid¬ 
erably  as  to  the  number  of  species  in 
this  genus  but  there  are  at  least  two 
known  species  each  from  Japan, 
China  and  India  as  well  as  one  from 
California  that  are  included  in  those 
called  Horsechestnut,  characteri2;ed  by 
sticky  winter  buds.  There  seem  to 
be  many  named  species  of  the  native 
trees  called  Buckeyes,  but  the  most 
commonly  known  are  the  Sweet  Buck¬ 
eye,  A.  octandra,  and  Ohio  Buckeye, 
A.  glabra.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  Buck¬ 
eye,  A.  parviflora. 

The  name  “Horsechestnut”  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Turks  in  1565  where  they  used  the 


nuts  as  medicine  for  their  horses. 
“Buckeye”  is  probably  from  the  faint 
resemblence  of  the  nuts  to  a  deer’s 
eye.  The  nuts  are  very  bitter  and  are 
generally  considered  as  poisonous, 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one 
would  eat  enough  to  hurt  them. 

These  trees  are  among  those  which 
should  be  more  generally  planted  in 
this  area.  They  are  very  attractive 
when  in  flower  and  form  rather  reg¬ 
ular  heads  which  are  attractive  all 
the  year.  Ernest  H.  Wilson  includes 
them  in  his  book,  “Aristocrats  of  the 
Trees”  and  refers  to  them  as  the 
“Handsome  Horsechestnuts.” 

These  trees  are  very  deep  rooted 
and  so  are  slow  growing  and  rather 
hard  to  transplant.  The  trees  should 
be  moved  when  small  or  be  root- 
pruned  in  the  nursery  if  they  can  be 
expected  to  move  easily. 
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A  FEW  RULES  FOR  SUCCESS  WITH 

HARDY  MUMS 


By  Robert  O.  Park 


PLANT  local  grown  stock.  Re^ 
member  that  much  of  the  eastern 
soils  are  acid  and  most  of  ours  are 
alkaline.  Consequently  we  have  found 
some  varieties  that  need  a  couple  of 
.years  to  become  established  and  a  few 
just  won’t  make  it. 

Plant  either  good  root  divisions  or 
rooted  cuttings  from  the  middle  of 
May  through  June.  They  have  all  of 
three  months  to  grow  into  robust 
plants,  full  of  blossom.  You  may  reset 
small  clumps  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September,  but  you  stand  to  lose 
some  during  the  winter  because  they 
might  fail  to  make  enough  new  root. 

Do  not  crowd  the  plants.  Allow 
18  inches  all  around,  otherwise  a 
spindly  plant  is  produced.  Locate 
where  they  will  have  at  least  half  a 
day’s  sunshine. 

Pinch  off  the  tips  of  all  main 
branches  in  June  when  the  growth  is 
six  to  eight  inches  tall.  This  forces 
more  branches  and  produces  a  stockier 
plant.  With  the  late  varieties,  it  will 


bring  them  into  bloom  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier. 

Dig  and  divide  all  two  year  old 
plants  the  third  spring  after  growth 
has  started.  Throw  away  the  old 
center  stock  and  plant  only  the  young 
plants  around  the  outside  edge  of  the 
clump.  Old  clumps  become  root 
bound  and  root  rot  develops  which 
may  take  the  whole  plant. 

Do  not  give  too  much  water  but 
enough  to  prevent  the  stems  from  be¬ 
coming  woody.  And  not  too  much 
fertili2,er.  Good  garden  soil  of  normal 
fertility  is  sufficient. 


Beautiful  Aesculus  in  City  Park,  Denver. 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

George  Kelly 


IT  IS  often  difficult  for  the  man-oii' 
the-street  to  form  an  accurate  opin^ 
ion  on  subjects  which  are  controversial 
such  as  the  present  one  on  the  use 
of  range  land.  Officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  who  are  our  guardians 
of  the  public  lands,  have  maintained 
for  some  time  that  many  areas  have 
been,  and  still  are,  being  overgrazed, 
which  is  causing  excessive  runoff  of 
water,  silting  of  streams  and  floods. 

Stockmen  sometimes  contend  that 
this  menace  is  overemphasized  and 
that  areas  which  are  now  almost  de^ 
nuded  of  the  natural  cover  have 
always  been  that  way. 

A  sure  way  to  settle  the  question 
is  to  compare  land  which  for  some 
reason  has  been  fenced  and  kept  from 
grazing  and  that  adjoining  under  the 
same  soil  and  weather  conditions 
which  has  been  overgrazed. 

Recently  we  had  a  chance  to  com^ 
pare  such  an  area  near  Rollinsville. 
The  fence  shown  in  these  pictures 
divide  open  range  land  from  an  area 
of  several  acres  which  has  been 
fenced  and  grazing  kept  out  for  some 
ten  years.  The  pictures  are  dramatic 
evidence  of  what  will  grow  under 


Nature’s  plan  and  what  is  left  with 
this  degree  of  grazing.  On  one  side 
is  dense  growth  of  a  great  variety 
of  succulent  grasses,  while  on  the 
other  is  a  low  growth  of  a  few  hardy 
grasses,  many  dandelions  and  weeds. 
On  one  side  the  aspen  and  willows 
and  other  shrubs  are  full  of  leaves  to 
the  ground  while  on  the  other  they 
are  stripped  as  high  as  stock  can  reach. 

Even  though  there  is  some  sod  left 
in  the  overgrazed  area,  the  important 
“blotter”  is  gone.  A  significant  test 
was  made  here.  A  ring  of  metal  of 
about  a  foot  diameter  was  driven  into 
the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  fence  and 
an  even  gallon  of  water  poured  in 
each.  On  the  side  where  the  blotter 
remained  the  water  soaked  into  the 
loose  soil  in  just  ten  minutes  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  a  few 
feet  away  it  took  35  minutes  to  dis¬ 
appear.  This  would  indicate  what 
would  happen  in  a  hard  rain.  No 
soil  eould  be  seen  on  the  undisturbed 
side  while  there  was  exposed  soil 
around  each  plant  on  the  abused  side. 

No  one  would  advocate  letting  all 
areas  go  in  a  natural  way  with  no 
grazing  whatever,  but  certainly  no 


one  could  see  such  a  demonstration 
as  this  without  agreeing  that  there 
has  been  dangerous  abuse  of  many 
areas.  The  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  out  indicate  that  mod¬ 
erate  gra2;ing  will  leave  land  in  very 
near  as  good  condition  as  where  there 
is  no  gra2,ing  at  all,  but  that  excessive 
grazing  leaves  land  in  progressively 
worse  and  worse  condition. 

For  the  sake  of  our  future  citizens 
we  can  not  afford  to  overdo  a  good 
thing  just  for  a  little  immediate  profit. 
The  future  of  the  stock  business  as 
well  as  the  future  use  of  our  public 
lands  for  recreation  and  water  stor¬ 
age  all  depend  on  wise  management 
now. 


WHEN  OUT  ON  YOUR 
WEEK-END  TRIPS 

Although  snake  bites  are  very  rare, 
the  bite  of  a  poisonous  rattlesnake  or 
copperhead  is  very  dangerous,  requir¬ 
ing  heroic  treatment.  Bayard  Christy 
in  his  “Going  Afoot,’’  says,  “Suck 
the  wound,  cut  it  out  at  once,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  fill  the  incision  with 
permanganate  of  potassium  crystals 
and  drop  water  on  the  permanga¬ 
nate.” 


Ammonia  is  an  antidote  for  insect 
stings.  H.  F. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Do  not  dig  until  after  first  killing 
frost.  Allow  them  to  dry  in  any  airy 
place,  then  cut  off  all  but  2  inches 
of  the  tops.  Old  corms  at  the  bottom 
of  new  ones  must  be  removed.  Never 
strip  off  fibres  around  bulbs.  Treat 
with  DDT  to  prevent  thrips.  Place 
just  a  few  bulbs  at  a  time  in  paper 
bag,  add  3  spoonfuls  of  DDT  and 
shake  bag  until  corms  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  poison.  Treat  all 
you  have  in  this  manner.  Keep  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar  in  trays  to  allow  air 
circulation. 

H.  F. 


Equipment  for  the  absorption  test. 
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HEDGES,  WITH  A  LITTLE  HELP  ON 
HOW  TO  PLANT  THEM 


Hedges  have  come  to  be  one  of 
the  important  features  of  Ameri- 
can  gardens.  They  are  used  both  as  a 
division  between  neighboring  gardens 
and  also  to  divide  different  parts  of 
the  same  garden.  In  choosing  plants 
for  a  hedge  the  chief  considerations 
are  that  they  should  be  sturdy  and 
able  to  stand  both  exposure  and  severe 
clippings.  Hedges  within  the  garden 
need  really  be  only  screens  and  may 
be  anything  from  six  inches  high  up' 
wards.  In  planting  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  put  in  too 
deep  or  too  shallow  in  the  soil.  The 
soil  surface  should  come  exactly  to 
the  soil  mark  on  the  stem,  which  in' 
dicates  the  depth  at  which  they  were 
growing  in  the  nursery. 

Privet  is  most  used  for  hedges  in 
this  area  because  of  its  quick  growth 
and  its  easy  adaptability;  it  should 
be  cut  back  immediately  after  plant' 
ing  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  side 
branches.  If  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  grow  too  long  without  trimming 
they  lose  the  lower  leaves  and  become 


open  and  straggly.  When  a  foot  tall 
it  should  be  cut  back  again.  This 
cutting  should  be  continued  in  order 
to  develop  a  heavy,  bushy  bottom. 
When  hedge  is  of  the  desired  height, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  shear  again,  once 
in  June  and  then  again  in  July  to 
keep  in  good  form. 

If  a  thick,  tight  hedge  is  wanted, 
plants  should  be  set  about  twelve 
inches  apart,  in  two  rows,  staggering 
the  second  row — a  single  row,  how' 
ever,  is  generally  adequate. 

We  tried  restoring  a  very  old  hedge 
on  High  Street,  last  year  and  when 
watering,  fertili2,ing  and  spraying 
failed,  we  cut  the  whole  thing  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  ground  and 
thinned  it  out.  It  was  given  lots  of 
water  and  fertilizer  and  today  it  is 
one  of  the  best'looking  hedges  in  the 
block. 

One  reader  tells  us  that  her  very 
old  hedge  is  not  doing  too  well  and 
asks  what  she  should  do  about  it  next 
year^ — it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  it 
balanced  food  of  about  one  pound 
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to  15  foot  of  run.  This  food  should 
be  watered'in  well  and  feeding  kept 
up  every  four  or  five  weeks;  August 
should  end  the  feeding,  however,  for 
new  growth  may  not  have  time  to 
harden  before  it  free2;es.  The  soft 
wood  may  winterkill  and  other  good 
wood  may  pass  out  with  it. 

Use  the  trench  method  for  plant- 
ing.  After  spacing  plants,  each  should 
be  adjusted  for  depth,  then  the  earth 
filled  in.  A  tape  or  some  such  meas¬ 
ure  should  be  stretched  along  one 
side  of  the  trench,  to  help  in  spacing 
also  to  keep  plants  in  line  with  each 
other.  When  the  job  is  finished, 
plants  must  be  in  absolutely  vertical 
position  and  after  trimming,  should 
be  well  watered  as  with  any  other 
plants.  H.  F. 

NOTE:  Studies  in  the  Library  at 
Horticulture  House  on  the  subject  of 
Hedges:  “Hedges,  Screens  and  Wind' 
breaks,"”  by  Donald  Wyman;  Chap¬ 
ter  IX  in  American  Garden  Book. 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


‘^Mahers  of  lieaulifid  Gardens’’ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 

CHARLES  WAUGH 

HAULING  •  TOPSOIL 
FERTILIZER 

258  Univ.  Blvd.  DE  7850 

TREES 

Trimmed,  Sprayed,  Removed 

"We  live  on  tree  trimmings" 

SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

GRand  2245 

4422  Teller  Wheatridge,  Colo. 


YOUR  COMPLETE  GARDEN 
CENTER 

Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming 
Soiltone,  Milorganite,  Pax 
Scotts  ScutI 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 


SP  2350 


SP  7768 


WISHER  HAS  iT 
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Scythette 

The  Gasolirse-Powered, 
Portable  Scythe 

Aei  2791 
HARDWARE  CO. 

2322  E.  COLFAX 


I  Y  p 


PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


iEESEn  &  sons 

(dcaping^  and  C^ontracti 
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Rock  Gardens 


Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  • 

Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


NATURE  LOVER 
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Charley  Ott  came  into  our  office 
a  few  days  ago  carrying  a  whole  arm' 
load  of  fine  photographs  which  he 
presented  to  us  for  use  in  the  Green 
Thumb. 

Many  of  his  fine  pictures  have  ap' 
peared  in  recent  issues  and  have  done 
much  to  brighten  up  the  pages  of 
the  magazine.  Charley  not  only  is 
a  good  photographer  but  has  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  an  instinctive  feeling  for  good 
design. 

The  occasion  for  Charley’s  bring¬ 
ing  us  the  pictures  at  this  time  was 
that  he  was  cleaning  house  to  start 
on  a  wonderful  vagabond  expedition 
to  Alaska.  He  has  rigged  up  a  dark 
room  and  living  arrangements  in  his 
panel  truck  and  will  drive  to  Alaska 
with  self-sufficient  equipment  so  that 
he  can  stop  when  and  where  he 
pleases.  We  know  that  he  will  get 
some  wonderful  pictures  and  we  hope 
that  he  can  sell  enough  so  that  he 
can  continue  in  this  work.  He  has 
done  the  thing  that  many  of  us  wish 
we  had  the  nerve  to  do.  Good  luck 
to  him,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  send 
us  a  picture  once  in  a  while. 


For  Sale:  A  WARDIAN  CASE  36"x24"x28"  for 

growing  Orchids  and  other  tropical  plants.  Call 
for  more  information.  Mrs.  C.  Earl  Davis, 
2257  So.  Filmore,  PEarl  3001. 


The  Western  Seed  Co. 

SEEDS 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 
Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 
Tying  Twine 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 
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THE  1951  FALL  PLANTING  SEASON 

IS  HERE 

Your  Colorado  nurserymen  wish  to  serve  you  in  the  best  way 
possible.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  each  of  us  if  you  will 
make  definite  plans  now  for  the  plants  that  you  will  need  and 
work  that  should  be  done.  During  the  short  planting  season  we 
must  work  to  the  best  advantage  to  get  everything  done. 

Call  on  the  experience  of  the  firms  listed  below  to  help  in 
the  selection  of  plants  which  will  give  best  results  in  Colorado's 
difficult  climate.  Do  not  overlook  the  value  of  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  in  which  you  will  plant  your  trees,  flowers  or 
lawn.  The  best  of  plants  can  not  give  good  results  when  planted 
in  poor  soil. 


BELOW  IS  A  LISTING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COLORADO  NURSERYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

They  have  the  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Colorado,  the 


plants  to  fit  those  conditions, 
and  plant. 

Alameda  Nursery,  Denver 
Amidon's  Cash  Nursery,  Denver 
Associated  Forestry  &  Landscape  Co., 
Denver 

Bradford's  Flowerland,  Denver 
Colorado  Gardens  &  Nursery,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs 

Ft.  Collins  Nursery,  Ft.  Collins 
Ft.  Morgan  Nursery,  Ft.  Morgan 
Glenmore  Nursery,  Denver 
Green  Bowers  Nursery,  Denver 
Hartschen  Nursery  &  Lands.  Service, 
Cheyenne 

Kinghorn  Nursery,  Ft.  Collins 
Kroh  Brothers  Nurseries,  Loveland 
Littleton  Nurseries,  Littleton 
Marshall  Nurseries,  Denver 
Northern  Nursery,  Denver 


and  experienced  men  to  plan 


Nuzum  Nurseries  &  Landscape  Serv¬ 
ice,  Boulder 

Oakesfield  Nursery,  Denver 
Richards  Gardens,  Ft.  Collins 
Roberts  Nursery,  Littleton 
Rockmont  Nursery,  Boulder 
Rocky  Mountain  Nurseries,  Denver 
Roselawn  Nursery,  Pueblo 
St.  Vrain  Valley  Nursery,  Longmont 
Shapard's  Nurseries,  Boulder 
Schulhoff  Nursery,  Wheatridge 
South  Denver  Evergreen  Co.,  Denver 
Shadow  Valley  Gardens,  Wheatridge 
Tolleson  Nursery,  Wheatridge 
Upton  Gardens,  Colorado  Springs 
Wheatridge  Nursery,  Wheatridge 
Williams  Gardens,  Greeley 
W.  W.  Wilmore  Nursery,  Wheatridge 
Woodman  Bros.  Nursery,  Denver 


Ifs  Not  a  Home  Until  It’s  Planted 

COLORADO  NURSEREYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


Donors  to  the  Library 
For  October 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Conrad 
Mrs.  Helen  Fowler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Ellis 
Mr.  P.  B.  Haskin 


Are  you  interested  in  INDOOR 
GARDENING? 

Why  not  read: 

All  About  House  Plants 
House  Plants  in  Every  Window 
Garden  in  Your  Window 
Picture  Primer  of  Indoor  Garden^ 
ing  and  others. 

Or,  if  you  speciali2;e,  we  have  books 
on; 

African  Violets 
Begonias 

Cacti  and  Succulents. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  per^ 
mitted  to  borrow  books  for  two  weeks 
without  charge;  after  that  period  the 
rental  is  2c  each  per  day.  Park  at 
the  rear  of  the  House  while  you  make 
your  selection. 


Questions  and  Answers 

What  kind  of  soil  do  Peonies  re^ 
quire,  and  is  November  too  late  to 
plant  them?  Lucile  Atwater,  Denver. 


Peonies  need  only  a  good  average 
garden  soil — the  \ind  you  would  give 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  While  they  enjoy 
good  food,  overfeeding  often  prevents 
flowering.  Please  note  that  their  chief 
requirement  is  water,  especially  here 
in  Colorado,  in  May  and  June  when 
their  buds  are  forming.  When  plant' 
ing  Peonies,  use  plenty  of  bonemeal, 
which  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
ajfords  the  plants  a  slow,  safe  supply. 
In  the  spring  for\  cow  manure  into 
to  soil,  being  careful  to  use  only  be' 
tween  the  plants,  never  over  them. 

It  is  much  better  to  plant  Peonies 
earlier- — September  is  the  ideal  month. 
Spring  planting  is  successful,  too,  if 
properly  done.  Failure  is  often  due 
to  dryness.  Peonies,  you  \now  start 
very  early  in  the  spring  and  if  dry, 
soa\  the  roots  for  three  to  four  hours 
before  planting.  They  are  very  easy 
and  can  be  had  by  anyone,  if  a  few 
pecautions  are  obeyed. 

H.  F. 


A  NICE  PLACING  OF  THE 
SHOOTING  STAR 

Dodecatheon  meadia  may  be  plant' 
ed  between  the  spreading  dwarf  plants 
of  that  admirable  belbflower — Cam' 
panula  carpatica.  The  belbflowers 
may  be  planted  twelve,  fourteen  or 
even  eighteen  inches  apart  and  in 
the  spring,  when  the  shooting  stars 
are  up  and  blooming,  the  Campanula 
foliage  is  hardly  in  evidence  but  in 
the  summer  time  it  occupies  all  the 
space  between  them.  When  finished 
flowering  the  part  of  the  shooting 
star  above  ground  turns  brown,  dies 
back  and  disappears  to  return  again 
the  following  spring.  H.  F. 


Come  to  the  Plant  Auction,  Civic  Center, 

Saturday,  Oct.  13th 
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_  ■  Beffer  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  2809 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 

Makes  The  Good  Earth  Better 

A  generous  covering  of  MOUNTAIN  PEAT  and  NATURAL  FERTILIZERS  placed 
on  rock  gardens,  perennial  and  rose  beds  in  fall  will  protect  them  from  extreme 
cold  and  guard  roots  and  young  shoots  from  damage  by  alternating  freezing  and 
thawing  of  early  spring.  Do  not  remove  in  spring.  Leave  peat  for  summer  mulch 
or  weed  control  or  work  into  soil  as  humus. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

71/2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 


PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

o  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Nationally  Affiliated 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776  ^  , 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  DenveP/  CoiO. 
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Species  tulip  types,  kaufmanniana,  clusiana,  cornuta  stenopetala  and  eichleri. 


THE  LITTLE  WILDLING  TULIPS 

By  Mildred  Steele 


AS  THE  fall  catalogues  make  ap' 
pearances,  one  should  give  more 
than  a  casual  glance  at  the  “Species 
Tulips”  where  listed.  Their  bloom¬ 
ing  season  is  long,  the  earliest  com¬ 
ing  on  at  Crocus  time,  and  the  latest, 
after  the  Darwin  tulips  are  gone. 

These  little  bulbs  are  reasonably 
priced  and  perfectly  hardy.  They  can 
be  planted  in  out  of  the  way  places, 
as  for  example,  at  the  outside  perime¬ 
ter  of  shrubs,  where  their  shade 
keeps  any  grass  or  weeds  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  vigorous.  There  is  plentiful 
sun  when  the  tulips  bloom,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  shrubs  leaf  out.  The  leaves 
of  the  tulips  then  have  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  place  to  ripen  and  complete 
their  functions  without  a  chance  of 
rotting  off  with  excessive  watering, 
as  they  might  in  general  planting. 
They  can  likewise  be  tucked  away 
here  and  there  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  rocks  furnish  an  ideal  “mulch” 
for  them  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
without  their  receiving  too  much 
moisture. 

I  do  hope  you  will  all  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  these  wild- 
ling  tulips  from  distant  lands,  all 
decked  out  in  their  gayest  native  at¬ 


tire.  They  are  rather  like  Gypsies, 
and  all  are  so  individual.  Maybe  they 
should  be  called  the  “Gypsy  Tulips.” 

I  have  had  most  of  the  varieties 
listed  by  the  W a y s i d e  Gardens. 
“Lilies”  by  Romaine  B.  Ware  lists 
some,  generally.  The  largest  listing 
is  in  the  P.  dejager  6?  Sons  catalogue 
from  Holland,  offices  in  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Get  a  friend  to  send  with  you 
to  make  up  the  ten  dollar  minimum 
required  by  this  grower. 

While  studying  the  lists  of  tulips, 
let  your  eyes  wander  to  the  page 
showing  species  crocus.  There  are 
many  of  these  little  untamed  visitors 
to  the  catalogue  pages  that  are  very 
joyful  additions  to  the  garden,  espe¬ 
cially  the  fall  blooming  varieties. 


This  Is  Tulip  Time! 

We  Have  IMPORTED  HOLLAND 
GROWN  BULBS  and  a  complete 
line  of  POTTED  SHRUBS  and 
CLIMBING  ROSES. 

Alameda  Nursery 

2645  W.  Alomeda  Ave.  PEarl  3791 
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F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  COMPANY 

820  16th  Street 

First  quality  imported  Holland  bulbs.  New  varieties  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus.  We  also  carry  a  choice  line  of  plants, 
planting  dishes,  planters,  and  flower  pots  for  your  winter  pleas¬ 
ure.  Expert  advice  on  your  plant  planting  problems. 

THE  GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Manager 


IMPORTED  BULBS 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus 

Write  for  Our  Fall  Price  List 

• 

Complete  Garden  Supplies 

Colorado  Seed  Co. 

1515  Champa  KEysrone  1351 


We  Have 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
DELPHINIUMS, 
PHLOX  and  IRIS 

Dealers  for 

Arias  Fertilizer  Emulsion 

Newman  Gardens 

5152  Newt-on  St.  GL  5147 


FALL  PLANTING  TIME 

IS  HERE ! 

\ 

We  have  a  full  selection  of  SHRUBS,  CERTAIN 
EVERGREENS  and  SHADE  TREES  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  moved  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen. 

Tulips,  Narcissus,  Fall  Chrysanthemums 

A  Large  Selection  of  All  of  Them 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

West  38th  Aye.  and  Wadsworth  Denver,  Colorado 


Phone  GLendale  4737 
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THE  POSITIVE  VIEW 

(Extract  from  an  Editorial  in  Nature  Maga2;ine) 


During  the  past  decade  conserva¬ 
tionists  have  been,  by  force  of 
circumstance,  too  largely  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  Up  to  the  start  of  World 
War  II  we  had  been  through  a  period 
of  gain;  a  period  that  had  seen  the 
creation  of  the  national  park  system, 
the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
wildlife  refuges,  the  development  of 
a  soil  conservation  program,  and  the 
crystalli2,ation  of  public  opinion  —  if 
not  fully  effective  action — against  wa¬ 
ter  polution.  Then  came  war,  fol¬ 
lowed  now  by  emergency  conditions. 
In  such  times  private  interests,  and, 
unfortunately,  some  government  agen¬ 
cies,  see  and  seizie  upon  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exploit  those  resources  with 
respect  to  which  we  have  developed 
a  philosophy  of  conservation  for  pos¬ 
terity.  Few  of  these  demands  have 
arisen  from  other  than  private  greed, 
or  lust  for  power  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  government  bureaus. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
conservationists  would  be  forced  to 
defend  past  gains,  and  that  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  defensive  battles 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  continued 
progress.  Not  that  there  have  not 
been  positive  accomplishments,  but 
these  have  been  fewer  than  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  conservationist  had  been 
less  circumscribed.  With  grayling  in¬ 
terests  intent  on  a  land  grab,  lumber 
interests  envious  of  national  park  for¬ 
ests,  power  developers  disdainful  of 
the  integrity  of  national  parks  and 
monuments,  industries  and  communi¬ 
ties  unmindful  of  the  effect  of  water 
pollution,  conservationists  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  holding  the  line 
rather  than  pushing  it  forward. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which 
there  has  been  positive  thinking,  and 
that  is  in  the  development  of  the 


wilderness  idea.  And  here,  too,  exists 
an  opportunity  for  positive  action. 
Recently  the  Second  Wilderness  Con¬ 
ference,  called  by  the  Sierra  Club, 
was  held  i  n  Oakland,  California. 
Speaking  at  that  meeting,  Howard 
Zahniser,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  outlined  a  task 
that  remains  to  be  done.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  designation  of  areas  of 
wilderness  for  preservation  is  as  yet 
incomplete;  that  a  system  of  wilder¬ 
ness  should  be  sought  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  proper  protection  given  to 
such  a  system. 

'‘A  most  determined  effort  should 
be  made,”  Mr.  Zahniser  declared,  “to 
provide  for  the  security  of  these  areas 
as  wilderness.  At  present  there  are 
so  many  test  cases  on  our  hands — 
test  cases  of  the  public  interest  with 
reference  to  wilderness  preservation 
when  in  conflict  with  other  enter¬ 
prises — that  conservationists  have  not 
had  the  time  or  energy  to  pursue  the 
all-important  positive  program  that 
alone  can  prevent  the  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  these  controversies. 

“Hence  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
treat  such  a  campaign  as  that  now 
current  for  the  defense  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  as  a  postive  drive 
to  attain  this  better  security.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  and  supporters  of  the  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams  in 
this  monument  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
pressed,  I  am  sure,  by  the  indigna¬ 
tion  and  protests  aroused  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  become  aware  of  the  issues. 
Wilderness  preservationists  should 
not,  therefore,  relent  before  the  full 
objective  is  realized,  should  not  stop 
short  in  this  effort  of  obtaining  not 
only  the  elimination  of  these  two 
dams  but  also  the  firmer  protection 
of  all  the  wilderness  we  are  preserv¬ 
ing. 
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“As  soon  as  we  have  a  clear  con^ 
sensus  of  conservationists  we  should 
most  certainly  press  steadily  for  the 
maximum  security  possible;  that  is, 
congressional  establishment  of  a  na^ 
tional  wilderness  system  backed  by  an 
informed  public  opinion.” 


DO  YOU  LIKE  THIS  ISSUE  OF 
THE  GREEN  THUMB? 

Have  you  received  some  good  idea 
from  it  that  will  make  your  garden 
work  easier  or  more  pleasure  to  you? 
We  should  have  twice  as  many  mem' 
bers  so  that  we  can  afford  to  put  out 
expensive  numbers  like  this.  We  can 
have  twice  as  many  members  if  each 
of  you  will  get  one.  Try  it. 


Should  I  or  should  I  not  feed  Lilies? 
Denver. 

Lilies,  as  all  other  plants  should  be 
fed  occasionally,  and  a  thoroughly' 
rotted  compost  spread  over  them  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  will  act 
as  a  mulch  in  winter  and  feed  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  Rotted 
leaves  ma\e  a  good  mulch  which  can 
he  spaded  into  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  A  mulch  of  leaves  on  the 
lilies  all  summer  prevents  them  from 
drying  out  too  much.  Give  them  a 
good  soaring  just  before  blossom  time. 
After  they  flower  this  is  not  neces' 
sary. 


HARDY 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  gardens  dur¬ 
ing  Oct.  and  view  our  annual  display 
of  HARDY  MUMS. 

Come  and  make  your  selections  for 
your  spring  planting,  or  just  come  and 
enjoy  the  mass  of  beautiful  color.  We 
have  the  largest  selection  in  the  Denver 
area. 

PARK  GARDENS 

R.  O.  PARK 

2275  Wadsworth  Lakewood,  Colo. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 


PEONIES, 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES 


and  Many  Other  Perennials 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 
Choice  Selection  of 

Holland  Grown  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Jonquils, 
Etc. 


AMI  DON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  St.  GR  4366 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES! 

CALL  ON  AN  EXPERT  TO  CARE  FOR  THEM. 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

SPruce  6163  1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 
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DO  WE  LOVE  OUR  COUNTRY? 

“I  love  they  rocks  and  rills,  thy 
woods  and  templed  hills.”  So  runs 
one  of  our  most  popular  national 
songs. 

I  have  seen  Americans  stand  and 
sing  My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee  with 
tears  of  emotion  in  their  eyes  and  self" 
less  exaltation  in  their  bearing. 

But  I  just  don’t  believe  it. 

The  more  I  see  of  our  blasted  rocks, 
dammed  rills,  cut  and  burned  woods, 
and  bulldo2;ed  hills  the  more  con' 
vinced  I  am  that  the  average  Ameri' 
can  has  no  consideration  for  them 
whatsoever.  Or  if  he  does,  he  seems 
apathetically  unmoved  by  the  destruc' 
tion  around  him. 

We  love  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
growth.  We  take  pride  in  a  high 
standard  of  living.  We  thrill  to  autO' 
matic  gadgets,  deep  free2;es,  and  jet 
planes.  We  boast  of  a  mechanical, 
electrical,  atomic  civilization  wrapped 
up  in  a  package  labelled,  “Liberty, 
Democracy,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness — Handle  with  Care.”  There  may 
be  a  super'Streamlined  Frankenstein 
inside.  But  God  bless  America.  We 
love  it. 

However,  there  is  another  America. 
It  is  under  our  feet.  It  is  around  us. 
It  is  the  land  we  live  on — the  forests, 
hills,  valleys,  mountains,  and  deserts 
we  took  from  the  Indians. 

Do  we  love  this  America  too? 
Well,  maybe.  But  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  we  were  so  dissatisfied  with  its 
general  appearance  and  arrangement 
that  we  are  trying  to  change  every' 
thing  about  it  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

For,  all  over  the  country  powerful 
interests,  representing  themselves  as 
the  majority,  are  closing  in,  bent  on 
despoiling  and  obliterating  every  last 
vestige  of  original  America.  Although 
national  parks  preserve  less  than  one 
percent  of  our  land  in  primeval  condi' 
tion,  giant  dams  are  proposed  for  four 


of  them,  and  lumbermen  demand  the 
finest  forests  in  a  fifth.  National  for' 
ests  provide  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  nation’s  cattle'feed  requirements, 
yet  embattled  stockmen  are  asking  for 
the  forests  as  their  private  preserves. 
Miners  and  sheepmen  want  the  na' 
tional  monuments.  State  parks  are 
succumbing  to  commercial  interests. 
Marshes  are  drained,  lakes  emptied, 
and  predators  exterminated  so  that 
wildlife  suffers  from  unbalance.  Each 
year  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  are 
indiscriminately  hacked  and  burned, 
the  range  is  depleted,  soil  exhausted, 
erosion  accelerated,  streams  polluted, 
air  contaminated. 

Truly,  this  is  a  love  that  passeth 
understanding! 

Years  ago  Americans  who  valued 
this  original  America  became  alarmed 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  dis' 
appearing.  They  started  a  movement 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  re' 
sources,  both  economic  and  scenic, 
which  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
CONSERVATION.  From  it  has 
grown  the  national  parks,  national 
forests,  national  monuments,  the  state 
parks,  and  all  other  attempts  to  pre' 
serve  some  of  our  national  heritage 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Ameri' 
cans  who  love,  value,  and  appreciate 
the  land  they  live  on.  Today,  there 
are  thousands  enlisted  in  the  battle  to 
preserve  the  resources  and  character 
of  our  country.  But  they  are  still 
woefully  in  the  minority. 

The  front'line  minutemen  of  the 
revolution  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  for  the  America  they  loved. 
Those  historic  patriots  won  against 
great  odds.  It  can  be  done  again.  But 
don’t  wait  for  orders.  Start  firing 
now!  Join  the  present'day  Minute' 
men  by  thinking,  talking,  reading,  and 
spreading  the  importance  of  CON' 
SERVATION. 

—WELDON  F.  HEALD, 
Hereford,  Arizona. 
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SUN'DRIID  CANADIAN 


Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  in  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  ^'SPHAGNUM^'  Peat  Moss  .  .  .  in¬ 
sist  on  "'Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  ...  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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Buy  them  frequently  fj 
your  favorite  florist! 
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Enjoy  their  beauty  and 
fragrance! 


Denver  Wholesale 
Florists  Company 

West  11th  at  Cherokee 
Denver,  Colorado 
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OCTOBER  SYMPHONY 


Come  walk  with  me — Come  run  with  me- 
October  wind  is  blowing — 

And  all  the  leaves — on  all  the  trees 
Are  poised  for  flight — or  going. 

This  king  'mongst  maestros  sets  a  pace, 
When  leaves — all  reds  and  yellows 
Float  slowly,  gently,  on  a  breeze 
To  nestle  with  their  fellows. 


Soon-— true  to  line — the  tempo  quickens 
Leaves  flee  in  Crowds — the  drama 
thickens — 

A  tense  finale  is  fore'shown— 

No  leaves  remain — where  leaves  were 
known. 

Come  w'alk  with  me- — come — haste  to 
see — 

October’s  Symphony. 

Mary  Sprigg,  Denver. 
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25  Cents 
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White  Cedar  or  Cypress 
Stockade  Fence 

For  the  Ultimate  in  Privacy 

Now  Available  in  4-foot,  5-foot,  and  6-foot  Heights 

Installation  by  Experts 


Call,  Write  or  Phone 


ELCAR  FENCE  and  SUPPLY  CO 


RAce  2879 


Denver,  Colo. 


4405  East  Evans 
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Although  long  known  to  garden  authorities,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  soil-conditioning  properties  of  Sphagnum  Peat  Moss 
are  only  now  being  generally  recognized.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  a  product  so  low  In  cost  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  Peat  Moss  improves  the  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity  of  sandy  soils;  makes  stiff  clay  soils  light 
and  friable;  retains  fertilizers  longer;  aerates  the  soil; 
protects  tender  plants  against  cold;  and  performs  scores 
of  other  garden  functions. 

Be  sure  of  genuine  "'SPHAGNUM''  Peat  Moss  ...  in¬ 
sist  on  "Sun-Dried  Canadian."  The  high  standards  of 
Canadian  peat  producers  ensure  the  peat  arriving 
clean,  soft,  odorless  and  sterile  ...  Its  full,  natural 
vitality  preserved  by  the  sun-drying  process.  Wherever 
peat  moss  Is  used  .  .  .  and  compared  .  .  .  the  name 
"Sun-Dried  Canadian"  stands  highest. 


Canadian  Peat  Producers  Association 
1114  Vancouver  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  make  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  i^nowiedge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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NOVEMBER  SCHEDULE 

Nov.  1,  Thurs.,  8  p.m.  at  Horticulture 
House.  The  Horticulture  House 
Hikers  will  present  a  program  of 
pictures  and  stories  of  the  trips  that 
they  have  taken  in  1951.  Anna 
Timm  and  Marjory  Shepherd  are 
arranging  this  event  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  lover  of  the  outdoors. 

Nov.  4,  Sun.  Leave  Horticulture 
House  8  a.m.  to  see  the  Elk  in 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
near  Trail  Ridge.  This  will  depend 
on  weather  conditions. 

Nov.  11,  Sun.  Armistice  day  trip  up 
Geneva  Creek  and  Webster  Pass. 


This  is  good  fall  country.  Leader, 
Anna  Timm. 

Nov.  15,  Thurs.,  8  p.m.  at  Horticul¬ 
ture  House.  Mr.  Waugh  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  show 
a  new  colored  movie  produced  by 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  entitled 
“The  Living  Earth”.. 

Nov.  18,  Sun.  Leave  Horticulture 
House  8  a.m.  for  tour  of  Pinyon 
Grove  Area  above  Fort  Collins,  site 
of  proposed  state  park.  Leader, 
George  W.  Kelly. 

Dec.  2,  Sun.  Trip  to  see  the  Bighorn 
Sheep  in  the  Tarryall  Mountains. 
Inquire  for  more  details. 


HELP  US— AND  YOURSELF! 

Another  year  is  almost  here — Those  of  you,  whose  memberships  are  due 
January  1st,  will  help  us  in  our  bookkeeping  by  sending  in  your  renewals 
anytime  now.  Also,  gift  memberships  can  be  handled  more  efficiently.  We 
will  hold  up  gift  memberships,  so  they  arrive  a  few  days  before  Xmas,  with 
your  card  or  ours  enclosed.  All  that  are  received  now  and  before  January  1st, 
save  us  much  time  and  money  that  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  our  many 
activities. 

Helps  you- — One  more  bill  off  your  mind  at  Xmas  time  and  the  New 
Year.  A  gift  membership  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  receiving  them,  not 
only  at  Xmas  time,  but  for  the  entire  year.  Surely  you  can  cross  off  one  or 
more  from  your  Xmas  list  with  a  membership  to  The  Colorado  Forestry  & 
Horticulture  Association,  which  includes  12  issues  of  “The  Green  Thumb!” 

For: 

Name . - .  Address . . . 


From: 

Name. 


Address 
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EVALUATING  THE  PHLOXES— FALL  1951 

Helen  Fowler 


Nowhere  in  America  is  it  pos' 
siWe  to  grow  better  Phlox  than 
right  here  in  Colorado;  this  because 
of  our  relatively  cool  nights  and  our 
ability  to  water  when  the  plants  need 
moisture.  Phlox  is  always  the  first  to 
suffer  from  dry  weather.  Eor  them  to 
do  their  best,  soil  is  always  of  first 
importance — it  should  be  deep,  well 
drained  and  rich  in  humus.  Gardeners 
in  this  area  seem  to  be  giving  special 
attention  to  soil  preparation.  Before 
the  war  we  used  tons  of  peat  moss, 
obtained  near  Carter’s  Lake  at  Pine 
Cliff,  Colorado,  but  now  we  are  grate" 
ful  for  any  kind  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter. 

Phlox  likes  rather  a  neutral  soil 
with  a  pH  of  6  or  7.  We  must  rc" 
member  that  soils  in  this  Denver  area 
have  not  been  covered  for  centuries 
with  forests  as  in  the  east,  so  that  the 
decayed  roots  of  trees  and  their  fallen 
leaves  have  never  helped  to  enrich  our 
soils.  Have  I  told  you  of  this  old 
Italian  gardener  who  raises  vegetables 
on  a  5 'acre  tract  near  Denver?  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  adding  30 
to  40  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  for 
the  last  forty  years  and  he  earnestly 
added  that  he  believed  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  he  would  have  the 
soil  in  pretty  good  shape. 

If  there  are  any  Phlox  failures,  it 
is  sometimes  due  to  bad  drainage  in 
a  clay  soil,  but  not  always;  good 
drainage  alone  is  not  sufficient;  it  is 
necessary  to  lighten  the  soil  above  the 
drainage  to  allow  the  moisture  to  es" 
cape.  Clay  soil,  cold  and  wet  as  it 
is  in  winter,  bakes  hard  and  cracks  in 
summer  heat,  consequently  allowing 
the  heat  to  get  down  into  the  roots 
and  killing  them  by  over'cvaporation. 
If  the  soil  is  poor,  it  is  always  easy  to 
add  top'dressing  or  to  feed  a  weak 


stimulant  of  manure  water;  soot,  made 
by  soaking  it  in  a  tied'up  bag  in  wa" 
ter  is  also  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
Soot  seems  to  enrich  the  color  more 
than  any  other  tonic. 

By  right  selection  Phlox  may  make 
the  border  gay  from  early  May  to  far 
into  late  fall.  The  creeping  kind  (P. 
subulata)  comes  first  and  should  ah 
ways  be  planted  for  its  bright  effect 
with  Tulips,  the  hardy  Alyssum,  Ara" 
bis,  Iberus  (hardy  candytuft) ,  the 
Violas  and  the  old  fashioned  Bleed" 
ingheart.  These  first  moss  pinks  come 
in  rose,  white,  lavender,  pink  and  red; 
the  pink  VIVID  might  be  said  to  lead 
them  all.  There  are  also  in  this  class 
EMERALD  CUSHION  and  P.  sata" 
cea  camla — this  latter  is  pure  pink, 
about  eight  inches  tall,  does  not  creep 
as  do  the  other  creeping  kinds,  but 
always  stays  neat  and  tidy;  by  cut" 
ting  back  about  half  the  length  of  the 
stems  after  blooming,  it  is  likely  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  flowers  again 
in  the  autumn.  This  is  perhaps  the 
very  finest  of  the  early,  low  Phloxes. 
Should  you  plant  the  P.  subulatas  in 
the  fall  in  a  heavy  soil,  you  are  most 
likely  not  to  find  them  in  the  spring; 
they  prefer  full  sun,  sandy  loam  and 
fairly  dry  soil. 

In  early  May,  Phlox  divaricata  is  in 
full  bloom  too;  it  would  not  be  May 
without  this  lovely  lavender  splashed 
all  over  the  garden — along  walks,  the 
edge  of  borders,  and  in  the  rock  gar" 
den. 

Th  e  smooth  Phlox  suffruticosa 
comes  into  flower  a  little  before  the 
main  group  and  continues  on  with  it. 
Miss  Lingard  is  the  best  of  these,  in 
fact  it  is  considered  the  best  early 
white  phlox  known.  Last  year  it 
bloomed  from  late  May  until  late  Sep" 
tember,  with  large  heads  of  white 
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flowers  with  faint  pink  shading  in  the 
center.  You  better  not  try  too  much  of 
Miss  Verboom  until  you  see  what  it 
does.  Snowdon  is  a  good  white  also 
of  this  class.  None  of  these  will  grow 
in  a  heavy  clay  soil,  but  will  last  some 
longer  if  grown  here  in  Colorado  in 
a  little  shade, — not  too  much  such  as 
ferns  need. 

We  come  now  to  the  large  panicu' 
lata  group.  Snowcap,  white,  has  a 
truss,  measuring  as  much  as  twelve 
inches  across;  it  is  a  Colorado  origina¬ 
tion,  as  you  perhaps  know  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  some  of  the  later  origina¬ 
tions,  is  Snowcap  and  no  other. 

The  Phlox  genus  is  purely  Ameri¬ 
can  but  hybridization  has  been  done 
chiefly  in  Europe,  which  has  happened 
with  many  more  of  our  plants.  Too 
bad,  but  foreign  trademarks  mean 
something  special  to  many  gardeners. 
There  are  more  whites  but  the  above 
has  been  chosen  because  of  their 
friendly  bloom,  clear  coloring  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  husky  here  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  some  taller  and 
later.  We  still  plant  Von  Lassburg 


for  the  back  of  the  border  and  for 
its  large  truss  and  strong  stems. 

In  the  salmon-pinks  we  find  the 
largest  number  of  the  good  hardy 
phloxes.  First,  E.  I.  Farrington,  then 
Enchantress,  Daily  Sketch,  Pantheon 
and  many  more.  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
salmon  not  attractive  and  not  hardy 
in  this  region,  except  George  Stipp — 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  go  through  the 
winter.  I  am  sorry  to  write,  too  that 
Elizabeth  Campbell  is  too  tender  for 
this  climate,  for  it  is  one  whose  color 
has  never  been  equalled.  Lillian  is 
somewhat  like  it  with  a  little  larger 
flower. 

Bridesmaid,  Europa,  and  Count 
Zeppelin  are  the  choice  in  the  calicos. 
Columbia  is  a  light  pink  and  often 
called  the  continuous  bloomer.  Now 
we  come  to  the  choice  of  the  Phlox 
experts — Mrs.  Milly  Van  Hoboken. 
Color  pink,  with  a  slight  and  delicate 
mauve  suffusion,  the  earliest  to  come 
into  flowering  and  the  last  to  go  out. 
It  is  in  full  bloom  today  (September 
5)  and  full  of  big,  fat  buds. 

None  of  the  so-called  “blues”  are 
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very  blue.  They  are  more  lavender 
and  purple.  Colonial,  Silverton,  Aida 
are  planted.  Ethel  Pritchard  is  better 
in  the  house  than  out.  Caroline  Van^ 
denburg  is  the  most  attractive  of  the 
lavender  shades.  If  one  might  dip  a 
brush  into  violet  and  mauve  paint  and 
give  a  swish  to  a  favorite  white,  he 
might  get  something  close  to  the  lovely 
tones  of  the  earlier  P.  divaricata.  All 
the  lavenders,  however,  gain  by  the 
inclusion  of  lights  and  shades,  created 
by  close  association  with  other  plants 
in  white,  light  blue  or  pale  yellow. 

Phlox  has  everything  in  this  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire,  and  transplanting 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  even  in  full 
bloom,  if  taken  up  with  a  good  ball 
of  soil,  kept  shaded  after  planting  and 
given  plenty  of  water.  The  mixed 
border  has  always  been  the  place  to 
use  it.  Of  course  it  must  be  a  define 
ite  part  of  a  whole  scheme,  and  must 
not  clash  with  associate  plants.  In 
very  few  cases  would  a  border  of  a 
single  color,  such  as  is  often  advocated, 
be  desirable,  fiave  you  not  expert 
ienced  a  feeling  of  flatness  and  moii' 
otony,  in  a  room  decorated  in  a  single 
color,  without  any  relief?  It  is  life' 
less  and  dull.  Certainly  the  aim  of 
any  definite  color  scheme  should  be 
simply  a  suggestion  achieved  by  the 
emphasis  of  a  certain  color,  rather 
than  the  exclusion  of  all  other  colors. 


PREPARE  YOUR  SOIL  FIRST 

If  you  have  just  built  or  bought  a 
new  home  and  it  has  cost  you  more 
than  you  anticipated,  don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  neglecting  the  proper  prep' 
aration  of  a  new  lawn  because  of  the 
expense.  If  you  do  not  plan  to  have  it 
done  professionally,  there  are  some 
precautions  you  can  take  to  insure  a 
good  lawn  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  best  investment  toward  a  good, 
easy'tO'keep  lawn  is  a  welbprepared 
soil.  This  may  mean  carefully  remov' 
ing  plaster,  rubbish  and  poor  subsoil 
and  replacing  it  with  good  top  soil. 
It  may  mean  adding  humus  in  the 
form  of  manure,  peat  or  leafmold.  No 
surface  applications  of  fertilizer  later 
will  take  the  place  of  this  initial  pre*p' 
aration.  When  you  are  preparing  a 
lawn  around  a  home  just  completed, 
be  on  the  lookout  for  pieces  of  board, 
cement  chunks,  or  other  material  just 
under  the  surface.  These  if  not  re' 
moved,  will  cause  your  grass  to  be' 
come  brown  quickly. 

Prepare  a  good  soil  for  your  lawn 
and  gardens  at  the  outset.  It  will  save 
you  time  and  money  later  and  you’ll 
have  a  beautiful  yard  of  which  you 
will  be  proud. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  DEE-ZEE 
GARDEN? 

DEE'ZEE  Gardens  depend  on 
Dahlias  and  Zinnias  to  hide  their  de' 
fects  in  design.  If  yours  is  one,  watch 
it  after  these  colorful  flowers  are  gone. 
A  garden  with  good  lines  is  pleasing 
even  without  color.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  photograph  it  in  black  and 
white.  A  good  garden  looks  beautiful 
even  in  mid'winter  with  snow  replac' 
ing  flowers. 
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A  MODERN  GARDEN 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
‘'New  Look”  in  Gardening.  A  good 
garden  fits  the  owner’s  needs  and  ah 
ways  has.  If  the  present  need  is  rest' 
fulness  and  usefulness,  simplicity  and 
ease  of  maintenance, — then  do  away 
with  fussy  flowerbeds,  corners  that 
need  grass  clippers,  trim  hedges  that 
get  out  of  bounds,  and  meaningless 
“beauty-curves”. 


WATER  IN  HOME  GARDENS 

A  dry  climate  invites  garden  pools. 
Can’t  you  bring  back  to  your  memory 
a  cozy  nook  where  a  refreshing  bit  of 
water  gives  life  to  an  otherwise  un¬ 
interesting  garden  spot? 

The  Spanish  used  the  secret  in  their 
patios,  the  Babylonians  in  their  long 
ponds,  even  the  early  Egyptians  had 
pleasant  pools  in  their  vineyards. 

Colorado’s  gardens  depend  on  irri¬ 
gation;  isn’t  it  surprising  we  have 
done  so  little  to  make  full  use  of  the 
esthetic  quality  of  the  water  that  feeds 
our  plants?  We  need  more  reflecting 
pools,  more  lilyponds,  more  fountains, 
more  running  water  to  liven  up  our 
outdoor  living  rooms. 

M.  Walter  Pesman. 
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Give  us  YOUR  favorite  combinations  so  that  we  may  pass  them  on  to 

other  good  gardeners. 


For  Spring  Effect  —  A  deciduous 
woodland  patch  in  partial  shade — • 
Reddish  buds  and  deep  pink  flowers 
of  Redbud  under  which  are  grouped 
the  blue  colored  Grape  Hyacinth. 
Among  the  rocks  along  the  path— 
Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  and  yeh 
low  English  Primulas  or  Rue  An^ 
emone,  interspersed  with  the  Colo. 
Male  Eern  fAspidium  filix'masj. 
Blossoming  bulbs  of  the  Scilla  cam' 
panulata  in  blue,  pink,  and  white 
blend  with  the  delicate  pinkish  fronds 
of  the  Maidenhair  Eern.  Later  their 
yellowed  leaves  are  covered  by  the 
mature  fern. 

— Ed  Wallace. 


My  favorite  combination  for 
Spring:  Anchusa  myostidiflora  and 
pink  tulips — Good  in  leafy  shade. 

— K.  Kalmbach. 


One  or  two  planting  effects  are  as 
synonymous  as  'Tam  and  eggs'”.  What 
could  be  more  effective  and  more  sug- 
gestive  of  plant  pals  than  a  planting 


of  hybrid  Delphinums  and  Oriental 
Poppies  at  or  near  the  base  of  any 
of  the  taller  growing  shrubs?  Or  a 
grouping  of  Daisies,  Coreopsis  and 
Gaillardias  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
yard  with  Butterfly  Bushes  as  a  back' 
ground?  To  this  might  also  be  added 
a  few  of  the  earlier  flowering  fall 
Mums,  or  Azaleamums  as  a  border. 

■ — Scott  Wilmore, 


Poet'’s  Narcissus  with  underplant' 
ing  of  Myosotis  palustris,  or  Myosotis 
with  yellow  violas. 

— Helen  M.  Zeiner. 


For  all  year  effect- — Two  silver  cob 
ored  globe  shaped  Rocky  Mountain 
Junipers  (Juniperus  scopulorum)  with 
a  staked  PfiUer  (Juniperus  chinensis 
pfitzerj  with  a  creeping  Sargent,  Wy' 
oming  or  Black  Hills  Juniper  in  front 
of  all  (Juniperus  chinensis  sargenti  or 
Juniperus  horizontalis  Wyoming  or 
Juniperus  horizontalis  Blac\  HillsJ. 

Robert  E.  More. 
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Grape  Hyacinth,  Heavenly  Blue — - 
This  Muscari  literally  stains  the 
ground  if  planted  in  large  numbers — 
colonies.  One  time,  I  read  in  Peter 
Barr’s  catalog,  I  think,  this  grape 
hyacinth  has  a  pleasing  scent  like  that 
of  a  carnation.  I  have  not  noticed  it 
but  I  will  take  particular  pains  to 
watch  for  this  in  the  spring.  There 
are  many  ways  to  use  it — on  edges  of 
beds,  among  Phlox  subulata,  in  any 
color,  used  in  clumps  between  Peony 
plants,  (its  blue  flowers  associate  well 
with  the  young  peony  shoots.  Never 
plant  it  anywhere  but  in  the  sun  and 
never  in  the  rock  garden.  It  will  take 
the  whole  place  for  it  propagates  from 
seed  and  also  from  the  bulbs.  If  you 
like  opposite  harmonies  you  will  like  it 
as  a  cut  flower  with  bunches  of  yellow 
Polyanthus. 


This  gay  detail  along  a  garden  path 
— For  early  autumn.  Phlox  coquelicot 
and  Campanula  lactiflora;  Delphin' 
iums  for  early  July,  the  new  hybrids 
behind  a  row  of  D.  belladonna;  for 
June  flowering,  the  pink  and  the  lav' 
ender  German  Iris,  pink  Celeste  and 
the  soft  Pallida  Dalmatica;  for  very 
early  spring  lavender  and  purple 
Crocus  along  the  margin  of  the  bed. 

Tulips  and  Crocuses  might  be 
planted  between  clumps  of  Heuchera 
and  Campanula  carpatica  on  the  edge 
of  the  border  thus  keeping  the  entire 
bed  in  bloom  from  Crocus  time  until 
frost. 


Prunus,  any  of  the  StoneTruits, 
such  as  plum,  cherry,  peach,  nectar^ 
ine,  apricot,  almond,  with  ornamental 
foliage  and  flowers  will  make  a  gay 
note  in  front  of  evergreens. 

Yellow  and  skyTlue  is  pretty  in 
the  use  of  Primulas  and  Forget-me' 
nots  in  a  north  border  where  it  is 
damp. 


There  are  few  more  lovely  associa^ 
tions  than  the  yellow  flax  (Linum 
flavumj  and  Campanula  carpatica 
both  in  blue  and  white  in  the  sun  in 
a  welhdrained  soil. 


And  the  Columbines,  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  of  flowers.  Plant  white  ones 
with  Anchusa  myosotidiflora,  pink 
ones  among  the  spikes  of  lavender 
Camassia  and  our  own  C.  coerulea 
with  ferns  and  bloodroot.  I  am  sure 
Columbines  like  shade  and  acid  soils. 

— Helen  Fowler. 


To  make  your  plantings  a  little 
more  interesting,  try  some  combina¬ 
tions  of  different  plant  material.  Here 
are  a  few  good  ones  that  I  have  ob¬ 
served  : 

Cutleaf-weeping  Birch  with  Red 
Dogwood.  Make  a  group  planting 
using  one  Birch  and  two  Dogwoods. 
This  gives  good  winter  effect  with  the 
red  bark  of  the  Dogwood  and  white 
bark  of  the  Birch. 

Dolgo  flowering  crab  with  Blue 
Mist  Spirea.  This  combination  is  good 
when  the  Dolgo  is  in  fruit  with  bright 
red  crabs  and  the  grey  foliage  and 
misty  blue  flowers  on  the  Spirea. 

Russian  Olive  combined  with 
Prunus  Cistena,  planting  the  cistenas 
in  front  of  the  Russian  Olive. 

Pfitzer  Junipers  faced  with  Flori- 
bunda  Roses.  There  are  so  many  really 
fine  floribunda  or  polyantha  roses  on 
the  market  now  that  you  may  use 
your  choice  of  color.  If  possible,  give 
this  planting  an  east  exposure.  This 
makes  a  rich  colorful  group  planting. 

Pinyon  Pine  with  Betty  Prior  rose 
f Floribunda J  Betty  resembles  a  flow¬ 
ering  Dogwood  somewhat  and  grows 
tall  with  single  pink  blooms. 

Rosa  rubrifolia  planted  in  front  of 
a  white  fence  or  a  white  building  is  a 
fine  thing  with  its  reddish  foliage  and 
orange  seed-pods. 
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A  rose  bed  of  the  two  single  roses, 
Dainty  Bess  and  Whitewings.  Use 
two  thirds  of  one  color  and  one  third 
of  the  other  color,  your  choice. 

Pacific  Hybrid  Delphinium  in  the 
blue  shades  “Summer  Skies”  series 
planted  with  Regal  Lillies  make  a  nice 
combination.  The  pastel  shades  of 
“Guinivere”  series  of  Delphs  are  good 
with  the  good  long  blooming  white 
phlox  “Colorado  Snowcap”.  Try 
white  Delphs  with  the  good  pink 
phlox  “Lillian”.  Any  pink  phlox  is 
good  with  Shasta  Daisies. 

The  late  blooming  lilac  Villosa  looks 
well  planted  with  pink  peonies,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  or  Mons  Jules  Elie  to  name 
two  good  pinks. 

Mdhonia  Aqui folium,  Oregon 
Grape  looks  mighty  fine  with  Pfit2,ers 
or  any  spreading  type  evergreen.  Be 
sure  to  allow  at  least  four  feet  be' 
tween  plants. 


For  the  semi'shaded  area  plant  a 
clump  birch  with  a  couple  of  varie' 
gated  dogwood  at  the  base.  Lay  in  | 
a  few  moss  covered  native  rocks  with 
Seiboldi  sedum  sprawling  over  the 
rocks. 

Another  good  deal  for  the  shady 
corner  would  be  Lady  Fern,  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern,  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and 
Bleeding  Heart.  Make  sure  the  soil 
is  put  in  condition  with  plenty  of 
leafmold,  peatmoss  and  well  decom¬ 
posed  manure  before  planting. 

Artemsia  Southernwood,  Silverking 
makes  a  good  background  planting  for 
a  low  growing  perennial  either  pink, 
blue  or  yellow. 

Local  Nurseries  carry  all  the  above 
mentioned  material  in  stock.  It  can  I 

be  dug  fresh  for  you  and  the  plants  be 
in  your  garden  before  having  a  chance  ^ 
to  dry  out. 

— Clair  Robinson.  i 


“PLANT  PAL”  NOTES 

Claire  Norton 


‘'Parrot  Tulip 
Fantasy  along  the 
borders  of  a  bed  of 
lupine,  under  a 
spreading  old  elm 
tree,  with  evergreens 
and  a  split  sapling 
fence  for  back¬ 
ground.” 


r 


“The  focus  of  inter' 
est  in  a  small  city  back' 
yard  garden  is  a  malus 
below  which  a  blue 
vase,  the  loveliest,  soft' 
est  blue,  rests.  In  the 
background,  tall  white 
tulips  against  the  dark 
green  of  shrubbery.” 


“A  shaded  gar' 
den  corner  where 
bleeding  heart 
blooms  with  Phlox 
divaricata  and 
early  anemones.” 


“A  choice  spring  picture  of  pink 
hyacinths,  pale  lilac  tulips  and  white 
narcissuses  over  a  drift  of  white  and 
rich  purple  violas,  all  planted  in  front 
of  swaying  masses  of  columbine  and 
peony  foliage  and  backed  by  Spirea 
Vanhouettei.” 

“Porcelain  blue  hyacinths  surround' 
ing  a  small,  quiet  formal  pool,  lined 
with  blue  tile,  the  bed  edged  with 
yellow  alyssum  and  forget'me'nots”. 


“A  tableau  of  tall  red  tulips  beside 
an  entry  way,  where  their  slender 
graceful  stems  and  the  flames  of  their 
vase'like  flowers  silhouetted  against 
the  white  of  the,  stucco  welcomes  one 
with  a  cheery  “How'do'you'do’  ” 
“Stiff  little  grape  hyacinths  march' 
ing  along  a  border  edge  behind  brown 
stones — a  thrilling  color  note.” 

“A  Persian  lilac  opening  against  a 
background  of  a  giant  silver  juniper.” 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ORGANIC  GARDENING 

By  L.  H.  MacDaniels 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Cornell  Plantations 


ON  my  desk  are  a  number  of  pam^ 
phlets  on  organic  gardening. 
These  have  come  from  various  sources 
in  England,  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States.  One  of  them  had 
printed  in  bold  black  letters  on  the 
cover,  '‘Will  there  be  a  second  black 
death?”  The  inference  is  that  the 
plague  and  black  death  during  the 
Middle  Ages  were  caused  by  de^ 
pleted  soils  and  that  unless  we  now 
begin  to  practice  organic  gardening, 
we  are  headed  for  another  such 
plague.  This  is  surprising  since  the 
facts  are  that  “black  death”  is  the 
bubonic  plague  and  this  is  a  virus 
disease  that  is  spread  by  fleas  which 
are  carried  by  rats.  There  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  this  disease  or 
its  spread  with  anything  in  the  soil 
either  organic  or  inorganic. 

Another  pamphlet  has  on  the  cover, 
“Are  chemical  fertilizers  ruining  our 
soil  and  our  health?”  The  text  of  the 
pamphlet  plainly  infers  that  the  phys' 
ical  ills  of  modern  man,  including 
colds,  bad  teeth,  heart  trouble,  gall 
stones,  ulcers,  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
and  cancer  are  related  to  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  There  is  a  state' 
ment:  “Modern  man  is  apparently 
getting  sicker  and  sicker  with  each 
generation.”  The  facts  are  that  in 
America  where  fertilizers  are  used  in 
increasing  amounts  man’s  life  span 
has  been  increased  about  20  years  in 
a  generation  as  established  by  reliable 
vital  statistics. 

A  third  pamphlet  is  entitled  “Com' 
post  Making.”  It  advocates  using  a 
mixture  of  seven  ingredients,  includ' 
ing  yarrow,  stinging  nettle,  dandelion, 
chamomile,  valerian,  oakbark,  and 
honey.  A  suspension  of  the  ground 
leaves  of  these  herbs  added  to  a  com' 
post  pile  “activate”  it  and  give  it  ex' 


ceptional  properties.  It  doesn’t  take 
much  honey.  Just  rub  one  drop  into 
one  dram  of  sugar  of  milk  until  the 
honey  is  completely  absorbed.  Just 
why  the  paw  of  a  newt  and  the  wing 
of  a  bat  are  not  added  is  not  ex' 
plained.  The  facts  are  that  decompo' 
sition  of  organic  matter  to  form  that 
can  be  used  by  plants  is  brought  about 
by  bacteria  and,  as  discussed  later,  the 
growth  of  these  bacteria  and  the  rap' 
idity  of  decay  can  be  aided  by  sup' 
plying  the  right  conditions  of  mois' 
ture  and  nutrients  for  bacterial 
growth.  There  is  nothing  occult  about 
the  process  and  the  drop  of  honey 
and  other  hocus  pocus  is  not  neces' 
sary. 

Within  these  pamphlets  is  a  hodge 
podge  of  truths,  half'truths,  propa' 
ganda,  and  to  be  charitable,  complete 
disregard  of  known  facts.  We  learn 
that  organic  gardeners  consider  them' 
selves  a  cult  and  some  at  least  sub' 
scribe  to  a  mystic  philosophy  known 
as  anthroposophy.  Spreading  the  prin' 
ciples  of  this  cult  is  apparently  pur' 
sued  with  considerable  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

Truths 

The  truth  in  organic  gardening  is 
basic  and  important.  Agronomists 
agree  that  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
is  indeed  an  indispensable  or  at  least  a 
very  valuable  ingredient.  It  improves 
soil  tilth  through  granulation  of  the 
soil  particles,  increases  water  hold' 
ing  capacity  and  through  its  decay  re' 
leases  nitrogen  and  other  nutrients. 
Carbon  dioxide  from  decaying  mater' 
ials  helps  bring  minerals  into  solution 
and  so  makes  them  available  to  plants. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  benefits  of  organic  mat' 
ter  in  soil. 
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,  It  is  also  true  that  productive  soils 
do  contain  many  microorganisms  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  contribute 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  either  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly.  Soils  also  may 
contain  destructive  diseases  and  pests. 
Insofar  as  the  organic  gardeners  em^ 
phasize  the  value  of  organic  matter 
and  give  valid  information  supported 
by  proved  facts  about  the  true  nature 
of  the  soil,  their  influence  is  all  to  the 
good.  There  is  no  question  that  many 
of  the  soils  of  America  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  an  even  greater 
degree  have  become  impoverished  and 
unproductive  because  of  depletion  of 
organic  matter.  Much  of  our  present 
agricultural  practice  is  aimed  at  build' 
ing  up  organic  matter  in  the  soil  by 
the  use  of  cover  crops,  particularly 
legumes,  and  by  the  rotation  of  crops 
in  the  fields. 

Half-truths 

A  half 'truth  comes  in  when  it  is 
either  stated  or  implied  that  the  use 
of  composted  materials  without  using 
chemical  fertilizers  is  enough  to  build 
up  the  organic  matter  in  soils  over 
any  large  area  or  to  solve  the  prob' 
lems  of  nutrition  of  crops  under  pres' 
ent  conditions.  Over  the  wide  area 
of  the  earth’s  surface  where  food  is 
produced  in  quantity  there  is  no  pos' 
sibility  of  accumulating  enough  plant 
refuse  to  compost  in  piles  and  thus 
increase  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
In  many  countries  that  have  been  ag' 
ricultural  for  many  generations,  the 
soil  is  greatly  depleted  in  organic  mat' 
ter.  The  most  economical  and  effec' 
tive  way  at  the  present  time  of  im' 
mediately  increasing  crop  yields  and 
also  increasing  organic  matter  is  to 
use  chemical  fertilizers  which,  on  these 
impoverished  soils  will  show  imme' 
diate  results.  It  can  be  truthfully  said 
at  the  present  time  that  without  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers  even  a  rich 
country  like  the  United  States  would 


soon  find  itself  in  a  position  of  food 
shortage. 

A  statement  that  is  contrary  to 
known  evidence  is  that  an  element 
from  a  chemical  fertilizer  supplied  to 
a  plant  and  absorbed  or  combined 
within  it  is  any  different  in  nutri' 
tional  value  from  the  same  element 
coming  directly  from  some  organic 
source.  Many  of  the  chemical  elc' 
ments  in  plant  tissues  were  certainly 
at  one  time  inorganic  materials  in 
rocks,  which  have  been  released 
through  disintegration  of  those  rocks. 
Getting  evidence  of  possible  differ' 
ences  between  calcium  or  any  other 
element  from  different  sources,  organic 
and  inorganic,  in  a  plant  is  an  ex' 
tremely  difficult  experimental  matter. 
There  are  nutrition  laboratories  that 
have  spent  years  working  on  this  prob' 
lem  and  never  has  it  been  possible  to 
demonstrate  any  differences  whatever 
between  chemical  elements  of  organic 
or  inorganic  sources  in  the  nutrition 
of  animals. 

Another  half'truth  is  that  organic 
gardening-  will  have  any  direct  ef' 
feet  on  disease  and  insect  control.  It 
is  true  that  with  some  diseases  a  plant 
that  is  not  growing  thriftily  may  show 
the  effect  of  disease  more  that  one  that 
is  growing  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  opposite  is  true  with 
many  diseases,  namely  the  more  rap' 
idly  the  plants  grow  and  the  more 
succulent  they  are,  the  more  they  are 
attacked  by  the  disease.  By  leading 
the  gardener  to  think  that  control  of 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  can  be 
achieved  by  organic  gardening  is  con' 
trary  to  the  facts  in  the  matter. 

Where  the  soils  are  high  in  organic 
matter  and  thus  high  in  fertility  plants 
are  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  point 
is  that  such  vigorous  growth  is  not 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  elc' 
ments  involved  but  rather  to  the  pres' 
ence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  as 
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compared  with  soils  which  are  low  in 
organic  matter. 

Logic 

Probably  the  most  disturbing  part 
of  the  whole  organic  gardening  move¬ 
ment  is  that  it  encourages  its  advo¬ 
cates  to  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
in  their  thinking  about  their  problems. 
Mankind  has  made  great  progress 
through  the  use  of  the  scientific 
method  in  solving  its  problems  and  in 
discarding  that  of  the  cult  and  of  the 
mystic  philosophy,  at  least  insofar  as 
it  deals  with  the  natural  sciences.  To 
deliberately  ignore  known  facts  and 
substitute  for  them  “somebody  said  or 
thought  they  saw”  is  distinctly  a  step 
backward  in  our  attitude  toward  what 
constitutes  truth.  The  mystery  that  is 
built  up  around  the  compost  pile  is 
making  the  whole  matter  unnecessar¬ 
ily  complex. 

Home  gardeners  everywhere  should 
be  encouraged  to  save  plant  materials 
and  vegetable  refuse,  if  they  have  a 
convenient  place  to  do  it.  Building  a 
compost  pile  is  straight-forward  pro¬ 
cedure  in  which  any  kind  of  vegetable 
matter  is  used.  Basically  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  compost  pile  is  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  plant  materials 
by  bacteria  which  produce  decay.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  these  bacteria 
are  present,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
scatter  a  few  shovelsful  of  soil  over 
the  compost  pile  as  it  is  being  built. 
Sods  are  particularly  valuable.  To 
assure  the  decay  organisms  adequate 
nitrogen  and  other  elements  for  their 
growth,  the  addition  of  chemical  fer- 
tili2;ers  on  each  layer  is  recommended. 

Summary 

To  sum  up:  we  are  indebted  to  the 
organic  gardeners  for  emphasi2,ing  to 
the  gardening  public  the  importance 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  for 
pointing  out  the  practicability  of  com¬ 
posting  vegetable  refuse  in  small  areas 


on  the  home  place.  This  we  can  ac¬ 
cept  with  appreciation.  On  the  other 
hand,  encouraging  people  to  believe 
that  their  own  diseases  can  be  cured 
by  growing  foods  on  organically  fer- 
tili^ied  soils  as  against  using  chemical 
fertilizers  or  encouraging  people  to 
refrain  from  using  a  sensible  means  of 
insect  and  disease  control  is  a  distinct 
disservice.  Further,  it  must  be  realized 
that  apart  from  the  small  garden 
where  refuse  can  be  saved  and  brought 
in,  the  compost  pile  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  economically  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Perhaps 
the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  or¬ 
ganic  gardening  movement  is  that  it 
substitutes  the  hocus  pocus  of  the  cult 
for  sound  scientific  evidence  which  in 
the  long-run  is  the  only  proved  basis 
for  solving  our  problems. 


Excerpts  from  a  Letter 
by  Chas  J.  Ott 

( Chas.  Ott  is  in  Alas\a  and  sends  some 
impressions  of  the  country) 

“I  got  to  Fairbanks  two  weeks  ago. 
The  Forest  Service  wanted  men  to 
fight  a  bad  forest  fire  south  of  here 
in  the  Big  Delta  country  so  I  signed 
on  right  away.  It  was  hell  for  a 
while — if  only  the  careless  camper  or 
smoker  who  was  the  cause  of  the  fire 
could  have  seen  and  experienced  what 
his  carelessness  caused,  maybe  there 
would  be  fewer  fires.  We  finally  got 
it  under  control  thanks  to  a  timely 
rain  a  few  days  ago.  The  fire  had 
burned  over  25  square  miles  of  timber 
and  muskeg. 

“It  is  appalling  to  see  all  the  burned 
over  country  wherever  there  are  roads. 
It  is  especially  bad  in  Canada  along 
the  Alcan  Highway.  They  sure  must 
be  trying  to  burn  up  that  whole 
country.  Pretty  soon  they  will  be  able 
to  call  that  highway  the  ‘Black  High¬ 
way’  for  it  will  go  through  a  country 
of  blackened  and  charred  snags  and 
stumps.” 


Mt.  Rainier— Photos  hy  Joan  Parry 


Notes  on  the 

WILD  AND  CULTIVATED  GARDENS 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Joan  Parry 


IN  one  of  last  year’s  issues  The 
Green  Thumb  had  as  back  cover 
an  announcement  of  William  C. 
Douglas’  book  Men  and  Mountains. 
No  one,  neither  the  experienced  moun- 
taineer  nor  the  flower  lover  familiar 
with  an  alpine  or  a  forest  flora,  can 
fail  after  reading  that  book  to  have 
his  imagination  lured  by  the  Cascade 
Mountains  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  is,  moreover,  country  that  casts  a 
spell  over  its  own  people.  You  can 
detect  their  own  close  identity  with 
the  country  around  them  by  their 
speech,  by  their  way  of  living,  and 
by  what  they  grow  in  their  gardens. 


To  the  people  of  western  Wash- 
ington  Mount  Rainier  is  more  than 
a  mountain:  to  the  country  man  and 
the  city  dweller  alike  it  is  the  presid¬ 
ing  genius,  the  timeless  personality  to 
whom  they  refer  with  affection  as 
The  Mountain.  And  for  the  people 
of  western  Oregon,  Mount  Hood  has 
the  same  significance.  As  the  moun¬ 
tains  have  a  direct  influence  on  their 
thought,  so  has  the  plant  material  of 
the  forested  foothills,  of  the  valleys 
and  the  high  places,  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  gardens. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  possesses  one  of  the  most 


i 


favorable  gardening  climates  of  Amer^ 
ica.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  well  known 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  shrubs 
and  wild  flowers  of  great  garden 
value.  But  the  gardeners  in  the  North' 
west — and  they  are  many — are  con' 
scious  of  both  these  advantages,  and 
nowhere  have  I  seen  such  appreciation 
and  skillful  use  of  native  plant  mater' 
ial  as  in  the  gardens  of  Portland 
northward  to  Seattle. 

You  cannot  fail  to  notice  instantly 
that  these  gardeners  are  fully  con' 
scious  not  only  of  the  reliability  of 


their  own  native  material,  but  also  of 
the  fact  that  alien  plants  introduced 
from  a  country  with  similar  climatic 
conditions  will  settle  down  and  live 
harmoniously  as  friend  and  not  as 
stranger.  And,  while  they  rely  on 
native  material  for  their  garden  fun' 
damentals,  they  blend  in  with  them 
for  contrast  and  variety  foreign  plants 
with  similar  requirements.  Asiatic 
bamboo  neighbors  the  mountain  laurel 
of  eastern  North  America;  the  wild 
syringa  succeeds  the  lilac;  primulas 
and  polyanthus  enjoy  the  same  shade 
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and  filtered  sunlight  as  the  ferns  and 
trilliums  of  the  western  forest. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  more  than 
a  few  of  the  native  flowering  plants 
that  are  found  in  Northwest  Pacific 
gardens.  First  there  is  the  immensity 
of  Mount  Rainier  itself,  rising  almost 
from  sea  level  to  a  height  of  14,408 
feet  and  covering  at  base  a  hundred 
square  miles.  You  would  find  in  the 
forested  regions  of  the  lower  eleva^ 
tions,  in  the  Canadian  zone  that  lies 
between  3,000  and  5,000  feet,  in  the 
Hudsonian  zone  and  the  Arctic^alpine 
zone,  some  700  species  of  flowering 
plants,  very  similar  to  those  you  would 
find  if  you  travelled  northward  from 
Puget  Sound  to  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  And  Mount  Rainier  is  but 
one  mountain.  You  would  find  many 
of  the  flowers  throughout  the  Cascade 
Range  and  the  Olympics  of  the  Olym^ 
pic  Peninsula. 

Among  the  greater  glories  of  Ore^ 
gon  are  many  native  iris,  two  of  the 
most  widespread  are  the  blue  flag  iris 
that  carpets  the  Oregon  valleys  in 
spring  and  Iris  Douglasiana  that  pos¬ 
sesses  more  colors  than  the  rainbow 
and  abounds  throughout  the  coastal 
region  of  southern  Oregon  and  North¬ 
ern  California.  And  in  this  same 
coastal  region  acres  and  acres  of  land 

Heather-covered  Slopes  in  the  Olympics 


are  covered  with  the  large  pink-flow¬ 
ered  California  Rose  Bay,  Rhododeri' 
dron  calif ornicum,  and  with  the  west¬ 
ern  azalea,,  R.  occidentale  that  bears 
a  mass  of  fragrant  creamy  white  to 
pink  flowers.  No  hybrid  to  my  mind 
has  surpassed  either  of  these  in  love¬ 
liness  or  profusion. 

You  might  well  wonder  what  flow¬ 
ers  among  this  galaxy  of  bloom  the 
gardeners  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
would  bring  within  their  gardens. 
Speaking  very  broadly  of  Portland  as 
the  representative  center  of  Oregon 
gardens,  and  of  Seattle  as  the  center 
of  Washington,  I  would  say  that  both 
Portland  and  Seattle  gardeners  use 
three  evergreen  shrubs  as  the  basic 
semi-permanent  garden  structure: 
salal,  Gaultheria  shallon;  the  Oregon 
grape,  Jvlahonia  aquifolium  and  the 
evergreen  huckleberry,  Vaccinium 
ovatum. 

Around  this  trinity  of  evergreens, 
all  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
forested  regions,  they  build  their  plant 
material  upwards  to  the  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons,  the  dogwood  and  haw¬ 
thorn  and  crabapple,  and  downwards 
to  the  ground  cover  such  as  Kinnikin- 
nick  and  pasthendra. 

In  the  woodland  type  of  garden 
that  Portland  favors  rather  more  than 

Heather  and  Azalea  Planting  in  a 
Portland  Garden 
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Seattle,  you  will  often  meet  other 
forest  natives  such  as  bleeding  heart. 
Dicentra  formosa;  the  red  flowering 
currant,  Ribes  sanguineum;  the  Paci' 
fic  trillium,  Trillium  ovatum;  the  wild 
lily'of'thewalley,  Maianthemum  dild' 
tatum;  starry  Solomon  plume,  Smild' 
cina  stellata;  and  the  wood  anemone. 
Anemone  deltoides.  All  these,  together 
with  such  ferns  as  sword  fern,  deer 
and  lady  fern,  and  the  American  maid' 
enhair  I  have  seen  in  gardens  that  are 
home  to  primula  and  polyanthus  and 
auricula. 

As  a  very  broad  generalization  I 
would  say  that  Portland  gardeners 
favor  above  all,  apart  from  roses,  the 
iris  and  primulas,  and  the  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons.  Among  these  last  it 
is  the  native  R.  calif ornicum  and 
R.  occidentale  that  have  pride  of 
place. 

In  a  sense  Seattle  gardeners  seem 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  moun' 
tains;  you  will  see  outcroppings  of 
rock  a  central  feature  of  many  gar' 
dens,  and  rock  slopes  rather  than 
green  terraces  for  sidewalk  boundar' 
ies.  These  are  planted  mostly  with 
prostrate  juniper  and  yew  and  other 
low  growing  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
almost  unfailingly  you  will  see  some 
heather. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  wide  use 


of  heather  was  first  inspired  by  some 
gardener  who  discovered  it  does  re' 
markably  well  here,  or  whether  the 
so'called  red  and  white  heathers, 
Phyllodoce  empetriformis  and  Cas' 
siope  Mertensiana,  that  cover  count' 
less  acres  of  mountain  slope  with  a 
carpet  of  bloom  in  mid'August,  are 
the  cause.  But  it  is  widely  and  most 
effectively  used  in  small  and  large 
gardens. 

By  all  these  I  shall  remember  the 
gardens  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
above  all  for  the  depth  and  variety  of 
natural  green  that  creates  the  perfect 
backdrop  for  the  cultivated  annuals 
and  perennials.  These  range  through 
the  pale  shades  rather  than  the  more 
brilliant,  for  the  delicate  colors  do  not 
burn  out  and  fade  in  this  northern 
climate  as  they  would  do  further 
south. 

Blue  and  mauve  to  palest  lavender, 
rosy'pink  and  shell  pink  through  to 
white;  these  were  the  colors  and  half' 
colors  repeated  over  and  over  again 
by  annual  and  perennial  delphinium 
and  phlox,  by  snapdragon,  petunia 
and  stock.  These  pale  colors  harmon' 
ized  to  perfection  with  a  landscape 
that  has  both  the  blue  of  sky  and 
water  and  the  soft  grey  mists  of  the 
mountains,  and  a  natural  flora  that  is 
predominately  white  and  green. 


SOME  EDIBLE  WEEDS 

V.  O.  Graham 

Reprinted  from  “Friends  of  our  Native  Landscape” 


A  FEW  edible  weeds  are  found 
growing  on  every  vacant  city  lot. 
It  is  like  hundreds  of  others  if  not 
already  taken  over  by  some  junior 
baseball  tournament.  This  chart  should 
assist  in  finding  some  of  these  vege' 
table  miscreants,  a  surprising  number 
of  which  could  find  a  place  on  the 
dining'room  table. 

Dandelion  (1)  is  an  all  too  familiar 
herb  used  as  “greens”,  and  its  flowers 


for  “dandelion  wine”.  ShepherdV 
purse  (2)  SO  called  because  of  the 
purse'shaped  seed  pods.  Their  mus' 
tard  flavor  takes  rank  among  tasty 
herbs.  Orchard'grass  (3)  is  a  forage 
plant.  Climbing  False  Buckwheat  (4) , 
a  relative  of  buckwheat,  is  a  weed 
that  is  edible,  but  this  climber  will 
bear  further  culinary  study.  Lamb’s' 
quarters,  (5)  sometimes  called  “goose' 
foot”  from  the  shapes  of  its  leaves,  is 


also  among  the  housewife’s  cuisine, 
raw  or  cooked.  Burdock  (6)  when 
young  is  of  pleasant  flavor  becoming 
bitter  with  age.  But  its  burs  make  it 
an  offensive  nuisance.  Wild,  or 
prickly  lettuce  (7)  is  as  succulent  as 
garden  variety.  With  the  dandelion, 
lamb’s  quarters  and  prickly  lettuce 
may  be  included  curled,  or  sour-dock 
(8),  in  a  pot  of  “greens”.  Wild,  or 
cow'parsnip  (9),  is  a  member  of  the 
carrot  family.  Its  edibility  is  question^ 
able  even  to  cattle.  One  species  was 
dedicated  to  Hercules  according  to 
Pliny,  and  was  thought  to  have  medi' 
cinal  value.  It  is  a  plant  known  every' 
where  as  a  pernicious  weed.  Vacant 
lots,  fence  rows,  woodland  margins 
and  old  fields  are  habits  of  many  other 
so'called  weeds.  Some  one  has  said 
“A  weed  is  a  useful  plant  growing 
out  of  place.”  At  any  rate  the  chem' 
icals  and  vitamins  stored  up  in  pesti' 


ferous  weeds  go  far  to  replenish  the 
needs  of  all  animal  life  when  hunger 
and  necessity  meet. 


Instead  of  telling  people  that  their 

blue  spruces  are  “weeds”  when  they 

are  overgrown,  why  not  tell  them  to 

save  them  until  December  and  give 

them  to  their  churches  or  to  the  City 

of  Denver  for  Christmas  trees?  Huh? 

That’s  what  I  plan  to  do  with  that 

little  beauty  of  mine  out  front  when 

it  starts  to  push  the  house  over  about 

the  year  1966.  „ 

Daisy  Hastings. 


This  bit  of  information  came  from 
one  of  our  readers.  The  Gypsy  Moth 
was  accidentally  released  in  the  New 
England  States,  some  60  years  ago. 
At  that  time  it  could  have  been  com' 
pletely  wiped  out  for  an  expenditure 
of  only  $100!  In  the  past  sixty  years, 
over  100  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  fight  this  pest. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 


A  WORKMAN  is  known  by  his  useful  in  handling 
tools”  is  especially  true  in  gar-  working  in  crowded 
dening. 


For  the  average  home  gardener,  the 
list  of  gardening  tools  is  small  but 
these  few  necessary  items  should  be 
of  good  quality  and  appropriate  for 
the  work  required  of  them.  The  es' 
sential  list  would  include  hand  clip' 
pers,  sprayer,  hedge  trimmer,  edger, 
lawn  mower,  rake,  cultivator,  and 
shovel.  As  interest  in  gardening 
grows,  many  additional  tools  and 
gadgets  can  be  accumulated. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  special  place  to 
keep  these  tools,  where  they  may 
always  be  found  when  wanted  and 
still  be  protected  from  the  weather. 
Most  gardeners  find  a  special  rack 
in  the  garage  or  back  porch  can  easily 
be  arranged.  For  satisfying  work' 
manship,  the  tools  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  oiled,  sharpened,  or 
adjusted  as  necessary.  Incidentally, 
this  is  a  good  job  for  stormy  days 
when  outdoor  work  can  not  be  done. 

Many  good  gardeners  make  a  prac' 
tice  of  carrying  a  light  pair  of  clip' 
pers  in  their  pockets  while  they  are 
in  the  garden  so  that  they  may  always 
be  able  to  clip  a  lopping  stem  here, 
cut  olf  a  dead  seed  head  there,  or 
train  a  new^  tree.  This  seems  to  be  the 
one  indispensable  garden  tool  which 
is  a  symbol  of  gardening  just  as  are 
the  scissors  to  a  seamstress  or  hammer 
to  a  carpenter. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  useful  tool 
is  a  hoe  or  cultivator  to  combat  the 
weeds  and  break  the  surface  crust 
on  soil  after  watering.  Each  gar' 
dener  will  develop  a  preference  for 
a  particular  kind  of  tool  to  fit  his 
needs. 

Other  gardening  tools  include  a 
trowel  of  some  kind  which  is  very 


small  plants  or 
places.  Some 
will  prefer  a  round'iiosed,  long'haii' 
died  shovel  for  handling  soil,  while 
others  find  the  square,  short'handled 
spade  more  useful.  Many  gardeners 
have  both.  A  garden  rake  may  be 
used  for  all  purposes,  but  sooner  or 
later  most  gardeners  also  accumulate 
a  dandelion  rake  and  a  light,  bamboo 
leaf  rake.  Small  hedges  may  be  kept 
in  shape  with  simple  hand  shears  but 
larger  areas  of  hedge  will  make  the 
efficient  power  clippers  now  available 
very  much  worth  while. 

Everyone  has  a  lawn,  so  a  good 
lawn  mower  is  essential.  As  with 
hedges,  a  power  model  is  very  effi' 
cient  if  the  lawn  is  extensive.  Much 
of  the  customary  clipping  and  edging 
of  lawns  can  be  eliminated  by  proper 
planting,  but  grass  shears  are  still  a 
useful  tool.  Various  lawn  edgers  may 
save  time  also.  Badly  compacted  old 
lawns  in  heavy  soil  may  be  benefited 
by  some  kind  of  spiker  or  aerator, 
though  usually  it  is  cheaper  to  rent 
these  tools  than  own  them.  Extensive 
estates  may  find  one  of  the  new  power 
leaf'grinders  valuable. 

Since  we  must  consider  that  our 
insect  pests  will  always  be  with  us, 
sprayers  and  dusters  are  a  very  es' 
sential  part  of  any  set  of  garden  tools. 
Eor  the  average  small  home  grounds, 
the  knapsack  sprayer  will  fill  all  of 
the  requirements.  Small  hand'Spray' 
ers  and  dusters  are  valuable  in  that 
they  are  quickly  available  and  an 
infestation  of  insects  may  be  easily 
hit  when  they  are  first  discovered  If 
weed  killers  are  to  be  used,  it  is  abso' 
lutely  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
sprayer.  Insect  pests  on  trees  which 
are  taller  than  head  height  are  most 
efficiently  controlled  by  the  high' 
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powered  spray  equipment  of  com^ 
mercial  tree  men. 

For  one  who  likes  to  personally  do 
all  trimming  necessary,  a  good  prun^ 
ing  saw  and  long  pruner  will  be 
necessary. 

Larger  grounds  may  profitably  use 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  new  trac' 
tors.  As  with  so  many  other  phases 
of  gardening,  there  are  no  set  rules 
on  when  and  how  to  use  gardening 
tools.  Personal  experience  and  the  ex' 
periences  of  your  neighbors  are  the 
best  guides.  You  will  also  find  the 
favorite  tools  of  your  gardening 
neighbors,  along  with  the  displays  in 
your  seed  and  garden  supply  stores 
a  good  guide  in  selecting  tools  for 
your  own  garden.  Finally,  good  tools 
will  not  make  a  good  gardener,  but 
they  may  help  immensely. 


A  LITTLE  DIFFERENT 

Try  planting  some  of  your  bulbs  in 
clumps  this  fall — in  bouquets  as  it 
were,  instead  of  in  solid  beds  or  along 
borders;  you  will  like  the  change. 
Avoid,  as  you  would  the  pleague,  that 
narrow  transplanting  trowel  for  this 
almost  always  leaves  air-pockets  under 
your  bulbs.  To  help  good  drainage 
use  a  handful  of  sand  under  each 
bulb. — H.  F. 


PROPER  DIET 

Ortloif  and  Raymore  in  their  “GAR¬ 
DEN  MAINTENANCE”  write  that 
fertilizer,  as  we  generally  speak  of  it, 
has  not  place  in  the  rock  garden.  Leaf- 
mold,  peat  moss  or  sifted  material 
from  the  compost  pile  is  usually  the 
strongest  diet  that  rock  plants  can 
handle. — H.F. 


DIMORPHOTHECA 

Dimorphotheca  is  too  much  of  a 
mouthful  for  the  lovely  little  African 
Daisy  or  Cape  Marigold,  but  it  is 
good  to  know  its  last  name  in  case 
you  can’t  find  it  in  your  seed  catalogs 
listed  under  either  of  its  more  familiar 
names. 

These  sturdy  little  annuals  come  in 
a  glistening  white,  salmon,  buff, 
creamy  yellow,  bright  yellow  and 
orange.  The  white  ones  look  as 
though  they  been  enameled  and  the 
colored  ones  look  varnished. 

They  come  into  bloom  quickly  and 
bloom  freely  all  summer,  making  a 
low  spreading  plant  about  a  foot  tall, 
with  their  flowers  borne  on  wiry 
stems,  just  right  for  cutting. 

With  their  gay  colors  they  make 
an  excellent  massed  effect  in  a  border, 
or  are  good  in  a  rock  garden  or  as 
a  foreground  planting  for  shrubs  or 
perennials. 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hastings. 
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PLANTS  FOR  STRIKING  EFFECTS 

The  following  list  of  plants  used  singly  or  in  masses  in  appropriate  places 
will  add  character  and  interest  to  any  garden. 


Prunus  Triloba 
Austrian  Copper  Rose 
Chas.  Joly  Lilac 
Flowering  Almond 
Korean  Barberry 
Varnish  Tree 
Hopa  Crab 
Bechtel  Crab 
Mallow  Marvel 
Trumpet  Vine 
Jackman  Clematis 
Goldflame  Honeysuckle 

Euonymus 
Mountain  Ash 
Korean  Barberry 
Dolga  Crab 
Native  Hawthorn 
Cockspur  Thorn 
Late  Honeysuckle 

Russian  Olive 
Purple  Plum 
Purple  Barberry 

Ginnala  Maple 
Euonymus  atropurpurea 
Euonymus  Alatus 
Korean  Barberry 
Sumac 

Englemann  Ivy 

Red  and  Yellow  Twig 
Dogwood 
White  Birch 
Bluestem  Willow 


FLOWERS 

Pauls  Scarlet  Cl.  Rose 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  Rose 
Pacific  hybrid  Delphinium 
Tall  Liatris 
Early  ’mums 
Pauls  Scarlet  Hawthorn 
Zabell  Honeysuckle 
Lucie  Baltet  Lilac 
Tamarix 

Buddleia  Alternifolia 
Flowering  Quince 
Catalpa 

FRUIT 

Catalpa 

Japanese  Barberry 
Viburnum  lantana 
Bittersweet  Vine 
Bush  Honeysuckle 
Snowberry 
Coralberry 

SUMMER  FOLIAGE 

Leadplant 
Redleaf  Rose 
Buffaloberry 

FALL  COLOR 

Hawthorns 

Spireas 

Viburnums 

Cotoneasters 

Roses 

Dwarf  Ninebark 

WINTER  COLOR 

All  Evergreens 
Meadow  rose 
Wild  Rose 

Hall’s  Honeysuckle  Vine 


Redvein  Crab 
Colorado  Hawthorn 
Downy  Hawthorn 
Virginal  Mockorange 
Rose  Acacia 
Thimbleberry 
Garland  Spirea 
Painted  Daisies 
Lafayette  rose  (floribunda) 
Karen  Poulson  rose 
(floribunda) 

Kirsten  Poulsen  rose 

Bird  Cherry 
Honey  Locust 
Hoptree  (ptelea) 

Bladder  Senna 

Buckthorn 

Roses 

Cotoneaster 

Sea'Buckthorn 
Golden  Elder 
Redsilver  Crab 


Japanese  Barberry 
Ptelea 

Cottonwood 

Maples 

Birches 

Oaks 

Euonymus  radicans 
Oregon  Grape 


Like  That  Bench  Shown  in 
Last  Month's  Green  Thumb? 

I  Have  the  Exclusive  Right  to  Make 
and  Sell  Them.  An  Excellent  Christ¬ 
mas  Idea  for  That  Gardener  Friend. 

DAISY  HASTINGS 

DExter  9300 

2960  Forest  Denver,  Colo. 


SUnset  1-3822 

Fertilizers  of  All  Kinds 
Sheep,  Peot,  Cow 

RAY  0.  BONNER 

Landscape  Service 

1860  West  Dartmouth 
Englewood,  Colo. 
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BEST  TREES  EOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  LARGE  SHADE  OR  STREET  TREES, 

FOR  IRRIGATED  AREAS 


American  Linden 
Silver  Maple 
Common  Hackberry 
Green  Ash 
Bur  Oak 

Kentucky  Coifeetree 


Horse  Chestnut 
Common  Honeylocust 
Siberian  Elm 
Native  Cottonwood 
Black  Walnut 
Red  Oak 


Northern  Catalpa 
Sugar  Maple 
Sycamore 
Norway  Maple 
Schwedler  Maple 
European  Linden 


SCALE  TREES  FOR  IRRIGATED  AREAS 


SMALLER 

Russianolive 
European  Mountainash 
Buckeye 

Hopa  Crabapple 
Downy  Hawthorn 


Goldenraintree 
Japanese  Pagodatree 
Dolga  Crabapple 
Littleleaf  Linden 
Japanese  Tree  Lilac 


Native  Shrub  Maples 
European  Shrub  Maples 
Native  Alder 
Chinese  Catalpa 


TREES  FOR  ALTITUDES  OF  7,000  TO  9,000  FEET 

Narrowleaf  Poplar  Siberian  Elm  Green  Ash 

Plains  Poplar  White  Willow 

Balsam  Poplar  Common  Hackberry 

Smoothbark  Poplar  Soft  Maple 

Quaking  Aspen  Russian  Willow 

Boxelder  Honeylocust 


Bigtooth  Aspen 
Golden  Willow 
Russianolive 
Dolgo  Crab 
Hopa  Crab 


TREES  FOR  PLAINS  AND  ALKALINE 

Native  Cottonwood  Russianolive 

Siberian  Elm  Green  Ash 

Honeylocust  Poplars 

Hackberry  Willows 


CONDITIONS 

Mulberry,  in  southern  part 
Sycamore,  in  southern  part 


F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

820  Sixteenth  Street 


Will  Soon  Open 

DENVER’S  FINEST  GARDEN  SHOP 

Dish  gardens,  Ornamental  Plants,  More  and  Better  Helps  for  Your 

Indoor  Gardening 


THE  NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

MRS.  L.  B.  SHELBY,  Manager 
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HELEN  FOWLER 


LIBRARY  DONORS 

Helen  Fowler 

A  Friend  in  memory  of  Monsignor 
Leo.  M.  Flynn. 

Ray  Bonner,  1860  West  Dart¬ 
mouth. 

The  Dieter  Bookbinding  Co. — Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Deiter  and  Louis  C.  Dieter. 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Park 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Rippey 
Mr.  T.  L.  Hood,  Eaton,  Colo,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  wife,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Hood 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Burkhardt,  1325  E. 
7th  Ave. 

Mr.  Philip  T.  Coolidge,  Bangor,  Me. 
Wheatridge  Parm  Dairy,  8000  W. 
44th  Ave. 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Mark,  106  S.  Uni¬ 
versity  Blvd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Oughtred, 
416  Central  Bank  Bldg. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Regent,  580  Race  St. 

Mrs.  Willamain  C.  Coors,  1  So. 
Downing 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnston,  730  Marion 
Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  (Virginia) 
Miyamoto,  4906  St.  Paul 
Mr.  William  (Bill)  Grossman 


THE  ACONITES 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Monkshood, 
the  blue  and  the  yellow  but  the  blue 
is  the  more  beautiful.  If  you  are  a 
beginner,  the  best  kinds  are  Fisheri, 
Nappellus  and  Wilsonii.  Unless  they 
are  well  protected,  the  tall  varieties 
will  need  staking,  for  their  stems  are 
brittle. — H.  F. 


NEW  EARTH  CHARTER 

Reprinted  from  “Trees  and  the  New 
Earth,”  published  by  Men  of  the  Trees, 
Weymouth,  Dorset,  England. 

We  submit  that  without  fair  play 
to  earth  we  cannot  live  physically; 
without  fair  play  to  neighbor,  we  can¬ 
not  live  socially;  without  fair  play  to 
better  self,  we  cannot  live  individu¬ 
ally. 

We  believe  in  the  development  ol 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  true  re¬ 
lationship  between  all  forms  of  life 
in  an  endeavor  to  achieve  a  natural 
balance  between  minerals,  vegetation, 
animals  and  mankind.  Man  being  pri¬ 
marily  dependent  on  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth  for  both  food  and  clothing. 
In  order  to  get  food,  clothes  and 
shelter  to  enable  us  to  live  our  bodily 
life  on  this  earth  we  must  take  care 
of  the  earth  and,  especially,  not  med¬ 
dle  wantonly  with  the  natural  circu¬ 
lation  of  water,  which  meddling  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  loss  of  soil  all 
over  the  globe,  and  we  must  rightly 
return  to  earth  the  waste  of  whatever 
we  take  from  the  earth. 

We  submit  that  water  must  be  a 
basic  consideration  in  all  our  national 
and  earth-wide  forest  programs; 
streams  and  rivers  must  be  restored  to 
their  natural  motion,  and  floods  and 
droughts  must  be  eliminated.  Forests 
and  woodlands  are  intimately  linked 
with  biological,  social  and  spiritual 
well-being.  The  minimum  tree  cover 
for  safety  is  one-third  of  total  land 
area.  Every  cattchment  area  should 
have  at  least  this  proportion  of  tree 
cover,  made  up  of  mixed  species,  in¬ 
cluding  broad  leaf  trees. 

We  believe  in  the  traditional  ideal 
that  our  fields  should  be  “fields  of  the 
woods”,  by  which  is  meant  landscape 
farming  of  every  valley  and  plain, 
with  woodlands  in  high  places,  shel¬ 
ter  belts,  orchards  of  mixed  species 
and  hedgrow  trees  everywhere. 


GARDENS  OF  COLORADO 

A  garden'ininded  tourist  going  to 
England  can  get  a  handy  and  neat 
guide  to  the  best  gardens  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  great  help,  even  if 
many  gardens  are  open  only  at  cer^ 
tain  days  and  hours,  which  may  not 
work  in  well  with  one’s  travel  plans. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Colo' 
rado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  got 
out  a  leaflet  called  “Gardens  of  Colo' 
rado.  Cultivated  and  Wild”.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  list  some  of  the  worth 
while  gardens  of  our  state,  not  only 
in  Denver,  but  in  Arvada,  Boulder, 
Carbondale,  Colorado  Springs  and 
many  others.  It  was  a  big  help. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  more 
good  gardens,  but  no  list.  Perhaps 
our  members  in  various  parts  of  this 
region  could  be  of  service  in  this 
matter  by  reporting  to  Horticulture 
House  what  they  think  are  the  best 
gardens  in  Denver  and  in  various 
towns. 

Gardens  listed  the  last  few  years 


for  the  St.  Anne’s  tours  come  to 
mind,  the  Look  and  Learn  Gardens  are 
good  material.  Some  of  us  have  pic' 
tures  of  gardens  in  other  towns,  the 
Green  Thumb  has  been  running  other 
pictures.  Local  landscape  architects 
know  of  successful  grounds  they  have 
produced  or  helped  to  produce.  Gar^ 
den  clubs  are  familiar  with  attractive 
gardens  of  members.  And  so  it  goes. 

Who  will  help?  If  a  list  of  repre^ 
sentative,  good  gardens  is  assembled 
in  this  manner,  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association  might 
well  publish  a  Colorado  Garden  Hand' 
book,  to  be  on  sale  in  many  places. 
It  would  be  a  selfdiquidating  expense 
to  begin  with,  a  source  of  income  as 
the  need  became  more  evident. 

And,  incidentally,  it  would  give  the 
lie  to  a  statement  made  in  1924  in 
“Beautiful  Gardens  in  America”: 
“While  in  Colorado  gardens  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  a  rule,  is  not  in  its  nature 
open  to  the  cultivation  of  gardens”. 
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Plant  Auction  Donors,  1951 
S.  R.  DeBoer 

Mrs.  Hill  of  “Antiques  &  Flowers” 
Denver  Seed  Co. 

Simpson  Seed  Co. 

R.  E.  Woodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Newman 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Binder 
So.  Denver  Evergreen 
May  McCallister 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Thomas 
Mrs.  Hugh  Catherwood 
Bright  Spot  Flower  Shop 
First  Avenue  Flower  Shop 
Third  Avenue  Flower  Shop 
Harvey’s  Fine  Flowers 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby  (Wool worth  Gar' 
den  Shop) 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry 
Colorado  Seed  Co. 

Helen  Zeiner 

Robert’s  Nursery 

Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co. 

Mrs.  Christine  R.  Writer 
Mrs.  Daisy  Hastings 
Shadow  Valley  Gardens  (Mrs.  Helen 
Fowler) 

Wheatridge  Nursery 
Alice  Quinn 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Johnston  and  Campfire 
Girls 

Harenberg’s  Garden  Shop 
J.  Swingle 
George  Amidon 
Clair  Robinson 
Earl  Sinnamon 
George  Stadler 
Amidon’s  Cash  Nursery 
Minnie  Lang 
Western  Seed  Co. 

Rocky  Mountain  Nurseries 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Thompson 
Marshall  Nursery 
Mr.  John  Nagel 
Mrs.  John  Evans 
Henry  Gesterfield 
Green  Bowers  Nursery 
Alameda  Nursery 


First  Grade  Holland  Grown 

TULIP  BULBS 

$1.00  per  dozen 
$8.00  per  hundred 

NUMEROUS  VARIETIES 

We  con  successfully  move 
your  valuable  evergreens, 
shade  trees  and  shrubs  from 
now  until  next  May.  Give  us 
a  ring  and  we  will  help  you 
rearrange  your  yard. 

AMI  DON'S  CASH 
NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  St.  GR  4366 


This  Is  Tulip  Time! 

We  Have  IMPORTED  HOLLAND 
GROWN  BULBS  and  a  complete 
line  of  POTTED  SHRUBS  and 
CLIMBING  ROSES. 

Alameda  Nursery 

2645  W.  Alameda  Ave.  PEarl  3791 


IMPORTED  BULBS 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus 

Write  for  Our  Fall  Price  List 

• 

Complete  Garden  Supplies 

Colorado  Seed  Co. 

1515  Champa  KEystone  1351 
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NEW  MEMBERS,  OCTOBER,  1951 


Miss  Exie  White,  Colorado  Woman’s 
College,  Denver  7 

Dr.  E.  Plattner,  347  Glencoe,  Denver 

Mr.  A.  W.  Stromberg,  2080  S.  Frank' 
lin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Libby,  4260 
Carr,  Wheatridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Van  Scoter, 
4171  Everett,  Wheatridge 

Mr.  Ralph  Rippeth,  3900  S.  Colorado 
Blvd.,  Englewood 

Mr.  C.  Neil  Norgren,  4990  Bow  Mar 
Drive,  Littleton 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Gillenwater,  250  Jersey, 
Denver 

Mrs.  William  K.  Buchan,  1234  Reed, 
Lakewood 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Belmonte,  2910  S.  Dahlia, 
Denver 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Golding,  3529  Lowell 
Blvd.,  Denver 

Mrs.  Harold  Walschlaeger,  4770 
Pierce,  Wheatridge 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Evans,  4733  Pierce, 
Wheatridge 

Miss  Grace  Green,  1041  Cherokee, 
Denver 

Miss  Helen  Massaro,  5525  W.  32nd 
Ave.,  Denver 

Mrs.  Myron  Davis,  5390  Tennyson, 
Denver 

Miss  Inez  M.  Blethen,  2958  W.  Den' 
ver  PL,  Denver 


Mr.  Roy  Tatum,  3045  Ohio  Way, 
Denver 

Ethel  Briesemeister,  1426  E.  8th  Ave. 

Mrs.  William  Weil,  2924  Forest, 
Denver 

Mrs.  Edward  Leet,  2977  Forest,  Den' 
ver 

Weakland  Brothers,  7172  W.  38th 
Ave.,  Wheatridge 

Mrs.  David  K.  Lord,  500  Gallup  Rd., 
Littleton 

Mr.  Thomas  N.  Nelson,  21  Ivy  Lane, 
Denver 

Mrs.  Burnham  Hoyt,  3130  E.  Eposi' 
tion  Ave.,  Denver  9 

Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Barker,  1475  Down' 
ing,  Denver 

Mr.  Frank  Adams,  1185  Grape,  Den' 
ver 

Mr.  James  Johnson,  1275  Sherman 

Mrs.  Jean  Yancey,  Windsor,  Colo. 

Mr.  John  Cunningham,  Jr.,  514  Pat' 
terson  Bldg. 

Mr.  Edwin  Pearson,  2631  S.  Bannock, 
Denver. 


Schulhoff  Tree  Service 

GRand  2245 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 

Makes  The  Good  Earth  Better 

A  generous  covering  of  MOUNTAIN  PEAT  and  NtVTURAL  FERTILIZERS  placed 
on  rock  gardens,  perennial  and  rose  beds  in  fall  will  protect  them  from  extreme 
cold  and  guard  roots  and  young  shoots  from  damage  by  alternating  freezing  and 
thawing  of  early  spring.  Do  not  remove  in  spring.  Leave  peat  for  summer  mulch 
or  weed  control  or  work  into  soil  as  humus. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado  Westwood  1407 

71/2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 
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ARBORISTS,  TOOT  YOUR  OWN  HORN 

By  Dr.  Ray  R.  Hirt 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
(From  Arborist’s  News) 


T  ESS  than  a  year  ago  I  heard  Nor- 
^  man  Armstrong  remark  that  no 
one  could  make  a  living  any  more, 
just  doing  tree  work;  he  simply  had 
to  do  additional  things.  I  suspect 
that  some  exaggeration  may  have  en¬ 
tered  into  Armstrong’s  remark;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  is  a  real  point  of  con¬ 
cern  in  his  statement. 

In  certain  cities  I  have  .observed 
several  developments  that  have  intro¬ 
duced  recently  new  competition  for 
arborists.  The  competition  itself  is 
not  the  most  serious  result  in  my 
opinion,  hut  rather  the  effect  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
work  of  the  •  arborist. 

For  years  in  our  home  city  we  have 
had  a  multitude  of  so-called  arborists 
whose  work  has  not  been  too  intelli¬ 
gently  conducted.  That  is  probably  a 
common  situation  elsewhere.  A  few 
of  us  have  worked  hard  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  need  for  experienced, 
trained  workers  to  care  for  trees,  and 
I  think  we  have  improved  the  situa¬ 
tion  slightly.  We  do  have  several 
companies  operating  in  our  city  that 
are  well  qualified,  and  we .  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  recommend  them  whenever 
possible. 

Due  to  the  extensive  building  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  country  and 
the  abundance  of  dollars  —  cheap 
though  they  may  be — plus  a  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  gardening  and 
general  landscaping,  quite  a  number 
of  plant  sales  companies  have  sprung 
up.  Unfortunately  a  number  do  not 
stick  to  the  sale  of  plants  but  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  field  of  arboricul¬ 
ture,  the  landscape  architect,  and 
other  related  arts  and  professions. 
The  process  is  something  like  this. 


A  person  buys  some  planting  stock 
at  wholesale  and  retails  it  at  consid¬ 
erable  profit  from  a  stand.  Because 
of  such  success,  the  next  season  he 
rents  (or  buys)  a  vacant  lot,  adds 
annuals,  perennials,  shrubs,  small 
trees,  fertilisers,  topsoil,  fungicides 
and  insecticides,  and  he  may  have  a 
profitable  business  for  a  season  of 
about  8  months  of  the  year.  The 
following  year,  if  he  lasts  that  long, 
he  hires  a  delivery  truck,  finally 
agrees  to  plant  the  live  materials  and 
probably  suggests  a  planting  plan. 
Now  he  is  not  only  a  retailer  but  a 
landscape  artist  as  well — in  his  own 
opinion.  Gradually  he  handles  larger 
and  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  adds  new 
equipment  and  men.  Since  he  plants 
trees  he  feels  that  he  knows  all  about 
them.  He  proceeds  to  advise  about 
them  and  eventually  takes  over  their 
care.  Almost  overnight  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  tree  expert,  too — or  so  the 
sign  says  at  his  place  of  business. 
And  believe  me  he  knows  the  value 
of  advertising. 

Almost  invariably  such  workers  Jo 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  practice 
of  tree  care,  especially  those  who 
lack  the  foresight  to  employ  an  arbor¬ 
ist  on  their  staff  of  workers.  But  it 
is  just  such  competition  that  many 
arborists  have  to  meet,  and  at  the 
same  time  build  up  the  good  will  of 
clients  who  have  had  unhappy  ex¬ 
periences  with  unscrupulous  tree 
workers. 

The  public  simply  has  not  been 
educated  to  the  point  where  they 
reali2;e  that  expert  tree  care  requires 
the  practitioner  have  a  background 
of  proper  training  and  experience. 
Why  is  the  public  so  poorly  in- 
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formed?  And  what  can  we  do  about 
it?  As  individuals,  at  least  everyone 
of  us  can  help  to  remedy  the  situa' 
tion.  One  way,  at  least  to  some  dc' 
gree,  is  to  stress  membership  in  some 
arborist  organization,  carefully  screen 
requests  for  membership,  and  let  the 
public  know  about  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  be  concerned 
about  this  phase  of  the  arborist’s  life 
since  I  derive  my  living,  such  as  it  is, 
as  a  professor.  But  I  happen  to  teach 
about  diseases  of  trees  in  particular 
and  woody  plants  in  general.  I  know 
that  where  you  are  dealing  with  sick 
tissues,  with  sick  plants,  and  with 
sick  animals,  a  certain  amount  of  ex¬ 
perience,  skill,  understanding,  and 
education  is  essential  if  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  improved  through  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  I  know  that  there  is 
something  of  the  artist  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  visualize  a  beautiful 
landscape  or  beautiful  vista,  and  who 


has  the  skill  to  plant,  thin,  prune,  etc., 
to  bring  this  about.  I  know  that  an 
untrained,  inexperienced  man  moves 
a  costly  tree  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
survive,  but  you  move  it  with  an 
assurance  that  it  will  grow.  If  the 
public  knew  these  things  they  would 
be  more  inclined  to  seek  the  services 
of  the  expert,  not  to  hunt  for  a  “bar¬ 
gain”  in  tree  care. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  blow  your  own 
horn ! 


THIS  SIDE  UP 

Be  sure  to  plant  bulbs  right-side-up; 
most  spring-blooming  kinds  have  a 
pointed  top  and  a  kind  of  ring  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  roots  were  at¬ 
tached.  Lily  bulbs  have  scales  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  top  and  should  be 
tilted  slightly  so  that  water  will  not 
lodge  in  the  scales  and  cause  them  to 
rot.  The  bottom  of  a  crocus  bulb  is 
slightly  depressed — H.F. 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

Suggest  at  this  Season 

Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Nationally  Affiliated 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

Residence  Phone  DE  6349  Denyer,  Colo. 
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WHAT  CAUSED  THE 
WINTERKILL  LAST  YEAR? 

We  asked  the  opinion  of  the  lead' 
ing  nurserymen  in  the  area.  They 
were  practically  unanimous  in  stating 
that  they  believed  that  the  sudden 
drop  in  temperature  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  9,  1950  was  the  principal  cause. 

The  condition  of  the  plants  at  this 
time  determined  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  Climbing  roses  were  the  first 
to  show  damage,  then  as  spring  came 
along  Chinese  Elm,  Spirea  and  Privet 
were  conspicuous  for  dead  wood. 
Later  small  fruit  trees  and  cherries  be' 
gan  to  dry  up  and  all  summer  larger 
apple  trees  died  from  the  effects  of 
this  freeze.  Many  other  plants  showed 
some  damage. 

Most  explain  it  by  saying  that  those 
plants  which  were  growing  yet  and 
had  a  full  sap  flow  were  damaged 
and  those  which  were  thoroughly  rip' 
ened  were  not  hurt.  Newly  trans' 
planted  woody  plants  generally  es' 
caped  damage,  for  the  transplanting 
had  so  stopped  the  sap  flow  that  they 
were  not  frozen. 

Strangely  those  plants  which  are 
generally  considered  “tender”  did  not 
have  as  much  damage  as  usual,  for  our 
usual  winterkill  is  caused  by  the  hot 
sun  and  dry  air  rather  than  cold. 


Those  good  gardeners  who  had  held 
off  the  water  a  little  previous  to  this 
freeze  and  had  their  plants  thoroughly 
ripened  up  had  the  least  damage.  It 
is  good  practice  any  year  to  dry  up 
and  ripen  things  a  little  before  time 
of  frost  and  then  soak  thoroughly 
after  the  plants  are  dormant  (have 
dropped  their  leaves.) 


CHARLES  WAUGH 

HAULING  •  TOPSOIL 
FERTILIZER 

258  University  Blvd.  DE  1850 
DENVER 


Imported  Holland  Bulbs 

Available  Now 

TULIPS 

NARCISSUS 

HYACINTHS 

and  Other  Dutch  Bulbs 

Wide  Selection  of  Colors  and 
Varieties 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

West  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth 
GLendale  4737 
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tefier  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  2809 


YOUR  COMPLETE  GARDEN 

The  Western  Seed  Co. 

CENTER 

SEEDS 

Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming 

Soiltone,  Milorganite,  Pax 

Flower  Field  Garden 

Scotts  ScutI 

Fertilizers  Insecticides 

SOUTH  DENVER 

Onion  Sets  Lawn  Grass 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

Tying  Twine 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  2350  SP  7768 

1425  15th  St.  TAbor  4255 

JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


^‘Mahers  of  Beautiful  Gardens’^ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


HHT 


2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


HOn\ p  K 

JHINGTON 


EESEn  &  sons 

d  C^onttactin 


9 


dealing,  an 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

Now  Is  The  Time 

To  Protect  Your  Maples  and  Elms  from  Scale  Insects  with  a 

Miscible  Oil  Spray 

Licensed  C.J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

SPruce  6163  1080  S.  Colorado  Bird. 
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NOVEMBER  GARDENING 

WHILE  the  rush  of  gardening  may  be  over  for  the  season,  and  the  time 
of  harvest  may  be  here,  the  good  gardener  always  finds  something  worth' 
while  to  do. 

As  all  gardening  begins  with  the  soil,  so  now  that  the  active  growing 
season  is  over,  we  can  first  of  all  work  towards  improving  our  soil.  Where 
the  annual  flowers  or  vegetables  were,  the  soil  can  be  spaded  up,  working  in 
good  amounts  of  manure,  peat  or  compost.  If  the  soil  is  especially  alkaline, 
attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  drainage  through  the  deep  addition 
of  humus.  That  spot  of  lawn  that  has  always  been  inclined  to  become  brown 
in  hot  weather  might  be  dug  up  and  the  soil  replaced  or  improved  and  made 
ready  to  seed  next  spring. 

Next  to  soil,  in  importance  to  gardeners,  is  water.  Those  who  develop 
an  instinct  for  good  soil  and  proper  watering  have  gone  a  long  ways  towards 
acquiring  a  Green  Thumb.  The  most  important  consideration  now  is  to  be 
sure  that  everything  goes  into  the  winter  WET.  Soak  everything  long 
enough  that  the  moisture  will  get  down  to  the  farthest  roots.  With  lawns 
this  may  be  but  six  inches  but  large  trees  may  have  roots  down  six  feet  or 
more.  In  heavy  soil  this  may  require  days  of  soaking.  If  the  weather  remains 
open  and  warm  for  several  weeks  after  this  soaking  it  may  require  another 
before  freezing  weather. 


Garden  Artilleryman 
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Good  gardeners  are  learning  to  pay  more  attention  to  mulching  and  less 
to  cultivation.  This  is  Nature’s  way  and  is  especially  important  in  fall  when 
the  leaves  naturally  fall  and  cover  the  ground.  Mulching  will  help  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  at  a  uniform  moisture,  temperature  and  texture.  It 
will  help  to  hold  water  and,  as  it  decays,  will  furnish  plant  food. 

Tender  plants  should  be  shaded  or  covered  to  prevent  our  hot  winter 
sun  and  dry  air  from  drying  them  out.  Hill  tender  roses  with  soil  to  a 
height  of  about  6  inches.  Do  this  as  late  as  possible  as  roses  hold  their  leaves 
quite  late  in  the  season.  It  is  usually  better  to  bring  in  soil  for  this  purpose 
and  take  it  out  again  in  spring.  Some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  partially 
shading  climbing  roses.  Tender^barked  trees  like  Mountainash,  Linden  or 
Hard  Maple  should  be  wrapped  for  the  first  few  winters.  Evergreens  like 
White  Pine,  White  Fir  and  Arborvitae  should  be  shaded  with  lath,  burlap 
or  some  similar  material.  Many  tender  or  borderline  plants  can  be  grown 
here  if  they  are  carefully  mulched,  watered  and  shaded. 

Much  trimming  can  be  done  now,  for  the  leaves  are  off  and  it  is  easier 
to  see  what  needs  to  be  done.  Trees  may  be  given  a  complete  going  over,  but 
don’t  do  any  more  than  emergency  work  on  the  flowering  shrubs,  unless  you 
are  willing  to  forgo  some  of  the  next  spring’s  bloom.  Dead  wood  can  be 
taken  out  wherever  found.  Some  do  not  like  to  cut  Maple,  Birch  or  Walnut 
when  out  of  leaf  as  they  are  inclined  to  bleed  excessively  at  this  time. 

The  gardener’s  theme  for  this  month  should  probably  be  “Clean  up” 
Take  out  the  dead  perennial  stems,  rake  up  the  excess  leaves,  hide  the  rubbish, 
give  a  final  trim  to  the  hedges  and  put  things  in  order  for  winter. 

During  the  summer  round  of  watering  and  cultivating,  spraying  and 
weeding,  there  was  little  time  for  necessary  repairs.  Now  is  the  time  to  fix 
that  squeaky  hinge,  level  up  that  flagstone  and  paint  the  fence.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  start  work  on  that  new  platform,  set  of  steps  or  little  green  house. 

Many  gardeners  find  much  pleasure  in  making  things  attractive  for  the 
birds  over  winter.  If  you  start  this,  keep  it  up,  for  birds  learn  to  expect  food 
and  shelter  when  they  have  once  found  it.  Suet  in  the  trees,  seed  in  a  hangr 
ing  feeder,  and  a  corn  shock  for  the  ground  birds  will  attract  many  interest' 
ing  and  beautiful  kinds.  What  you  do  about  the  sparrows,  magpies  and 
squirrels  is  your  problem. 


Every  good  gardener  is  continually  running  into  things  that  they  wish 
they  knew  more  about.  How  to  identify  the  grasses,  what  constitutes  good 
fertilizer,  what  the  new  varieties  of  ’mums  are,  or  why  do  leaves  turn  yellow. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  few  books  on  subjects  that  especially  interest  you 
and  study  them.  If  a  few  other  kindred  souls  can  be  collected  to  also  study 
some  subject  of  mutual  interest  it  makes  it  more  fun.  The  extension  depart' 
ments  of  the  Universities  offer  good  courses  as  requested,  books  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  library  at  Horticulture  House  and  special  courses  may 
be  arranged  in  your  community  or  at  Horticulture  House.  The  more  you  know 
about  gardening  the  more  pleasure  it  is. 


F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  COMPANY 

820  Sixteenth  Street 

Has  Just  Opened 

DENVER'S  FINEST  GARDEN  SHOP 


Presenting 


CUT  FLOWERS 


ROSES  MUMS 


CORSAGES 

SNAPS 


Featuring 


COLORADO  CARNATIONS 


AZALEAS  POINSETTIAS 

BEGONIAS  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


We  Have  The  City's  Finest 
Assortment  of 

TROPICAL  AND  UNUSUAL  PLANTS 

Original  Designs  in  Dish  Gardens 

TROPICAL  FISH  CANARIES 

PET  SUPPLIES 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

MRS.  L.  B.  SHELBY,  Manager 
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THE  SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

FROM 

HEllER-liRO 

COMPLETE  LIQUID  PLANT  FOOD 


Keep  Your  Christmas  Plants  Blooming  and  Your 
House  Plants  Luxurious  with  Odorless,  Colorless, 
Non-Poisonous  HELLER-GRO! 


*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


TAGGED  CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Evergreen  Decorations 

An  excellent  selection  of  togged  trees  in  all  sizes — 
Colorado  Pine,  Douglas  Fir  and  Grand  Fir — in  either  the 
natural  green,  snow  flocked  or  painted. 

Beautiful  Holiday  wreaths  for  all  interior  and  exterior 
decorations. 

Visit’  our  Christmas  Shop  and 
Christmas  Tree  Lot  at 
2799  North  Speer  Blvd. 
at  your  convenience. 


FLY  FREE  as  our  guest.  With  each  Holiday  purchase  we 
will  give  an  adult  pass  for  a  free  flight  at  the  SKY  RANCH 
AIRPORT. 


McCOY  &  JENSEN 

2799  No.  Speer  Blvd.  GRand  3919 

Nursery  on  the  Morrison  Rood  (Highway  285) — Westwood  1407 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Executive  Vice  President . Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour 

Vice  Presidents — Fred  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Perry,  Milton  J. 
Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  J.  Churchill  Owen,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Garrey. 

Secretary'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 
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DECEMBER  SCHEDULE 

Dec.  2,  Sun.  Leave  Horticulture 
House  at  7:30  a.m.  Trip  to  see  the 
Bighorn  Sheep  in  the  Tarryall 
Mountains.  Driving  distance  about 
250  miles.  Inquire  for  further  de¬ 
tails. 

Dec.  6,  10  a.m.  Mrs.  Edward  Mixa 
of  Boulder  will  be  at  Horticulture 
House  to  give  a  repeat  performance 
on  Christmas  decorations  for  your 
home.  All  who  saw  Mrs.  Mixa’s 
delightful  creations  last  year  are 
agreed  that  Christmas  wouldn’t  be 
well  started  without  one  of  her 
demonstrations.  This  program  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  morning  so  that  more 
homemakers  may  attend. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 

HORTICULTURAL 

CONFERENCE 

The  date  this  time  will  be  a  little 
later  than  usual;  the  25th  and  26th  of 
March.  The  place  will  be  the  Civic 
Center  building  of  Denver  University 
as  last  year.  The  program  we  hope 
will  be  better  than  ever.  Mark  the 
date  and  plan  to  attend. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  conference  as  usual,  but  will 
be  held  on  January  24th  as  announced 
in  the  next  column. 


SAVE  50c 

As  a  special  inducement  for  gar¬ 
deners  who  would  like  to  have  the 
Green  Thumb  maga2,ine  and  also 
George  Kelly’s  new  garden  book. 
Rocky  Mountain  Horiticulture  Is  Dif¬ 
ferent,  we  are  offering  a  year’s  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Colorado  Forestry  and 
Horticulture  Assn.,  which  includes  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Green 
Thumb,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
$4.00.  This  is  at  a  saving  to  you  of 
50c. 


ANNUAL  DINNER 

On  account  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Horticultural  Conference  being  held 
in  March  this  coming  year,  the  An¬ 
nual  Banquet  and  Meeting  of  this 
Association  will  be  held  in  January. 
The  date  will  be  the  24th  and  the 
place  the  new  Auditorium  of  the 
A.A.U.W.  at  14th  and  Josephine.  The 
dinner  will  be  good,  the  election  of 
directors  and  necessary  reports  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  The  year’s  work 
of  the  Association  will  be  told  in 
ektachrome  slides  taken  by  George 
W.  Kelly  during  the  year.  These  will 
include  some  of  the  most  fantastic 
examples  of  rock  and  wood  sculptur¬ 
ing  by  Nature  that  have  ever  been 
shown. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  food,  the  re¬ 
markable  pictures,  the  music  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  finest  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  state. 
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LITTLE  PLANTS  THAT  LIKE  OUR 

GARDENS 

By  Maud  F.  McCormick 


For  edging  the  perennial  border  as 
well  as  for  use  in  the  rock  garden, 
there  are  many  attractive  little  plants 
that  are  not  exacting  as  to  their  re^ 
quirements  and  remain  neat  and 
healthy  year  after  year.  Recently  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  a 
few  such  plants  especially  adapted  to 
hot,  dry  conditions  in  rather  poor, 
sandy  soil. 

Among  such  plants,  perhaps  the 
Perennial  Candytuft,  Iberis  semper' 
Virens,  is  best  known  as  a  healthy, 
frequently  evergreen  spreader  with  a 
wealth  of  white  flowers  in  May. 
Really  a  sub^shrub  without  enemies 
or  diseases  to  combat,  it  needs  only 
casual  treatment  to  perform  well  in 
the  rock  garden  or  as  a  formal  edging 
for  the  perennial  border.  Practically 
the  same  statements  can  be  made  for 
the  little  Woolly  Speedwell,  'Veronica 
incana,  whose  dwarf  gray  mats  of  fol¬ 
iage  rarely  become  unsightly  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Of  course,  neither 
it  nor  the  candytuft  can  always  take 
without  flinching  such  weather  as 
our  variable  climate  sometimes  confers 
upon  them.  Last  winter  left  browned 
tips  on  the  leaves  of  both. 

For  the  hottest  and  driest  locations 
and  in  the  poorest  of  sandy  soils,  I 
have  found  nothing  to  succeed  so  well 
as  does  the  Helianthemum,  known 
familiarly  as  the  Rockrose  or  the  Sun- 
rose.  This  plant  is  a  more  or  less 
evergreen  sub-shrub,  too.  It  makes 
neat  mats  of  foliage  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  during  all  the  early  summer  with 
fairy  wild  roses  of  white,  pink,  or 


even  red.  Shearing  the  plant  keeps  it 
in  the  size  and  shape  the  gardener 
prefers,  and,  some  say,  lengthens  the 
blooming  season.  Letting  it  grow  as 
it  wishes  allows  it  to  cover  walls  and 
ledges  with  its  pleasing  green  trailing 
sprays.  It  grows  readily  but  not  speed¬ 
ily  from  seed,  and  green  cuttings  from 
choice  plants  soon  root  and  perpetuate 
the  color  desired. 

Many  other  plants  come  to  mind, 
including  the  Hardy  Alyssum,  the 
Arabis,  Aubrietias,  neat  little  Alpine 
Pinks,  and  the  omnipresent  Creeping 
Phlox.  But  there  is  one  little  plant 
that  has  been  an  ever-increasing  joy 
to  me  and  I  do  not  find  as  widely 
used  as  it  should  be.  It  bears  consid¬ 
erable  resemblance  to  the  wild  geran¬ 
ium  with  small,  delicately-lobed  leaves 
and  trailing  stems,  but  Geranium  lam 
castriense  is  a  tidier  plant.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  taller  G.  sanguineum 
and  gets  its  name  from  the  part  of 
England  where  it  was  first  grown.  For 
the  past  five  years  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  it  develop  under  a  poplar  tree  in 
a  rather  dry,  sunny  location.  It  is 
now  a  mat  18  inches  across  and  61/2 
inches  high.  Its  tiny,  delicately-cut 
leaves  are  only  an  inch  across  and  are 
a  lovely,  lacy  green  from  spring  until 
fall.  For  a  greater  part  of  the  summer 
the  plant  is  studded  with  pale  pink 
bloom.  Now,  in  late  autumn,  the 
leaves  turn  to  a  rich  wine-red.  The 
plant  is  offered  by  some  rock-garden 
specialists,  but  I  do  not  find  it  used 
as  widely  as  it  should  be  here,  where 
our  climatic  conditions  seem  to  meet 
its  unqualified  approval. 


In  the  wilderness  we  may  enjoy  our  beauty  as  it  is  without  effort,  but 
when  we  have  destroyed  the  balance  of  nature  with  our  civilized  ways,  we 
must  wor\  for  what  beauty  we  can  get. 
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GROWING  IN  METAL  PLANTERS 

By  Mary  K.  Heller 


Popular,  and  growing  ever  more 
popular,  are  the  attractive  plant 
containers  of  the  various  metals — - 
brass,  copper,  tin  and  wrought  iron. 
This  is  not  surprising,  because  they 
are  available  in  so  many  different 
types,  shapes  and  sizes  that  the  grower 
can  find  such  a  planter  that  is  just 
right  for  any  spot  in  the  home,  and 
the  bright  and  shiny  metals  or  colored 
painted  exteriors  can  be  made  to  spice 
up  a  dull  spot  in  a  room. 

There  has,  however,  been  some  dif- 
ficulty  reported  by  users  of  such 
planters  due  to  corrosion  of  the  metal 
and  in  some  cases  the  opening  of  the 
seams  of  the  square^cornered  types. 
Both  are  due  to  the  chemical  reaction 
of  the  metal — the  basic  metal  of  the 
container  and  the  metal  sealing  in^ 
gredient — with  the  nutrient  elements 
in  the  soil,  whether  organic  or  inor¬ 
ganic  plant  food  has  been  used  or 
not.  All  soil  has  certain  amounts  of 
these  chemicals  in  it — the  more  nearly 
“perfect”  the  soil,  the  more  of  these 
elements  are  present.  But,  even  if  one 
could  start  a  plant  with  this  so-called 
perfect  soil,  he  would  soon  have  to 
use  some  kind  of  plant  food  in  order 
to  replace  those  nutrients  used  by  the 
plants  in  the  process  of  growing. 

These  difficulties  can  be  avoided  by 
the  very  simple  expedient  of  lining  all 
metal  planters  with  a  coat  of  lacquer 
or  any  kind  of  water-resistant  paint. 
Acid-resisting  asphalt  paint  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpose.  A  clear  lacquer 
is  used  by  many  manufacturers  on  all 


such  products,  and  recoating  is  not 
necessary  if  the  interior  was  painted 
at  the  time  of  manufacture.  But,  be¬ 
ing  certain  that  all  such  containers  are 
painted  inside,  high  enough  to  come 
to  the  top  of  the  soil  line,  will  prevent 
any  corrosion  or  opening  of  the  seams. 

Many  such  planters  have  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  drainage  in  the  bottom  and 
often  growers  find  it  hard  to  know 
how  much  water  to  give  the  plants, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  A  good  planting 
plan  is  to  put  coarse  gravel,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  to  at  least  one-fourth 
or  one-third  the  depth  of  the  pot  in 
the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  peat  moss 
over  this  for  water  retention.  Then, 
fill  with  soil.  Excess  water  will  col¬ 
lect  in  the  gravel,  forming  a  little 
reservoir  from  which  the  moss  and  soil 
will  take  it  up  as  they  dry  out,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  with  chlorosis 
from  soggy  soil  and  no  root  rot  from 
the  same  cause.  Thus  is  developed  a 
form  of  sub-irrigation  on  a  very  small 
scale.  Just  as  the  water  will  become 
a  reserve  supply  in  the  gravel,  the 
plant  foods  which  are  regularly  added 
will  not  be  lost  by  being  washed  out 
through  the  bottom,  but  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  gravel  and  gradually 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  which  will 
eventually  grow  down  into  the  gravel. 
Even  if  they  do,  however,  root  rot  will 
not  develop,  but  all  types  of  plants 
will  thrive  and  do  an  excellent  job  of 
beautifying  the  home. 


PLAN.  With  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past  season  fresh  in  your 
mind  start  now  to  plan  for  needed  additions  and  improvements  for  next 
season.  And  put  these  ideas  down  on  paper  so  that  you  will  not  forget  them 
when  spring  comes  around.  Planning  in  itself  is  part  of  the  pleasure  of  gar¬ 
dening.  We  must  have  the  vision  in  our  mind  before  we  can  have  it  in  fact. 
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YOU  CAN  GROW  ROSES 

By  Vella  Hood  Conrad  ^ 


T  ET’S  talk  about  roses  —  growing 
^  them  successfully  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Area.  Any  soil  that  will 
grow  good  vegetables  will  grow  good 
roses,  but  they  do  prefer  a  heavier 
soil,  and  good  drainage  is  essential. 

George  Kelly  has  a  chapter  in  his 
book  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HOR^ 
TICULTURE  IS  DIEEERENT  on 
“Let’s  Begin  with  the  Soil”.  You  will 
gain  some  timely  advice  here.  It’s 
advice  that  will  enable  you  to  better 
understand  soils  and  the  conditions 
we  garden  under  here. 

Choose  a  spot  with  at  least  a  hall 
day  of  full  sun,  away  from  competing 
roots  of  trees  and  shrubs.  I  like  roses 
in  beds  alone,  spaced,  for  hybrid  teas, 
at  least  two  feet  apart,  and  beds  not 
deeper  than  six  feet. 

There  are  many  classifications  of 
roses  and  each  has  its  place  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Hybrid  teas  seem  to  be  the 
favorite  with  Florihundas  coming  into 
their  own.  Shrub  roses,  climbing 
roses,  miniatures — you  will  want  to 
grow  them  all. 

This  past  year  was  truly  a  challenge 
to  any  gardener.  November  1950,  we 
had  a  severe  free2ie,  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mild,  weather,  then  a  be¬ 
lated,  temperamental  spring  with  snow 
June  1st.  This  season  was  comprised 
of  exactly  3  months  and  twenty  days 
between  snows.  We  had  in  our  lo¬ 
cality  devastating  hail  June  9th.  De¬ 
spite  it  all,  we  grew  roses — beautiful 
roses. 

To  those  of  you  starting  a  new  rose 
garden  I  would  enumerate  four  basic 
combination  rules: 

1.  Select  stock. 

2.  Soil  preparation  and  proper 
planting. 

3.  Care  and  maintenance. 

4.  Winter  protection  and  pruning. 


Never  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity  ^ 
in  selecting  rose  plants.  Fewer  good  ■*, 
roses  are  a  much  better  investment. 
Buy,  if  possible,  field  grown  roses  of 
No.  1  grade.  They  should  have  at 
least  two  to  three  sturdy  stems  and 
good  roots.  They  will  vary  according 
to  the  variety.  These  are  usually  all 
pruned  and  ready  for  proper  plant¬ 
ing.  Any  broken  roots  should  be 
clipped  clean. 

I  like  to  get  rose  beds  prepared  in 
the  fall.  We  have  sandy  soil  and  at 
this  time  it  is  easier  to  add  the  needed 
elements  and  spade  deeply.  Our  soil 
requires  humus  and  peatmoss  and  on  a 
fall  prepared  bed  I  use  well-rotted  cow 
manure — ratio  of  about  1  bushel  of 
manure  to  10  bushels  of  soil.  This  is 
spaded  in  with  humus  and  peat  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  18  inches.  I  do  not 
rake  it  down  but  leave  the  furrows  to 
gather  winter  moisture. 

In  a  spring  prepared  bed  I  do  not 
spade  in  the  cow  manure.  Roses  seem 
to  appreciate  fertili2,er  mulches  on  the 
ground  about  them,  but  they  resent  it 
near  their  roots.  That  is  why  bone- 
meal  is  safest  for  roses.  It  does  not 
burn  and  while  it  takes  longer  to  get 
results,  I  like  it  best.  I  still  spade 
deeply,  adding  humus  and  peat.  Rake 
and  level  the  bed,  then  plant  the 
roses.  Add  bonemeal  when  planting, 
mound  them  up,  and  use  a  manure 
mulch  of  2  parts  peat  to  1  part  well- 
rotted  cow  manure. 

Plant  roses  here  in  the  spring  as 
early  as  March  if  you  can.  Roses  need 
a  hole  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  root  spread,  and  loose  dirt  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  mounded  in  the 
center  on  which  to  set  the  roots.  Place 
them  so  that  the  bud  union  will  be  1 
to  2  inches  below  the  ground  level.  I 
push  all  the  loose  dirt  I  can  in  around 
the  roots,  filling  the  hole  about  two- 
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thirds  full.  Then  I  water  with  the 
open  end  of  the  hose,  slowly,  to  firm 
the  soil  and  eliminate  air  pockets.  I 
move  the  plant  a  little  to  assure  its 
firmness  and  check  to  see  that  the  bud 
union  is  correctly  set. 

When  planting  a  bed  of  roses,  I  go 
on  to  the  next  rose  at  this  point,  fob 
lowing  the  same  procedure.  By  the 
time  I  get  back  to  the  first  one  the 
water  has  drained  and  I  can  fill  in  the 
hole.  This  is  where  I  use  bonemeal  on 
the  spring  prepared  bed — 1  cup  to 
each  plant — mixed  with  the  remaining 
soil  I  dug  from  the  hole.  I  fill  it  in  to 
ground  level  and  mound  up  about  6 
inches  over  all  with  plain  soil  and 
apply  a  manure  mulch  around  and 
between  mounds. 

Soon  the  stems  are  green  and  leaf 
buds  swell.  Now  is  the  time  to  gently 
remove  the  mound,  raking  the  soil 
into  the  manure  mulch.  On  established 
beds  this  is  the  time  we  prune,  weed 
and  cultivate.  Also,  I  dig  a  shallow 
trench  around  each  rose  about  six 
inches  away  from  the  stems  and  apply 
1  cup  bonemeal  to  each  plant.  Then  I 
water  thoroughly.  A  few  days  later 
all  this  is  raked  down  level  again  and 
our  peat  mulch  is  added  to  a  depth 
of  about  2  inches. 

The  roses  really  start  growing  now. 
Get  together  the  materials  to  care  for 
them.  The  care  and  maintenance  is  no 
doubt  the  most  important  step.  Good 
stock,  properly  planted  eliminates 
many  maintenance  problems. 

Bugs  love  roses  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  often  encourages  mildew  and 
other  fungus  diseases.  We  follow  a 
regular  weekly  program  of  spraying 
with  Black  Leaf  40,  and  a  thorough 
dusting  each  ten  days  with  a  combin¬ 
ation  sulfur  dust.  Black  Leaf  40  con¬ 
trols  aphids  and  the  dust  controls  fun¬ 
gi  and  many  other  troubles. 

We  water  once  a  week,  but  we 
water  thoroughly.  Our  garden  re¬ 
quires  very  little  cultivation.  The  peat 


mulch  gets  the  credit  for  fewer  weeds 
and  moisture  retention. 

Normally,  we  have  continuous 
bloom  from  June  until  October  1st, 
with  at  least  3  periods  of  solid  pro¬ 
fusion  in  bloom.  We  cut  blooms  for 
all  purposes  and  we  try  to  keep  all 
faded  blooms  cut.  To  insure  more 
bloom  we  cut  so  that  there  are  at  least 
two  leaves  of  five  leaflets  each  left  on  a 
stem.  We  feed  another  cup  per  plant 
of  bonemeal  in  July;  add  more  peat 
if  needed.  I  do  not  like  to  feed  roses 
later  than  August  10.  Fall  starts  a 
few  weeks  later  and  the  strength  is 
better  in  roots  than  new  growth  now. 
Your  roses  will  still  bloom,  however, 
and  their  colors  will  be  even  more 
vivid  in  fall. 

We  keep  right  on  dusting  and 
spraying  until  Jack  Frost  hits  hard, 
but  we  do  not  water  as  often.  We 
clean  up  all  rose  foliage  as  it  falls 
and  burn  it.  This  is  one  precaution 
against  spreading  black  spot.  Early 
snows  may  damage  the  canes.  We  clip 
these  below  the  break.  Our  roses  are 
so  persistent — so  faithful,  but  in  Oc¬ 
tober  we  are  thinking  of  their  winter 
protection. 

Before  the  ground  free2;es,  we  cut 
only  the  extra  long  cane  tops  back  to 
about  18  inches.  We  take  good  gar¬ 
den  soil  and  mound  up  around  each 
rose  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches. 
This  dirt  has  to  be  brought  in  from 
another  part  of  our  garden  and  is  al¬ 
ways  choice  soil.  We  give  our  roses 
their  final  watering  and  not  until  it 
freezes  do  we  add  additional  mulch. 
We  save  our  Christmas  trees  and  beg 
those  of  all  our  friends.  We  have 
found  the  boughs  from  these  ideal. 
They  help  prevent  that  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing.  They  do  not 
smother  plants  and  are  easily  removed 
in  spring.  Placed  neatly  they  are  very 
attractive. 

In  March,  we  remove  the  boughs 
and  start  looking  forward  to  uncover- 
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ing.  We  see  a  few  green  canes — a 
swelling  bud  or  so.  We  can  hardly 
wait  for  weather  and  soil  conditions 
to  permit  our  starting  all  over  again. 

It  is  spring  and  a  busy  time,  but  this 
is  when  we  prune.  Again  we  remove 
carefully  the  mounds  of  earth.  We 
cut  back  to  live  wood  leaving  four  to 
six  strong  canes.  We  cut  out  all  dead 
wood  and  scrawny  canes.  Pruning  is 
very  simple  in  this  area. 

We  have  talked  about  good  stock. 


YOU  CAN  GROW 

By  Clair 

R.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Brown,  3215 
Fenton  St.,  Lakewood,  Colorado 
are  having  good  success  raising  straw' 
berries.  A  great  many  people  are  ask' 
ing  for  a  good  sound  practical  method 
for  their  own  gardens,  so  Mrs.  Brown 
kindly  gave  me  permission  to  make 
these  notes  on  her  culture  of  straw' 
berries. 

The  Browns  are  growing  the  var' 
iety,  Minnesota  1166  and  find  after 
four  years  experience  with  this  var' 
iety,  it  gives  them  plenty  of  berries  to 
preserve,  can,  free2;e  and  furnishes  ber' 
ries  for  use  fresh  at  all  times  during 
the  growing  season.  This  is  an  ever' 
bearing  sort  with  few  runners.  Plants 
are  compact,  upright  growing  and  the 
fruit  is  borne  upright  on  stiff  stems. 
This  feature  keeps  the  fruit  off  the 
ground  giving  all  clean,  sound  berries. 

For  the  strawberry  beds  choose  a 
spot  in  full  sun  with  good  drainage. 
Cover  this  area  with  a  four  inch  mix' 
ture  of  cow'manure  and  peatmoss,  half 
of  each,  then  spade  soil  and  fertilizer 
16  inches  deep  in  either  spring  or  fall. 
Make  a  ridge  of  the  soil  one  foot  high 
and  18  inches  wide,  with  rows  30 
inches  apart  and  plants  set  12  inches 
apart  on  top  of  the  ridge,  firming  soil 
well  around  the  plants,  and  be  sure 
soil  in  ridge  has  been  well  firmed. 

If  planting  in  spring,  do  this  as 


soil  preparation  and  proper  planting, 
care  and  maintenance,  winter  protec' 
tion  and  pruning.  Those  are  the  basic 
rules.  They  may  sound  complicated 
— in  reality  they  aren’t.  However,  I 
will  not  tell  you  roses  do  not  require 
work  and  care.  They  do. 

Roses  will,  of  all  flowers,  respond  to 
love.  If  you  are  a  true  rosarian,  you 
love  roses.  The  care  you  give  will  be 
loving  care.  The  return  will  be  ah 
ways,  “lovely  roses”. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Robinson 

near  the  first  of  April  as  weather  will 
permit.  Water  by  making  a  dam  at 
each  end  of  trench  and  with  the  nozzle 
removed  and  force  turned  down  to 
one'half,  fill  the  trench  level  full.  If 
no  rain  falls,  do  this  once  each  week 
all  summer  and  fall.  Avoid  overhead 
watering.  In  early  fall,  more  cow 
manure  and  peat  can  be  put  in  the 
trench,  worked  into  the  soil  and  well 
watered.  Mrs.  Brown’s  reason  for  us' 
ing  the  peat  mixture  is  the  moisture 
retaining  property  of  peat  and  it  also 
keeps  the  straight  manure  from  burn' 
ing  the  young  plants. 

When  the  bed  is  established,  fertih 
ize  heavy  once  a  year  using  the  same 
mixture  either  in  spring  or  late  fall. 
Be  sure  the  bed  is  well  soaked  before 
freezing  weather  in  late  fall.  The  first 
of  December  cover  the  bed  with  corn 
stalks,  leaves  with  a  good  amount  of 
broken  twigs  in  them  or  any  coarse 
material  that  will  not  pack  with  the 
winter  snow  and  rain  as  grass  is  apt 
to  do.  Mrs.  Brown  has  used  the  dried 
vines  of  petunias  with  good  success. 
If  the  winter  is  dry  it  is  good  insur' 
ance  to  water  on  a  warm  day. 

A  strawberry  bed  is  good  for  only 
three  years  and  by  that  time  you 
should  have  a  new  one  coming  on  in 
another  location.  Use  only  young 
plants  when  starting  a  new  bed. 
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WATERING  AND  IRRIGATING 


Are  among  the  oldest  “Helping 
Hands'”  to  Mother  Nature  and 
their  use  is  over  5,000  years  old.  It 
has  been  made  necessary  to  overcome 
deficient  rain  or  snow  fall,  and  to 
produce  more  and  better  food  for  hu¬ 
man  and  animal.  Also  it  produces 
surer  and  more  abundant  crops,  and 
in  doing  so  gives  a  better  standard  of 
living  to  many  more  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  has 
given  us  our  beautiful  cities,  towns, 
parks,  cemeteries  and  home  grounds 
which  would,  without  irrigation,  sure 
be  a  sorry  looking  lot. 

WHY  AND  HOW  TO  WATER 
■ — Since  plants  in  our  Plant  Kingdom 
are  not  provided  with  teeth  or  stom¬ 
ach  to  eat  and  digest  solids,  they  must 
obtain  all  plant  food  (except  what 
they  obtain  through  the  leaves)  in  a 
liquid  form,  including  17  minerals, 
which  have  to  be  liquified  by  water, 
erosion,  frost,  heat,  chemically,  de¬ 
composing,  micro-organisms,  air,  etc. 

Feeder  roots  have  very  microscopic 
small  openings.  By  irrigation  we 
force  air  into  the  soil,  and  the  deeper 
we  force  water  and  air  into  the  other¬ 
wise  lifeless  subsoil,  the  more  wealth 
of  raw  mineral  and  plant  food  is 
made  available  for  plant  roots. 

Where  the  water  table  is  high  (like 
the  San  Luis  Valley,  South,  Middle 
and  North  Parks)  deep  peneration  of 
irrigation  is  not  necessary;  but  it  is 
advisable  to  penetrate  to  moist  sub¬ 
soil  if  possible;  then  deep  rooted  trees 
shrubs,  alfalfa,  etc.,  will  need  very 
little  irrigation  and  not  very  often. 
Pre-water  deeply  before  planting  any¬ 
thing. 

WHEN  TO  IRRIGATE  OR  WA¬ 
TER — Before  planting  anything  water 
thoroughly  to  find  high  and  low 
places,  especially  fills  and  back  fills. 
For  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted, 
till  previously  deep  dug  holes  several 


times  with  water  before  planting. 
Highway  planting  done  this  way 
would  assure  sure  growth  and  very 
little  after  maintenance. 

After  lawns  are  established  (if 
properly  pre-watered  before  planting, 
assuring  deep  root  system)  water  lawn 
only  once  every  8-10  days,  cutting 
twice  a  week;  leaving  clippings  on 
lawn. 

Penetrate  water  12-24  inches  deep; 
which  takes  about  2  to  3  inches  of 
water.  Of  this  only  j/q  to  |/2  inch 
will  evaporate;  whereas  if  you  water 
J/2  inch  daily  the  peneration  will  be 
about  2  inches;  and  you  will  lose 
inch  in  8  hours.  In  10  days  you  will 
have  put  5  inches  of  water  on  lawn, 
hardly  ever  touching  the  lower  root 
system. 

The  moral  is  to  put  3  inches  of 
water  deep  into  soil  every  10  days  and 
make  plant  food  available  and  save 
time  and  save  the  Water  Boards  val¬ 
uable  water. 

Stop  sending  half  of  your  irrigation 
water  to  Kansas  and  other  states  per 
Trade  Winds  by  evaporation;  put  it 
in  the  soil — China  has  no  Pet  Cocks 
to  drain  the  deep  water.  Withhold 
watering  some  in  early  fall  to  as¬ 
sure  maturing.  Water  only  when 
plants  need  water.  You  can  tell  when 
by  the  color  of  leaves  for  they  will 
get  darker  when  dry.  If  possible, 
water  during  winter  months  as  plants 
very  seldom  winter  kill  by  free2,ing, 
its  the  sun  and  drought  that  kills. 

Also,  plants  store  food  in  winter 
and  develop  roots  below  frost  line. 
Keep  the  top  of  the  soil  wet  in  win¬ 
ter  and  dry  in  spring  and  summer. 
Dry  soil  on  top  is  30  degrees  warmer 
than  wet  soil.  It  takes  warmth  and 
sunshine  to  start  life  anew,  besides  it 
takes  soil,  minerals,  molds,  micro-or¬ 
ganisms,  water  and  air. 

Henry  Gestefield. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION 

OINCE  the  reorgani2;ation  of  this 
^  Association  some  7  years  ago  we 
have  periodically  talked  about  the  im^ 
portance  of  preserving  the  remnants 
of  a  unique  grove  of  Pinion  Pine  trees 
north  of  Fort  Collins  along  the  Lara' 
mie  road. 

This  grove  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
far  beyond  the  natural  range  of 
Pinion  trees.  It  was  originally  about 
half  a  mile  wide  east  and  west  and 
about  three  miles  long  north  and 
south  extending  largely  on  the  east 
side  of  a  hogback  formation.  This 
formation  is  capped  in  most  places 
with  a  strata  of  good  limerock  vary¬ 
ing  from  two  to  eight  or  more  feet 
thick.  Scattered  trees  are  growing  for 
miles  from  this  area  but  the  largest 
trees  and  densest  groves  are  on  this 
limestone  formation. 

For  some  years  this  limestone  has 
been  quarried  to  be  used  by  the  Sugar 
Companies  in  their  refining  processes. 
There  have  been  roads,  a  rail  spur  and 
loading  facilities  built  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  this  heavy  material.  The 
first  thing  done  is  to  bulldoze  off  the 
trees,  then  blast  out  the  rock  and 
load  it.  Of  course  what  is  left  is 
nothing  but  desolation  with  no  chance 
of  its  ever  again  growing  anything  or 
being  more  than  a  jumble  of  broken 
rock  and  unused  roads. 

The  section  where  the  work  is  now 
going  on  is  State  School  land  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State  Land  Board.  They 
receive  a  large  sum  per  acre  foot  for 
this  stone  which  helps  greatly  to  sup¬ 
port  our  schools.  This  Land  Board 
are,  after  all,  servants  of  the  people 
and  if  they  feel  that  enough  people 
prefer  this  area  to  be  left  as  a  unique 
botanical  reserve  and  state  park 
rather  than  have  it  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  they  will  so  designate  it. 
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Since  about  two  thirds  of  this  sec^ 
tion  from  the  south  has  had  some 
work  done  on  it  we  are  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  State  Land  Board  desig¬ 
nate  a  line  at  the  farthest  north  work¬ 
ings  and  indicate  that  no  work  will 
be  done  north  of  this  line.  This  will 
allow  the  quarrying  people  to  clean  up 
all  available  stone  up  to  this  point  and 
make  full  use  of  their  existing  in¬ 
stallations.  This  might  take  them  10- 
20  years.  Then  there  would  be  left 
an  area  approximately  a  half  mile 
square  where  some  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  are  located  which  could  be  added 
to  by  private  lands  adjoining  and 
leave  a  presentable  sample  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  grove. 


We  must  see  that  the  bill  estab¬ 
lishing  a  state  park  system  in  Colo¬ 
rado  is  put  through  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture  so  that  there  will  be  a  suitable 
agency  created  to  administer  this  as 
a  state  park  along  with  many  other 
such  unique  areas  over  the  state. 

Residents  of  the  vicinity  have  fin¬ 
ally  become  concerned  about  the  loss 
of  this  grove  and  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  calling  everyone’s  attention  to 
its  importance.  The  Livermore  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  and  various  groups  of  Fort 
Collins  are  helping  to  give  the  situa¬ 
tion  general  publicity. 

If  you  feel  that  this  grove  should 
be  preserved  you  should  tell  your 
public  officials  about  it. 


TREES  AND  SAFETY 

By  George  S,  Stadler 


OURS  is  a  constantly  changing  way 
of  life  effecting  countless  hazards 
proportionate  to  modern  conditions. 
Regulation,  capacity  for  realization 
and  a  humane  consideration  of  one 
another,  serves  constantly  as  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  ever  present  dangers  to 
human  life  and  property. 

Roots  required  for  substance  and 
support  of  a  tree  can  effect  damage  to 
surface  walks,  pavement,  curbs  and 
walls,  as  well  as  to  essential  under¬ 
ground  pipeline  and  conduit  facilities. 
Weak,  poor,  ineffectual  root  systems 
damaged  by  either  man  or  natural  ac¬ 
tion  result  in  poorly  supported  tree 
growth  subject  to  wind  throw. 

Tree  trunks  necessary  to  support 
of  the  crown  and  conduction  of  nutri¬ 
ment  material  will  continue  to  expand 
in  size  until  maturity  or  death  causes 
growth  to  discontinue.  Trunk  struc¬ 
tures  on  large  trees  along  streets  can 
render  visibility  obstructions  to  both 
traffic  and  pedestrians.  Damage  or 
wounds  neglected  on  this  portion  of  a 


tree  can  allow  entrance  of  rot  fungi 
which  may  weaken  it  to  the  extent  of 
causing  it  to  crash  under  stress  of 
storm  or  wind. 

Then  too,  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
necessary  for  manufacturing  of  food 
and  growth  materials,  transpiration 
and  evaporation  processes,  is  a  constant 
source  of  danger  potential  if  neglected, 
allowing  dead,  weak,  or  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  growth  to  develop  in  jeopardy  of 
everything  below.  Obstructing  foliage 
can  conceal  signs,  lights  or  signals  re¬ 
quired  for  human  safety,  or  safe  vis¬ 
ion.  Limbs  interfering  with  electrical 
power  lines  will  cause  short  circuits 
dangerous  to  human  life  and  adjacent 
property. 

Common  sense  safety  precautions 
applied  in  planting  the  right  type  of 
tree  in  the  right  place,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it  over  the  years  in  a  proper 
manner,'  will  serve  to  overcome  the 
danger  factors  of  tree  growth  to  hu¬ 
man  existence  within  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  areas. 
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NEW  HARDY  EVERGREENS  FOR 

COLORADO 

By  Robert  E.  More 


Accurately  speaking  there  are 
very  few  hardy  evergreens  that 
are  “new”  in  Colorado.  Inquisitive, 
pioneer  nurserymen  like  George  Kelly, 
Scott  and  Charlie  Wilmore,  Maurice 
Marshall,  Robert  Eorrest,  John  Rob-- 
erts.  Bill  Lucking  and  many  others — 
between  them  tried  about  everything 
that  could  possibly  succeed  here.  My 
only  contribution  has  been  to  try  more 
of  a  kind,  for  a  longer  time,  under 
more  diverse  conditions  than  perhaps 
the  others  did.  It  takes  so  long  to  be 
sure,  that  the  list  of  new,  hardy  ever- 
greens  is  still  rather  short.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  following,  not  all 
of  which  are  as  yet  carried  regularly 
as  routine  stock,  are  all  pretty  certain 
to  stand  up  under  conditions  even  as 
severe  as  November  10,  1950,  when 
the  thermometer  dropped  from  50° 
above  to  8°  below  in  48  hours  and, 
of  course,  before  very  many  of  our 
woody  plants  had  “seasoned.” 

LARGE  EVERGREENS  (above 
30  feet). 

Pinus  contorta — Shore  Pine.  Very 
picturesque  tree  with  twisting  trunk; 
the  Pacific  Coast  cousin  of  our  Lodge' 
pole  Pine. 

Pinus  flexilis  Glenmore — Glenmore 
Limber  Pine.  A  selected  native  with 
longer  and  more  silvery  needles. 

Abies  lasiocarpa  arizonica  —  Cork- 
bark  Fir.  As  blue  as  a  Moerheim 
Spruce  and  as  soft  as  a  White  Pine. 

MEDIUM  EVERGREENS  —  (15 
to  30  feet). 

Pinus  cembra  —  Swiss  Stone  Pine. 
Symmetrical  as  a  trimmed  juniper. 
Not  to  be  placed  in  southern  or  west¬ 
ern  exposures. 

Pinus  sylvestris  Pyramidal — Pyra¬ 


midal  Scotch  Pine.  A  narrow  column 
for  all  year  accent. 

Juniperus  scopulorum  Gray  Gleam 
— Gray  Gleam  Rocky  Mountain  Jun¬ 
iper.  Scott  Wilmore’s  patented  tree. 
The  finest  juniper  of  all.  (But  don’t 
get  any  juniper  unless  you  are  willing 
to  have  it  sprayed  twice  a  year.) 

LOW  EVERGREENS  (2  to  6 
feet) . 

Juniperus  chinensis  Blue  Pfitzer — 
Blue  Pfit2;er  Juniper.  Fast  growing, 
handsome,  a  novelty. 

Juniperus  scopulorum  Table  Top — 
Table  Top  Rocky  Mountain  Juniper. 
A  spreading  native  of  fine  color.  (The 
varieties  “Park”  and  “Communis 
Type”  are  equally  as  good.) 

Picea  glauca  Albertiana  Dwarf — 
Dwarf  Alberta  Spruce.  A  gem  to  be 
planted  in  a  northern  exposure  only. 

Taxus  cuspidata  nana — Dwarf  Jap¬ 
anese  Yew.  Plant  in  all  year  shade 
and  feed  each  spring. 

CREEPING  EVERGREENS  (Un¬ 
der  2  feet). 

Juniperus  horizontalis  Glenmore — 
Glenmore  Creeping  Juniper.  The 
hardiest  and  slowest  growing  of  all. 
A  selected  type  with  berries  of  Wy¬ 
oming  Creeping  Juniper. 

Juniperus  horizontalis  Black  Hills 
— Black  Hills  Creeping  Juniper.  Fast¬ 
er  growing  but  completely  hardy.  A 
product  of  Marshall  Nurseries. 

Juniperus  sabina  Russian  No.  4 — 
Russian  Savin  Juniper  No.  4.  An  of¬ 
fering  of  D.  Hill  Nursery  that  “has 
everything.” 

Juniperus  procumbens  nana  — 
Dwarf  Japgarden  Juniper.  Another 
Hill  product.  Try  it. 
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HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 

POINSETTIA 

By  Helen  Marsh  Zeiner 


TTOLIDAY  seasons  bring  holiday 
flowers,  and  Christmas  brings 
that  bright  and  cheery  favorite,  the 
poinsettia.  A  native  of  moist,  shaded 
parts  of  tropical  Mexico  and  Central 
America  where  it  grows  as  a  shrub 
2 TO'  high,  the  beautiful  poinsettia 
(Euphorbia  pulcherrima)  is  known  to 
us  only  as  a  tender  pot  plant.  We 
love  it  for  its  bright  red  “flowers'”, 
which  are  really  not  flowers  at  all  but 
are  brilliantly  colored  modified  leaves 
known  as  bracts.  The  true  flowers  are 
the  inconspicuous  clusters  of  yellow 
in  the  center  of  the  bracts,  which  are 
often  thought  of  as  the  center  of  the 
“red  flower’’’  rather  than  as  flov.^ers 
themselves.  In  recent  years  poinsettias 
with  white  or  yellow  bracts  have  be^ 
come  popular,  but  at  Christmas  time 
the  red  poinsettia  is  the  old  favorite. 

When  the  poinsettia  arrives  to 
brighten  your  holidays,  put  it  in  a 
sunny  location  away  from  drafts,  keep 
it  uniformly  moist,  and  allow  no  sud" 
den  changes  in  temperature.  These 
precautions  should  give  you  a  maxi' 
mum  period  of  pleasure  from  your 
plant.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
leaves  will  drop.  Then,  if  you  wish 
to  keep  the  plant  for  another  year; 
relegate  it  to  a  cool,  dark  basement 
and  keep  it  dry.  About  May  cut  the 
plant  back  severely,  repot  in  a  fairly 
light  soil  containing  a  good  propor' 
tion  of  leaf  mold'  or  peat  and  sand, 
and  sink  the  pot  in  a  sunny  part  of 
your  garden  when  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  During  the  summer  the  poin' 
settia  requires  no  special  care  except 
to  be  kept  moist.  In  August,  again 
prune  severely.  Bring  the  poinsettia 
indoors  before  frost,  place  in  a  sunny 
location,  keep  moist  and  at  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  feed  about  once  a 


month  with  liquid  manure  or  com' 
mercial  fertili2,ers.  Your  chances  for 
Christmas  bloom  from  these  plants  are 
good,  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  maintain  the  plant  the  rest 
of  the  year.  If  you  lack  the  facilities 
for  caring  for  the  dormant  plant  and 
starting  it  on  its  new  growth  in  sum' 
mer,  why  not  consider  the  poinsettia 
as  a  temporary  thing  and  enjoy  its 
beauty  while  it  lasts,  as  you  would  cut 
flowers? 


WHAT  I  LEARNED  THIS  YEAR 

Was  a  "pl^iity  because  there  were 
many,  many  things  for  me  to  learn 
and  there  will  be  many,  many  things 
for  me  to  learn  in  the  years  to  come. 
But,  working  at  the  Horticulture 
House  with  the  Herbarium  group  one 
cannot  help  but  absorb  a  few  things. 
One  of  the  things  I  learned  was — a 
dandelion  is  not  a  dandelion  in  the 
mountains,  it  is  a  Taraxacum, — imag' 
ine  that, — and  all  my  life  I  have  been 
calling  that  little  yellow  pest  a  dande' 
lion,  (and  of  course  a  lot  of  other 
things  not  printable).  I  also  learned 
of  the  great  family  called  the  com' 
posite  group.  I  love  to  hike  and  fish 
and  what  a  joy  it  is  to  recognize  as 
old  friends  such  plants  as  the  Gen' 
tian,  the  delicate  Twin  Flower,  lovely 
pink  Calypso  Orchids,  Yellow  Arnica, 
tall  airy  Meadow  Rue  and  many 
others. 

Yes,  I  feel  I  have  accomplished  a 
good  deal  this  last  year  toward  learn' 
ing  the  wild  flowers  and  look  forward 
to  making  new  friends  in  the  wild 
flower  world  while  again  working  this 
winter  with  the  wonderful  Herbarium 
group  at  the  Horticulture  House. 

Elizabeth  Bahm. 


COLORADO’S  BLUE  STAR  HIGHWAYS 


TTAVE  you  noticed  the  signs  along 
highway  40  for  several  years, 
and  lately  along  highway  85-87?  And 
have  you  noticed  the  attractive  fire¬ 
places  made  of  Lyons  flagstone 
and  the  picnic  tables  and  trash  cans? 
These  are  all  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  as  carried  out  by  the  Blue  Star 
chairman,  Mrs.  Frank  Neal  of  Lafay¬ 
ette. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  movement  to 
create  a  lasting  and  beautiful  memor¬ 
ial  to  the  boys  who  died  in  service 
and  it  has  also  helped  to  maintain  a 
little  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  appearance  and  comfort  of  our 
highways. 

The  picture  shows  one  of  the  new¬ 
est  and  best  additions  to  the  state¬ 
wide  system  of  highway  turnoffs 
which  is  now  being  used  near  Lafay¬ 
ette.  As  usual  much  of  the  actual 
work  has  been  done  by  Frank  and 
Ruby  Neal. 

At  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Blue  Star  committee  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Highway  Engineer  the 
movement  was  started  to  promote  the 


establishing  of  suitable  roadside  parks 
along  all  Colorado’s  highways.  Roads 
that  run  through  the  National  Forests 
and  National  Parks  are  adequately 
furnished  with  very  efficient  picnic 
and  camping  facilities,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  roads,  especially 
in  the  east  third  of  the  state  where 
there  are  no  facilities  whatever  to  get 
off  the  road  to  rest,  picnic  or  camp. 
This  is  our  “front  door”  for  the 
thousands  of  tourists  that  we  invite 
to  our  state  and  we  should  surely  put 
out  the  welcome  mat  for  them  by  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  roadside  parks. 

The  approved  system  provides  a 
turnout  where  there  is  parking  space, 
good  drinking  water,  toilet  facilities, 
shade,  picnic  tables,  trash  cans  and 
fireplaces,  spaced  at  about  every  30 
miles  and  often  picnic  tables  and 
trash  cans  under  a  tree  at  intervals  of 
10  miles,  on  well  travelled  roads. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
determining  just  where  the  funds 
would  come  from  for  purchase,  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  such 
parks,  but  other  states  have  worked 
this  out  and  we  can  too. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COLUMBINE— 

OUR  STATE  FLOWER 

By  Henry  Gestefield 


HERE  are  they?  What  become 
of  them?  Have  they  vanished  like 
the  Buffalo?  Should  Colorado  design 
nate  another  flower  as  our  State  Elow' 
er,  like  the  Wild  Rose,  Cactus,  Soap 
Weed,  Dandelion,  or  Sweet  Clover? 
Or  maybe  our  famous  greenhouse  pro' 
duct,  the  Carnation? 

Some  old  timers  remember  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  growing 
in  Grandmother’s  oldTashioned  per' 
ennial  flower  garden,  and  along  dirt 
roads  in  the  mountains.  But  now — 
where  art  thou?  Only  hardy  moun¬ 
tain  climbers  get  a  view  of  the  most 
inspiring  sight  below  rock  slides,  near 
mountain  trails  at  high  elevations. 
Here  we  see  our  lovely  Columbine — 
heavenly  blue  for  our  Colorado  sky 
and  pure  white  for  clean  and  pure 
mountain  air. 

Thousands  of  our  children  have 
heard  about  our  State  Flower  but  have 
never  seen  them.  Millions  of  out-of- 
state  tourists  look  in  vain  for  a  sign 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine. 
We  could  put  up  signs  on  highways 
and  by-ways  reading,  “See  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Flower;  follow  trail  uphill 
one-quarter  mile  through  underbrush 
and  fallen  timber  to  rock  slide.”  There 
they  are! 

Or  we  may  do  as  follows,  similar 
to  “Johnnie  Grass  Seed”  move:  Create 
a  “Native  Columbine  Planting”  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  sponsored  by  Garden 
Clubs,  Civic  Clubs,  Women’s  Clubs, 
4-H  Clubs,  Schools,  State  Highway 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Raak  Walton  League, 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
Association,  and  others. 

Program  No.  1 :  Members  of  the 
above  Clubs  save,  gather,  or  buy 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  seed  and 


plant  same  along  trails,  roadsides  and 
highways  all  over  the  state.  Pre-water 
the  area  to  be  planted  with  a  pail  or 
two  of  water.  Plant  five  to  ten  seeds 
about  a  foot  apart,  cover  and  seeds 
about  one  inch,  give  one  more  light 
watering  and  cover  area  with  a  two 
inch  layer  of  loose  rriulch.  Good  old 
Mother  Nature  will  do  the  rest. 
Planting  time  is  any  time  you  can 
plant  seed  in  properly  prepared  soil. 
Nearly  any  type  of  soil  that  can  be 
pre-watered  will  do,  but  it  must  be 
covered. 

Program  No.  2 :  Raise  plants  in 
home  gardens;  when  plants  are  two 
years  old,  transplant  seedlings  to  your 
favorite  roadside.  Best  transplanting 
time  is  in  autumn  between  the  first 
and  second  snowstorms.  Pre-water, 
don’t  cramp  roots  and  mulch  area 
around  plants.  Everything  will  be  all 
right,  providing  pesky  two  legged  de¬ 
stroyers  leave  plants  alone. 

The  reason  our  native  Columbine 
does  not  reproduce  readily  is  because 
seeds  must  be  covered  by  animal  feet 
or  man’s  hand  to  germinate.  Also 
many  birds  and  rodents  eat  the  seeds 
as  soon  as  they  are  dropped.  Unless 
the  seeds  are  gathered  by  authori2,ed 
personnel,  the  greatest  part  of  the  seed 
is  a  loss. 

Most  anyone  can  spare  fifty  cents 
to  buy  a  package  of  seed.  Will  you? 


Lin  Yutang  says,  “It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  what  one  looks  out  on  from 
the  house  than  what  one  sees  in  it.” 


Good  gardens  begin  with  orders  to 
nurserymen  that  go  for  the  very  best 
stock. 

...  H.  F. 
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BUY  TAGGED  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

By  Bob  Nobles 

Assistant  State  Forester 


^  I  ^HE  sale  and  regulation  of  Christ' 
mas  trees  in  Colorado  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  agencies:  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Forestry. 

Trees  on  federal  lands  are  sold  on 
open  bid  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
rangers.  Trees  are  cut  according  to 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  regulations  and 
are  tagged  with  red  Forest  Service 
tags. 

For  many  years  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  through  the  State  Forester, 
has  carried  on  an  educational  pro' 
gram  for  the  control  of  Christmas  tree 
cutting  on  non-federal  lands.  Ah 
though  there  are  no  strict  state  laws 
controlling  the  cutting  of  Christmas 
trees  and  boughs  in  Colorado,  this  ed¬ 
ucational  program  has  gained  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  past  few  years  and  has 
merited  the  cooperation  and  confidence 
of  the  majority  of  Christmas  tree 
cutters  and  dealers.  When  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  has  been  followed, 
the  cutter  and/or  dealer  are  issued 
Christmas  tree  tags  which  prove  to  the 
public  that  the  trees  were  cut  under 
conditions  promoting  good  forestry. 

When  a  landowner,  cutter,  retailer, 
or  wholesaler  wishes  to  cut  Christmas 
trees  for  future  sale,  he  can  make  ap¬ 
plication  by  mail  or  telephone  to  the 
State  Forester,  Room  124  Capitol 
Building,  Denver.  The  application 
should  show  the  land  description  and 
exactly  how  the  cutting  area  may  be 
reached  from  Denver.  Representatives 
of  the  State  Forester  will  make  an 
immediate  inspection  of  the  cutting 
area.  This  inspection  will  determine 
if  the  cutting  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  land,  if  thinning  is  necessary,  and 
which  trees  should  be  marketed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  inspection,  a  permit  will 


be  issued  showing  the  number  of  trees 
to  be  cut,  the  landowner’s  name,  and 
the  land  description.  The  cutting  can 
then  proceed  according  to  forestry 
practices  outlined  by  the  State  For¬ 
ester. 

After  the  cutting  has  been  made, 
the  cutter  will  again  contact  the  State 
Forester.  Another  inspection  will  be 
made  of  the  cutting  area.  If  all  cut¬ 
ting  has  been  done  properly,  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  tags  will  be  issued  for  each 
tree  at  2c  per  tag.  Tags  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  attached  to  the  trees.  The 
trees  may  then  be  removed  from  4he 
cutting  area. 

Anyone  wishing  to  sell  out-of-state 
Christmas  trees  should  furnish  the 
State  Forester  with  a  bill  of  sale  (or 
some  other  evidence)  showing  the 
exact  number  of  trees  being  shipped 
into  the  state.  The  State  Forester  will 
issue  out-of-state  tags  (also  at  2c  per 
tag)  for  each  tree.  This  tag  will 
clearly  show  that  the  tree  was  not 
grown  in  Colorado.  Colorado  assumes 
that  cutting  inspections  were  made  in 
the  other  state  prior  to  shipment  to 
Colorado. 

Generally  speaking,  good  coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  the  State  Forester 
in  his  attempt  to  regulate  Christmas 
tree  cutting  in  order  to  assure  the 
protection  of  our  watersheds  and  for¬ 
ests.  Each  year  more  people  demand 
that  the  Christmas  tree  they  purchase 
bear  a  tag  showing  that  the  tree  was 
cut  according  to  good  forestry  and 
conservation  practices.  However,  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  a  strict  state  law 
which  will  control  Christmas  tree  and 
bough  cutting  all  over  the  state.  Ev¬ 
ery  attempt  will  again  be  made  this 
year  to  have  such  a  law  enacted  by  the 
state  legislature. 
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In  order  to  strengthen  the  State 
Forester’s  educational  program  and 
assure  proper  protection  for  city  wa^ 
tersheds,  most  of  the  large  cities  in 
Colorado  have  enacted  ordinances 


which  specifically  limit  the  sale  of 
Christmas  trees  within  the  city  limits 
to  those  trees  which  bear  State  Board 
of  Forestry  or  United  States  Forest 
Service  tags. 


CREATING  YOUR  GARDEN  THE 

MODERN  WAY 

Adapted  from  “Designs  for  Outdoor  Living,”  by  Margaret  Olthot  Goldsmith, 
“Landscape  for  Living”  by  Garrett  Eckbo. 


TN  order  to  make  the  backyard  liv- 
able  we  must  first  think  of  it  as  a 
six-sided  cube  of  three  dimensions, 
taking  in  the  airspace  above  the 
ground. 

We  begin  by  partitioning  the  area 
for  requirements  of  use,  location,  and 
exposure  to  take  advantage  of  view, 
slope  of  land,  sunlight,  and  shade. 
The  partitions  may  be  solid  masonry 
walls,  transparent  glass,  hedges,  cur¬ 
tains,  or  merely  the  loose  suggestion 
of  partitions  by  a  row  of  trees  or 
posts.  These  may  range  in  height 
from  the  lowest  ground  cover  to  the 
tallest  tree. 

By  interrupting  but  not  blocking 
the  vision  of  the  observer  we  develop 
the  hnterspatial  vista’,  appreciatedi 
from  any  point  in  the  garden. 

❖  Hs  ❖ 

All  of  this  is  not  enough.  The 
garden  must  be  more  than  an  outdoor 
living  room.  It  must  do  things  to  its 
possessor — amuse  him,  stimulate  him, 
delight  him,  relax  him.  It  must  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  that  revitalizing  con¬ 
tact  with  the  growth  of  plants  and 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth,  without 
which  man  loses  his  strength  and  his 
inspiration.  Every  visit  to  it  must  be 
an  adventure  and  an  experience.  Gar¬ 
dens  must  be  the  homes  of  delight,  of 
gayety,  of  fantasy,  of  imagination,  of 


adventure,  as  well  as  of  relaxation 
and  repose. 

❖  ^  * 

Good  modern  style  in  house  or  gar¬ 
den  means  avoiding  copying  some  era 
in  the  past  in  externals.  It  means  ad¬ 
hering  in  house  and  grounds,  in  plan 
and  materials,  to  what  your  own  man¬ 
ner  of  living  and  your  site  demand. 

Modern  homes  relate  house  and 
garden,  suit  both  to  taste  and  habits 
of  the  owner,  fit  them  skillfully  to  the 
contours  of  the  ground,  create  bal¬ 
ance  without  symmetry.  A  modern 
garden  pays  as  much  attention  to 
proper  enclosure  (fences)  and  to  both 
overhead  and  underfoot  structures 
(platforms,  pergolas,  pavement  and 
walks)  as  to  well-placed  flowers  and 
“flowering”  shrubs. 

❖  *  * 

“The  true  test  of  skill  is  in  the 
arrangement.”  A  rear  garden  has  a 
need  for  greenery,  a  place  to  sit  or 
stroll,  play  space  (recreation)  and 
sometimes  for  utilitarian  features,  such 
as  clotheslines  and  ashpit  or  incinera¬ 
tor.  The  small -garden  secret  is  that 
by  giving  your  eye  and  mind  some¬ 
thing  to  follow  through  the  area,  both 
at  ground  level  and  in  the  upper 
spaces  reached  by  vines  and  tree 
branches,  you  feel  the  distance  is 
greater  from  end  to  end  or  across  than 
if  you  take  it  all  in  at  a  glance. 

Gleaned  by 
M.  Walter  Pesman. 
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GOOD  FRUIT  FOR  EASTERN  COLORADO 

By  Herbert  Gundell 


A  fruit  tree,  can  provide  much 
beauty,  joy  and  utility  to  the 
home  gardener.  It  provides  not  only 
fruit,  but  sometimes  also  shelter  for 
birds,  shade  and  enhancing  beauty. 
There  is  grace  in  the  lines  of  a  well 
cared  for  fruit  tree,  even  in  the  win- 
ter  months  when  little  life  can  be 
detected  out'oTdoors.  In  spring  the 
fruit  tree  gives  us  some  of  the  early 
colors  we  so  long  to  see,  the  beautiful 
white  and  pink  shades  of  the  blossoms. 
In  the  fall  we  enjoy  its  delicious  fruit 
with  rich  yellow,  gold,  red,  blue  and 
green  coloration.  Even  a  few  fruit 
trees  can  provide  an  often  necessary 
background  to  a  beautiful  and  enjoys 
able  garden.  That  is  why  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees  should  perhaps  be 
as  careful  as  that  of  a  mahogany  din¬ 
ing  room  set  or  some  exquisite  silver¬ 
ware.  Home  gardens  in  the  city  often 
are  limited  in  space.  The  selection  of 
the  fruit  tree,  therefore,  is  of  great 
importance.  In  many  cases,  available 
space  provides  room  for  only  one  or 
perhaps  two  trees;  in  which  case,  the 
writer  would  suggest  the  selection  of 
either  an  apple  or  a  sour  cherry,  or 
both. 

A  Montmorency  sour  cherry  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  successful 
fruit  trees  in  this  area.  It  will  with¬ 
stand  a  good  deal  more  sub-2;ero  temp¬ 
erature  than  most  other  fruit  trees.  It 
is  also  quite  drough-resistant  and  of  a 
semi-dwarfed  growth  habit.  It  blends 
very  successfully  with  the  architectural 
lines  in  the  1950’s. 

If  there  is  sufficient  space  for  one 
large  tree  or  perhaps  a  smaller  and  a 
larger  tree,  a  good  apple  variety  is 
always  a  rewarding  selection.  Many 
good  apples  can  be  determined’  by 
their  general  popularity  throughout 
this  area  and  the  United  States.  The 
selection  of  an  apple  will  have  to  de¬ 


pend  therefore  pretty  much  on  the 
personal  preferance  of  the  home  gar¬ 
dener.  To  mention  a  few  popular  var¬ 
ieties  most  people  will  select :  Red 
Delicious,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Golden 
Delicious,  Northwestern  Greening, 
and  Rome  Beauty.  A  description  of 
these  varieties  will  follow  immediately. 

Red  Delicious:  Very  resistant  to 
lireblight  (a  bacterial  disease),  a  good 
pollenffier,  but  self-unfruitful  (self¬ 
unfruitful  apple  trees  require  a  pol- 
leni2,er  tree  within  the  same  garden  or 
immediate  neighborhood).  Bear  at  5 
to  8  years  of  age. 

Winesap:  Very  resistant  to  fire- 
blight,  but  a  poor  pollenizer  and  self- 
unfruitful.  A  Winesap  therefore  will 
not  pollenize  a  Red  Delicious.  Bear 
at  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

Jonathan:  Very  susceptible  to  fire- 
blight,  slightly  self-fruitful  and  a  good 
polleni2;er,  subject  to  winter  injury  as 
young  tree.  Bears  at  4  to  6  years  of 
age. 

Golden  Delicious:  Very  susceptible 
to  fireblight;  self-unfruitful  but  a  good 
pollenizer;  subject  to  winter  injury  as 
young  tree.  Bears  at  4  to  6  years  of 
age. 

Northwestern  Greening:  Susceptible 
to  fireblight,  self-unfruitful,  and  a 
poor  pollenizer,  but  very  winter  hardy. 
Bears  at  5  to  8  years  of  age. 

Rome  Beauty:  Susceptible  to  fire¬ 
blight,  a  good  pollenizer,  but  only 
slightly  self-fruitful.  It  matures  late 
in  the  season.  Bears  at  4  to  6  years 
of  age. 

Many  other  less  popular  apple  var¬ 
ieties  deserve  mention  because  of  their 
hardiness,  such  as  Red  June,  Dutchess, 
Red  Sheriff,  Cortland,  and  Haralson. 

Where  garden  space  is  abundant 
the  use  of  an  early-bearing  and  early- 
maturing  apple  variety  is  often  de¬ 
sirable.  Yellow  Transparent  is  per- 
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haps  the  most  popular  early  apple,  but 
rather  by  nature  of  its  earliness  than 
by  virtue  of  any  other  quality.  It  is 
very  susceptible  to  fireblight  injury, 
but  a  good  polleni2;er  and  partially 
self'  fruitful.  Early  McIntosh,  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  Yellow  Transparent  and 
McIntosh,  may  eventually  replace  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  because  its  fruit  re- 
esmbles  a  McIntosh  and  stores  better. 

Another  fruit  tree  of  great  merit  is 
a  good  plum.  It  provides  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  practically  every  year  and 
lends  itself  not  only  for  table  use  but 
also  for  canning  and  the  preparation 
of  jams  and  jellies. 

Stanley  resembles  the  Italian  plum 
in  color,  but  is  quite  hardy.  It  bears 
a  good  crop  almost  every  year,  is  self¬ 
fruitful  and  a  good  polllinator  for 
other  European  plums.  The  fruit  is  a 
freestone  and  cans  well. 

Superior  and  Waneta  are  very 
hardy  and  prolific  red  varieties  which 
seldom  fail  to  reward  for  the  small 
space  they  occupy. 

Kaga  is  a  wine  red  plum,  very 
hardy  and  a  good  pollini2;er.  It  cans 
exceedingly  well. 

Under  very  severe  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  Opata  and  Compass  have  proven 
of  value.  All  plums  bear  at  3  to  5 
years  of  age. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  bypass  the 
less  hardy  tree  fruits  without  some  ex¬ 
planation.  Peaches  for  north-eastern 
slope  conditions  are  generally  regarded 
unsatisfactory.  They  bear  a  fine  crop 
when  conditions,  frosts  and  winter 
free2;es  permit,  but  not  often  enough 
to  warrant  the  space  they  occupy  in 
a  restricted  garden  area.  Whenever 
the  use  of  garden  space  is  inconse¬ 
quential,  it  might  be  well  to  try  Polly, 
a  more  hardy  kind,  or  Elberta,  one  of 
the  more  reliable  of  the  non-hardy 
types. 

Pears  are  seldom  recommended  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  very  winter  hardy 


and  extremely  subject  to  fireblight  in¬ 
jury.  Gorham  is  probably  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  fireblight;  therefore,  a  more 
likely  choice. 

Apricots  bloom  very  early  and 
rarely  escape  frost  injury.  Few  crops 
can  be  expected  in  an  apricots’  life¬ 
time.  It  is  therefore  unwise  to  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

Sweet  Cherries  are  also  very  tender 
and  suffer  from  too  many  failures  for 
honest  recommendation.  In  addition 
most  sweet  cherry  varieties  are  self- 
sterile  and  inter-sterile  and  require 
special  pollinator  trees,  a  matter  too 
complicated  for  home  fruit  gardening. 

Anyone  may  plant  any  type  of  tree 
that  they  desire.  From  a  standpoint  of 
satisfaction  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  the  home  gardener  who  stays 
with  sour  cherries,  apples  and  plums 
may  expect  much  delicious  enjoyment 
from  his  fruit  garden. 


h/ 


To  All  Our 
Green  Thumb  Friends 
Our  Best  Wishes 
And  May  1952  Brmg 
Peace,  Prosperity,  and 
Happiness 
To  You  and  Tours 


AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 
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THE  WAR  OF  MAN  VS.  BEETLE 

In  the  Engelmann  Spruce  Forests  of  Colorado 

By  Don 


UNLESS  a  reversal  of  present  in- 
festation  trends  occurs,  1951  is 
seen  by  the  Forest  Service  as  the  year 
in  which  the  tide  has  turned  in  the 
lO'year  old  Engelmann  spruce  beetle 
epidemic. 

Since  1942,  when  the  epidemic  was 
first  discovered,  4.3  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  has  been  killed  by  the  in^ 
vading  insects.  The  purpose  of  the 
continuing  program  is  to  save  the  15.5 
billion  board  feet  still  green  and  grow' 
ing  in  the  path  of  the  beetle. 

In  two  summer  setAos  with  the  in^ 
sects,  a  total  of  983,000  attacked  trees 
have  been  treated — 784,000  of  these 
in  the  1950  season,  the  remainder  this 
year.  Over  a  million  gallons  of  in^ 
secticide  were  sprayed  in  the  52,000 
man  days  of  labor  expended  in  last 
year’s  program;  about  377,400  gallons 
in  the  15,800  man  days  of  labor  in 
1951. 

Original  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
during  the  summer  of  1950,  indicated 
that  about  V/z  million  trees  needed 
treating  this  year  to  halt  the  epidemic. 
Natural  forces  combined  that  winter, 
however,  to  permit  a  lowering  of 
sights  on  this  objective:  an  extended 
deep  free2;e  caused  heavy  insect  mor^ 
tality  above  snowline;  and  woodpeck' 
ers  in  unusual  numbers  were  also  good 
allies  against  the  beetles.  These  fac' 
tors,  together  with  the  treating  pro^ 
gram  of  1950,  brought  the  total  down 
to  400,000  trees  that  needed  treat' 
ment — a  greatly  reduced  program,  but 
one  entomologically  sound. 

A  late  start — due  to  delayed  appro' 
priations — together  with  labor  and 
climatic  handicaps,  forced  stoppage  of 
the  project  about  halfway  of  its  goal. 
In  spite  of  disappointments,  however, 


Bloch 

the  control  program  of  ’51  was,  in  the 
words  of  its  director,  C.  T.  Brown, 
“a  good  boost  in  the  direction  of  next 
year’s  program.” 

The  1952  campaign,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  $1,800,000  is  being 
recommended,  higher  wages,  other  in' 
creased  costs,  and  the  scattering  na' 
ture  of  much  of  the  infestation  indi' 
cates  a  probable  treating  cost  of  about 
$4.50  per  tree — calls  for  the  treat' 
ment  of  400,000  trees — 175,000  1950' 
52  attacked,  and  225,000  1951  at' 
tacked.  This  figure  represents  an  ap' 
proximate  87  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  1950  survey  figures  of  1,500,000 
1950  attacks,  principally  as  a  result 
of  last  year’s  control  work  coupled 
with  the  1950  freebie  and  with  in' 
creased  woodpecker  work.  These  trees 
are  located  in  18  separate  areas  of  in' 
festation  in  the  regions  nearby  Eagle 
and  Kremmling,  Colorado.  Thirteen 
camps  are  indicated — six  near  Eagle, 
the  rest  near  Kremmling — which  will 
be  manned  by  a  total  force  of  470 
men.  Equipment  is  already  on  hand 
for  these  camps,  including  that  for 
four  mobile  10  and  2  5 'man  camps,  a 
1952  innovation  that  will  make  for 
flexibility  and  utility  of  operation. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

October'November,  1951 
Mr.  J.  A.  Specht,  4065  Field  Drive, 
Wheatridge 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Eaton,  Rollinsville,  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  K.  Floyd,  2050  So.  Madi' 
son 

Lucille  Massaro,  3840  Harlan,  Wheatridge 
Mr.  B.  E.  Whitten,  806  So.  6th,  Lamar 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Osborn,  3316  Niagara 
Mr.  David  J.  Sikes,  854  So.  losephine 
Mr.  A.  R.  Johnson,  641  Columbine 
Mrs.  George  Westerman,  5455  So.  Broad' 
way,  Littleton 

Mrs.  Antonio  lacobucci.  Box  6298,  Fit2;' 
simons  Army  Hospital 
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Mr.  Richard  M.  Fletcher,  87  West  Cedar 
Ave. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  Paul  Roberts,  1025  Hum' 
boldt 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Walker,  3015  Garfield 
Mrs.  John  B.  Grow,  25  30  Colorado  Blvd. 
Mr.  Ronald  R.  Ament,  3001  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fioward,  3040  Gar' 
field 

Mr.  Arnold  Feldman,  740  Jasmine 
Mr.  Jim  Hutto,  1929  Emerson 
The  L  ^  H  Garage,  Wheatridge 
Mr.  E.  George  Graul,  Florist,  7610  W. 
44th  Ave.,  Arvada 

Mr.  Jerry  Pekar,  6150  Wadsworth,  Arvada 
The  Colorado  Seed  Company,  1515 
Champa,  Denver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  J.  Barr,  III,  7001 
Montclair  PI. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  801  Race 
Mrs.  C.  Wesley  Eisele,  2082  Ivy 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gustafson,  2601  South 
Jackson 

Mrs.  Erie  O.  Kistler,  1212  Grant 
Francis  J.  Colwell,  Rt.  1,  Brush 
Aviation  Country  Club,  1890  Teller,  Lake' 
wood 

Mr.  Otto  C.  Doering,  7777  Augusta  St., 
River  Forest,  Ill. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Capital  Landscape 
Service,  824  E.  1st  Ave. 

Mr.  Henry  Pedersen,  591  So.  Downing 
Mrs.  Ralph  N.  D.  Atkinson,  1938  So.  Cob 
umbine 

Mr.  John  T.  Eastlick,  2660  So.  Linley  Ct. 
Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Denny,  2956  Fillmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Grimsley,  4025  Field 
Drive,  Wheatridge 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bonfils,  555  High 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Darwin,  360  Gilpin 
Mr.  A.  M.  Olson,  202  So.  Emerson 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Harris,  Box  105,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
Ft.  Collins 

Hines  A.  Powers,  2901  So.  Sherman, 
Englewood 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Pugh,  8600  W.  10th  Ave., 
Lakewood 

Mr.  Frank  Tiller,  Tiller’s  Arvada  Mills, 
5580  Wadsworth,  Arvada 
Mrs.  Anthony  D.  Donat,  4490  Allison, 
Wheatridge 

Mrs.  John  Salsburg,  8005  W.  45th  PL, 
Wheatridge 

Mrs.  Charles  Byrne,  130  So.  Clermont 
Mr.  C.  E.  Eddleblute,  2943  St.  Paul 
Mrs.  James  Lautzenhiser,  702  So.  Main, 
Lamar 

Mrs.  Albert  J.  Gould,  844  Humboldt 
Mabel  E.  Miller,  200  Washington 
John  F.  Blanchard,  906  5th  Ave.,  Long' 
mont 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Brewster,  725  So.  Shields,  Ft. 
Collins 


Mr.  Shig  Hashii,  2750  Curtis 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Tilford,  Box  26,  Wooster, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Frank  Hren,  1940  Acero  Ave., 
Pueblo 

Grace  Campbell,  928  Harrison 
Ida  M.  Anderson,  829  Lafayette 
Mr.  Eugene  Cervi,  Publisher,  1420  Stout 
Street 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Dorsett,  2862  Champa 
Mrs.  Gunnar  Johnson,  2028  Fifth  St., 
Greeley 

Mrs.  Mason  K.  Knuckles,  340  Lafayette 
Mrs.  John  J.  Jones,  Box  266,  Rt.  2, 
Arvada 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Kitchell,  105  E.  4th  Ave. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Clinton,  1475  Dexter 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Moroney,  711  Leyden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Erickson,  433  5 
Newland,  Wheatridge 
Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Sowle,  155  High 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Lemley,  1708  Rainbow  Ave., 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Neil,  Box  1467,  Rapid  City, 
So.  Dak. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  Warner,  Box  78,  Mead 
Mr.  Don  O.  Clair,  1424  E.  Stanford, 
Englewood 

Mrs.  Gerald  H.  Phipps,  801  So.  Adams 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Stonington,  950  Lafayette 
Mrs.  Howard  Showen,  3  30  No.  Nevada, 
Littleton 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  947  Clarkson 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Emery,  651  Humboldt 
Mrs.  William  Allen  Conklin,  2112  E.  4th 
Avenue 

Mrs.  T.  E.  McClintock,  9  So.  Downing 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Marvin,  323  3  So.  Elm 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Bucher,  1150  Grape 
Mr.  George  F.  Andrist,  2360  Krameria 
Mrs.  Leslie  Gosnell,  Fruita,  Colo. 

Mrs.  William  Lowe,  7888  W.  I7th  Ave., 
Denver  15 

Mrs.  J.  Lowell  Bond,  Bayard,  Nebraska 
Mr.  Roy  Bryant,  2825  Gray,  Denver  14 
Mrs.  Mark  A.  Mortimer,  4825  W.  Hay' 
ward  PI. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Bacher,  4701  Wadsworth, 
Wheatridge 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Brouse,  4166  Raleigh 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Miller,  276  So.  6th  Ave., 
Brighton 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hill,  5310  E.  I7th  Ave. 
Eli2,abeth  Maschel,  505  So.  Cedar,  Yuma 


Season’s  Greetings 

To  Our  Friends  and  Customers 

NEWMAN  GARDENS 
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LIBRARY  DONORS 

Mr.  Myron  K.  Blackmer,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg. 

Washington  Park  Garden  Club,  720  So. 
Williams 

Messrs.  L.  D.  6s?  H.  R.  Caldwell,  Wheat' 
ridge 

Amidon’s  Cash  Nursery,  2155  W.  48th 
Ave. 

Mr.  Jerry  Pekar,  6150  Wadsworth  Ave., 
Arvada 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wharfield,  3691  So. 
Cherry,  Englewood 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  RePass,  5600  E. 
Third  Ave. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Adams,  130  Josephine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Graham,  2345  Routt 
St. 

The  Colorado  Seed  Company,  1515 
Champa 

Mr.  John  R.  Banning,  1250  Stout 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  801  Race 
Mrs.  Felder  Hughes,  760  So.  Steele 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Mead,  144  Race 
Mrs.  Harold  F.  Klock,  930  Humboldt 


Mrs.  Erie  O.  Kistler,  1212  Grant 
Mrs.  Sallie  Lewis  Waggener,  575  Circle 
Drive 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Lewis  Byrne,  130  So.  Cler' 
mont 

Mr.  William  F.  Nolan,  Landscape  Con' 
tractor,  Rt.  7,  Box  565,  Denver 
Mr.  Thornton  Fuller,  924  Logan 
Mr.  Shig  Hashii,  2750  Curtis 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Dabner,  4589  Zuni 
Mr.  Frank  Tiller,  Tiller’s  Arvada  Mills, 
5  580  Wadsworth,  Arvada 
Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Anderson,  3815  E.  7th 
Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Harris,  2256  Franklin 
Mrs.  William  S.  IlifF,  2145  So.  Adams 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Gould,  Attorney,  Security 
Bldg. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Van  Schaak,  323  High  St. 
Mrs.  Eric  Douglas,  801  So.  Jackson 
Mr.  Eugene  Cervi,  Publisher,  1420  Stout 
St. 

Mrs.  Jean  Sinnock,  250  So.  Eudora 
Mrs.  Mason  K.  Knuckles,  340  Lafayette 
Mrs.  John  J.  Jones,  Box  266,  Rt.  2, 
Arvada 

Mr.  Victor  Carlson,  1209  So.  Emerson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Waugh,  226  Clayton 
Mr.  Earl  Sinnamon,  827  So.  University 
Mrs.  Gerald  H.  Phipps,  801  So.  Adams 
Mrs.  T.  E.  McClintock,  9  So.  Downing 
Mr.  George  F.  Andrist,  2360  Krameria 
Miss  Ine2,  M.  Blethen,  2958  W.  Denver 
Place 

Mrs.  Julius  Berbert,  11,300  W.  44th  Ave., 
Wheatridge 

Mrs.  1.  F.  Downer,  270  Ogden 
“The  Bookery,  Inc.’’,  527  15th  St. 

Mrs.  Ed  Leet,  2977  Forest 


LEAF  DROP  OF  EVERGREENS 

Reprinted  from  Shade  Tree  Digest 


The  word  “Evergreens”  is  a  de' 
scriptive  term  generally  used  in 
speaking  of  such  trees  as  Pines, 
Spruces,  Cedars,  Firs  and  Junipers. 
It  is  a  misnomer  if  we  think  of  it  as 
applied  to  the  individual  leaves  or 
needles  of  these  trees.  For  evergreens, 
like  broad'leaved  trees,  shed  their  foh 
iage.  In  contrast  with  the  broad' 
leaved  species,  however,  evergreens 
seldom  shed  all  of  their  leaves  at  once. 
The  shedding  process  is  gradual,  and 
therefore  less  noticeable,  but  one  needs 


only  to  walk  through  a  pine  or  spruce 
forest  and  observe  the  dead  needles 
covering  the  ground  to  reali2;e  that 
leaf'fall  is  a  normal  occurrence  among 
evergreens. 

The  individual  leaf  or  needle  rc' 
mains  attached  to  the  tree  for  a  rather 
definite  period  of  time,  which  varies 
with  the  species.  For  example,  on 
Arborvitae  the  needles  usually  persist 
two  years,  on  white  pine,  two  or  three 
years;  on  jack  pine,  four  to  six  years 
or- occasionally  longer;  and  on  spruce. 
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seven  to  ten  years.  New  foliage  de¬ 
velops  each  spring,  however,  which 
keeps  the  tree  “ever-green”.  This  new 
foliage  is  lighter  in  color  than  the 
older  needles,  but  darkens  as  summer 
advances.  Uusually,  the  greatest 
amount  of  foliage  -  browning  and 
needle  fall  occurs  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  autumn.  Leaf  fall  in  greater 
abundance  can  be  expected  after  a  dry 
summer  than  when  normal  rainfall 
occurs. 

Evergreens,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
insect  pests,  diseases,  and  injuries  of 
various  kinds,  any  of  which  may  cause 
abnormal  leaf  fall.  If  autumn  brown¬ 
ing  of  needles  and  subsequent  de¬ 
foliation  appears  to  be  excessive,  the 
wise  homeowner  will  promptly  consult 
his  arborist. 


/SAs 


The  Town's  Most  Complete  Stock 
of 

BRASS  AND  CERAMIC 
PLANTERS 

Here  is  the  perfect  Christmas  Gift — 
Fun  to  give,  a  delight  to  receive. 

Come  In  and  Choose  Yours  at 

THE  COLORADO  SEED  CO. 

1515  CHAMPA 


Best  Wishes  for 
Christmas 

Tagged  Christmas  Trees  for  Sale 
Moderately  Priced 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 


2645  W.  Alameda  Ave.  PE  3791 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

extends 

(S^ristmai  (gmtitigs  anil  ^islira 

for 
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NEW  SERVICE  FOR  WOODLAND  OWNERS 

By  Dave  Minister 

State  Service  Forester 


TN  January,  1951  the  first  Colorado 
Service  Forester  was  employed  by 
the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Forestry 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

Private  woodland  owners  are  given 
technical  assistance  on  their  woodland 
management  problems  by  a  college^ 
trained  forester.  This  assistance  in¬ 
cludes  advice  on  harvesting  timber, 
thinning  and  pruning  timber,  insect 
and  disease  control,  and  marketing 
and  processing  timber. 

There  is  no  charge  to  the  woodland 
owner  for  these  services.  The  cost  is 
carried  jointly  by  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  governments.  However,  in  the 
event  these  problems  are  extensive  in 
nature,  the  owner  is  referred  to  a 
private  consulting  forester  so  that 
there  will  be  no  competition  between 
the  Service  Forester  and  consulting 

o 

foresters  in  private  business. 

The  Service  Forester  is  a  state  em¬ 
ployee  within  the  office  of  the  State 
Forester.  Since  this  service  was  es¬ 
tablished,  the  Service  Forester  has 
been  stationed  in  the  Black  Forest — 
eighteen  miles  north  east  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Although  the  services  of  this 
forester  are  available  throughout  the 
state,  work  has  been  concentrated  in 
this  120,000-acre,  forested  area  be¬ 
cause  it  is  predominately  privately 
owned.  Also,  it  is  a  vital  watershed 
influencing  both  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs.  A  great  deal  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  area  because  both 
landowners  and  sawmill  operators 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  adopting 
improved  cutting  practices  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  slash  disposal  to  lessen  the 
post-logging  fire  ha2;ard.  Since  this 
service  was  inaugurated,  several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  vital  timber  and  water¬ 


shed  lands  have  benefited  through 

o 

improved  timber  management  prac¬ 
tices. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  that  more  people  in  the  state 
will  take  advantage  of  this  new  serv¬ 
ice.  Anyone  interested  may  obtain 
further  information  from  Mr.  Ever¬ 
ett  J.  Lee,  State  Forester,  Room  124 
Capitol  Building,  Denver. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  woodland 
owners  have  been  looking  for  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  nature. 


JOHN  W.  WAUGH 

Landscape  Gardener 
Gardening,  Planting,  Plowing,  Fertilizing 

240  Clayton  Street  FRemont  1379 


WE  HAVE 


Varieties  of 


TREES  -  SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


that  will  stand  Fall  planting 


Inquire  about  our 

OII]rishtTas  %x{i  Cerliftcalcs 


W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

West  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth 
Glendale  4737 
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THAT  SHADY  SPOT 

By  Gertrude  Ballinger 


Have  you  an  area  around  a  tree 
that  would  provide  high  shade 
and  where  the  ground  may  be  culti" 
vated?  If  so,  you  have  the  location 
that  may  be  a  bouquet  of  color  from 
.very  early  spring  until  fall  frosts. 

For  earliest  bloom,  daffodils  planted 
ten  to  twelve  inches  deep  with  good 
drainage  provided,  and  tulips  planted 
at  least  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  also 
well  drained,  will  give  you  a  parade 
of  color  lasting  until  the  tree  has 
leafed  out. 

Then  comes  the  summer  display. 
Plant  tuberous  begonias  between  the 
maturing  foliage  of  the  tulips  and 
daffodils  in  early  June.  They  will 
quickly  hide  the  old  foliage  and  begin 
rewarding  you  with  such  perfection 
of  form  and  color  of  bloom  as  seems 
too  beautiful  to  be  real. 

Since  the  begonias  are  shallow 
rooted,  a  rich  top  dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure  with  some  peat  moss 
mixed  in  to  hold  moisture,  and  a  fine 
spray  of  water  applied  two  or  three 
times  daily  will  assure  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  If  there  is 
a  prevailing  wind  through  that  area, 
provide  a  windbreak  of  plant  mater^ 
ial  or  erect  a  low  ornamental  picket 
fence  as  a  border  and  an  added  pro^ 
tection  against  stray  dogs  running 
through  the  tender  plants. 

Careful  planning,  careful  planting, 
good  soil  and  frequent  spraying  of 
the  begonia  foliage  will  pay  big  divi^ 
dends.  In  the  fall,  after  the  foliage 
has  been  killed  by  frost,  dig  the  bulbs, 
cure  them  for  two  or  three  days  in 
the  sunshine  (covering  them  on  the 
ground  at  night) ,  then  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  the  basement.  Remove 
the  dirt  and  store  them  in  clean  dry 
peat  moss  in  a  cool  place  until  time  to 


repot  them  in  a  warm,  sunny  room  in 
April.  By  June,  the  plants  should  be 
starting  to  bloom,  so  when  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  outdoor  bed  the 
color  display  is  ready  to  start  again. 


YOU  ARE  NOT  FAMILIAR 
WITH  PLANTS? 

If  you  are  new  at  gardening  and 
are  worried  about  how  to  get  started, 
try  the  following  perennial  plants: 
Delphiniums,  Foxgloves,  Forgetmenot, 
Columbine,  Peony,  Phlox,  German 
Iris,  White  Lupine,  Hardy  Pinks 
(Dianthus  plumarius).  Phlox  divari" 
cata.  Chrysanthemum,  Blue  Lupine, 
Gaillardia.  Alyssum  sax.  citrinum. 
Elder  Daisy  and  viola.  These  plants 
will  keep  your  garden  gay  and  cheer' 
ful  with  a  minimum  of  expense.  H.F. 


Complete  Line  of  Christmas 
Decorations 


Wreaths,  Cones,  Roping,  Holly, 
Mistletoe,  Christmas  Trees 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP.  2350  SP.  7768 


rtSHER  HAS  IT 


THE  PERFECT  GIFT 

^^Scythette^^ 

The  Gasoline-Powered  Portable  Scythe 

FR 
2791 

HARDWARE  CO. 

2322  E.  COLFAX 
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NOTES  FOR  DECEMBER 

By  Helen  Fowler 


Broken  tree  branches  should  be 

removed 

Broken  branches  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  trees  immediately,  if 
they  are  still  partly  attached  to  the 
point  of  breakage;  otherwise  they  may 
rip  away  good  wood  as  they  swing  in 
the  wind.  Neglect  of  this  removal 
may  lead  to  serious  harm  coming  to 
the  tree. 


Paint  Tools  now  for  preservation 

A  good  coat  of  paint  is  practical 
life  insurance  for  the  wooden  parts  of 
all  garden  implements;  and  too,  it 
may  aid  identification  if  the  tools  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  borrowed  by  neighbors,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  choose  some  really 
aesthetic  color,  such  as  mauve,  baby- 
blue,  or  ashes  of  roses. 

Dormant  Sprays  should  be  applied 

at  the  right  time 

There  is  not  much  use  trying  to 
apply  dormant  sprays  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  below  free2,ing  or  there  is 
a  high  wind.  Wait  for  favorable 
weather, — warm,  clear  and  with  no 
more  than  a  light  breeze  blowing — 
but  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Cocoons  should  be  removed 

You  will  find  them  in  the  crevices 
of  tree  bark,  in  pieces  of  old  boards 
and  other  crannies.  Many  would 
hatch  into  harmful  insects.  A  wire 
brush  is  the  safest  tool  to  remove  co¬ 
coons  from  tree  bark  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  trunk. 


Flower  Lilies-of-the-Valley  in  the 
house 

Lilies-of-the-Valley  are  easily 
brought  to  flower  in  the  house,  if 
planted  in  bowls  of  special  fiber,  ob¬ 


tained  at  our  seed  stores.  Get  cold- 
storage  “pips”  or  dormant  plants  from 
any  good  florist,  snip  off  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  their  roots  and  plant  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  eyes  are  just  show¬ 
ing. 


How  to  mulch  flowers 

When  mulching  Peonies  with  man¬ 
ure,  do  not  cover  but  just  a  bit,  the 
actual  crowns  of  the  plants.  To  neg¬ 
lect  this  precaution  means  running  the 
risk  of  having  the  roots  rot,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  shoots  probably  fail¬ 
ing  to  bloom  because  their  eyes  have 
been  too  deeply  buried. 


Proper  time  to  add  garden  mulches 

When  the  ground  has  fro2;en  hard, 
and  not  before,  it  is  time  to  put  on  the 
winter  mulches.  Keep  in  mind  the 
purpose  of  these  coverings — to  hold 
the  frost,  not  exclude  it.  If  applied 
too  soon  there  is  danger  of  field  mice 
nesting  in  the  mulch  and  burrowing 
beneath. 


WILSON’S  LAST  BOOK 

When  the  late  Ernest  H.  Wilson 
turned  from  his  study  one  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1930  to  go,  on  that  rainy 
day,  on  the  holiday  that  ended  so 
tragically,  he  left  on  his  desk  the 
manuscript  of  a  book.  Today  it  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  title  of  IF  I  WERE 
TO  MAKE  A  GARDEN.  Included 
in  the  book  are  a  memorial  introduc¬ 
tion  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Wilson. 
Perhaps  this  volume  is  his  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  gardening  litera¬ 
ture.  He  tells  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  again  to  start  a  garden.  This 
volume  is  on  the  shelves  of  the  library 
at  Horticulture  House  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  one  of  those  necessary  gar¬ 
den  books. — Helen  Eowler. 
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Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

4747  W.  Colfax  Ave.  Phone  AC  2809 


^‘Makers  of  Beaiilifid  Gardens” 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


niiTHonY KEESEn  &  sons 

a n d 6  c a p i n g.  and  Cdontractln 


2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


'd  capin^ 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


^raaon  0 

COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 
Licensed  C.J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 


SPruce  6163 


1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 


COLORADO  TORO  COMPANY 

Wishes  to  Thank  You  For  Your  Patronage 
During  the  Past  Year  and  Extends  to  You  Greetings 

of  the  Season 

693  E.  Speer  Blvd.  RAce  3320 
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Book  Review,  Lady  Penfold . May  36 

Book  Review,  Helen  Fowler . June  32 

Book  Review,  Helen  Fowler . Aug.  26 

Book  Review,  Alice  Quinn . Sept.  26 
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NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
MONUMENTS: 

Echo  Park  Dam  in  Dinosaur  National 


Monument  Is  Not  Needed, 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Miller . June  *16 

Our  Dinosaur  Monument  Trip . July  *26 

Boating  Down  the  River, 

George  Kelly  . Oct.  *16 

NATIVE  PLANTS: 

The  Flannel  Mullein . Mar.  *32 

Mosses  and  Lichens, 

Helen  Marsh  Zeiner.. April  *6,  May  *18 

True  Mountain  Mahogany . April  *14 

Mariposa  Lily  . May  15 

Gaillardia  . June  11 

Thimbleberry  . July  *2 

A  Summing  Up,  Claire  Norton.... Sept.  *8 

Dogtooth  Violet  . Sept.  8 

Tellow  Violet  and  Sand  Lily . Sept.  8 

Wild  Onion,  Allium . Sept.  9 

Blue  Flag . Sept.  9 

Mariposa  Lily  . Sept.  9 

Marsh  Marigold  . Sept.  10 

Green  Orchis  . Sept.  10 

Globeflower  . Sept.  10 

Red  Columbine  . Sept.  11 

Roc\y  Mountain  Columbine . Sept.  11 

Am.  Monkshood  . Sept.  12 

Alpine  Poppy  . Sept.  12 

Tellow  Stonecrop  . Sept.  13 

Snowball  Saxifrage  . Sept.  13 

Purple  Saxifrage  . Sept.  13 

Pyrola  . Sept.  14 

Wild  Pin\  Geranium . Sept.  14 

Shooting  Star  . Sept.  15 

Bird’s  Eye  Primrose . Sept.  15 

Arctic  Gentian  . Sept.  16 

Red  Beardtongue  . Sept.  16 

Dus\y  Beardtongue  . Sept.  17 

Penstemon  secundiflorus  . Sept.  17 

Sprawling  Beardtongue  . Sept.  17 

Harebell  . Sept.  18'19 

Cone  Flower  . Sept.  18 

Colorado  Roc\  Daisy . Sept.  19 

Easter  Daisy  . Sept.  18H9 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine, 

Henry  Gestefield  . Dec.  17 

NATURE  TRIPS: 

Outdoor  Activities,  Anna  Timm. .Feb.  *16 
We  Find  Big  Horn  Sheep  in  the 

Tarryalls,  Don  Hadley . Feb.  23 

Our  Dinosaur  Monument  Trip . July  *26 

Back'Pack  Trip  into  the  Snowmass' 

Maroon  Country,  Anna  Timm.. Sept.  *28 
Boating  Down  the  River, 

George  W.  Kelly . Oct.  *16 

NOMENCLATURE: 

Some  Botanical  Terms  Explained. ...Jan.  29 
An  Official  Name  for  Each  Plant, 

M.  Walter  Pesman . April  12 


Page 

PERENNIALS: 

Perennial  Plants  in  Acid  Soil . Feb.  26 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  Helen  Fowler.. Mar.  30 

Primroses,  Myrtle  Ross  Davis . May  10 

Planning  the  Perennial  Border, 

Gertrude  Ballinger  . June  *6 

Medium  Height  Perennials  for  the 

Border,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bahm . June  8 

Timely  Tips  for  the  Perennial 

Border,  Myrtle  Ross  Davis . June  *10 

Speaking  of  Peonies, 

Claire  Norton  . June  *22 

Low  Border  and  Edging  Plants, 

Sue  Johnson  . Aug.  *12 

Plants  for  the  Back  of  the 
Perennial  Border, 

Mrs.  Harracena  Newman . Aug.  *14 

Rules  for  Success  with  Hardy  Mums, 

Robert  O.  Park . Oct.  *27 

Evaluating  the  Phloxes, 

Helen  Fowler  . Nov.  *6 

Little  Plants  that  Like  Our  Gardens, 

Maud  F  McCormick . Dec.  6 

That  Shady  Spot, 

Gertrude  Ballinger  . Dec.  27 

PESTS  AND  DISEASES: 

Life  Cycle  of  Codling  Moth, 

Carl  and  Edna  Schulhoff . July  *23 

Chlorosis  of  Ornamental  Trees, 

L.  C.  Chadwick . Aug.  16 

PLANT  GROWTH: 


Weedkillers  May  Affect  Germination, 


Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton . Jan.  14 

Hydroponics — Soilless  Growth 

of  Plants  . Mar.  17 


Plant  Breeding  Possibilities  and 
Techniques  for  Western  Horti' 
culture.  Dr.  S.  W.  Edgecombe... .July  10 
Water  As  a  Growth  Factor, 

Alex  Klose  . Aug.  20 

PRUNNING  AND  SHADE 
TREE  CARE: 


Winter  Injuries  of  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees, 

W.  D.  Thomas,  Jr . Jan.j^l6 

Look  to  Your  Trees . Jan.  27 

Trees  and  Their  Relationship  to 
Your  Electrical  Service, 

A.  E.  Perraten . Feb.  *20 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HORTL 
CULTURE  CONFERENCE: 
Fourth  Rocky  Mountain  Horti' 


cultural  Conference  . Jan.  2 

ROSES: 

Old  Roses,  Lula  Rose  Morse . May  *25 

Types  of  Roses, 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard . May  28 

Ten  Best  Roses  for  Denver, 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  Hoisington . May  29 
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Culture  of  Roses,  Page 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard . May  31 

Fertilidng  and  Mulching  Roses, 

Mrs.  E  C.  Horne . May  3 1 

Protecting  Roses, 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  Hoisington . May  32 

Enemies  of  the  Rose, 

Mrs.  Frank  Smay . May  32 

You  Can  Grow  Roses, 

Vella  Hood  Conrad . Dec.  8 

SEASONAL  SUGGESTIONS: 

Gardening  Suggestions  for 

Each  Month  . Inside  Back  Cover 

Have  You?  . Feb.  25 

What  Shall  I  Plant  in  the  Fall, 

George  W.  Kelly . Oct.  *6 

October  Gardening  Illustrated . Oct.  *21 

SHRUBS: 

Just  Lilacs,  Claire  Norton . May  *6 

Garland  Spirea  . May  *41 

Koreanspice  Viburnum  . June  *36 

Thimbleberry  . July  *2 

Shinyleaf  Yellowhorn  . Aug.  *15 

SOIL: 

We  Begin  and  End  With  the  Soil.. ..Feb.  2 

A  Soupcon  of  Metal . Mar.  8 

We  Still  Need  Soil, 

Chas.  M.  Drage . Aug.  1 1 

Prepare  Your  Soil  First . Nov.  8 

STATE  PARKS 

State  Parks  for  Colorado, 

H.  N.  Wheeler  . Feb.  *30 

Time  for  Action,  Pinion  Grove. ...Dec.  *12 

VERSES: 

My  White  Birch  Tree, 

B.  O.  Longyear . Feb.  *10 

My  Garden,  Gertrude  Ballinger.. ..Sept.  *2 

The  Rose.  Laura  S.  Beck . Sept.  *3  5 

October  Symphony,  Mary  Sprigg..Oct.  *43 

WEEDS: 

Common  Milkweed  . Jan.  *15 

Why  Weeds  Survive . Sept.  21 

Some  Edible  Weeds, 

V.  O.  Graham . Nov.  *20 


S.  R.  DE  BOER  OFFERS 
A  VALUABLE  PREMIUM 

FOR  NEW  MEMBERS 

A  valuable  inducement  for  new 
members  has  been  made  by  S.  R. 
DeBoer  who  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Association  for  many  years.  This 
consists  of  a  folio  of  landscape  plans 
for  front  yards  in  the  area.  There  are 
8  different  plans  which  can  be  adapted 
to  almost  any  type  of  house  or 
grounds.  These  show  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  suitable  plants  for  this 
climate.  If  these  were  drawn  up  indi¬ 
vidually  they  would  probably  cost 
$50.00  each. 

Mr.  DeBoer  is  doing  this  for  two 
reasons:  to  stimulate  better  landscape 
design  and  make  a  more  beautiful  state 
to  encourage  gardeners  to  become 
members  of  the  Association. 

To  limit  these  valuable  plans  to 
those  who  will  really  appreciate  and 
use  them,  and  save  mailing  cost  only 
one  restriction  is  made :  that  those  who 
bring  in  new  memberships  or  renewals 
come  in  and  get  the  plans  at  Horti¬ 
culture  House.  They  are  bulky  and 
difficult  to  mail,  but  those  out  of  town 
can  request  them  by  mail. 


Schulhoff  Tree  Service 

GRand  2245 


SUnset  1-3822 

Ferfilizers  of  All  Kinds 
Sheep,  Peat,  Cow 

RAY  0.  BONNER 

Landscape  Service 

1860  West  Dartmouth 
Englewood,  Colo. 


CHARLES  WAUGH 

HAULING  •  TOPSOIL 
FERTILIZER 

258  Universit’y  Blvd.  DE  1850 
DENVER 
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DECEMBER  GARDENING 

WINTER  protection  is  the  keynote  of  garden  work  in  December.  When 
the  cause  of  most  of  our  winterkill  is  understood  to  be  our  hot  winter  sun 
and  dry  air,  it  is  then  apparent  that  our  chief  concerns  should  be  to  see  that 
the  ground  around  all  plants  is  sufficiently  wet  before  it  freezes  up  and  that 
tender  barked  trees,  tender  evergreens  or  borderline  shrubs  have  some  shading 
from  the  severe  southwest  sun. 

*  *  * 

Check  over  the  stored  bulbs  once  or  twice  this  month.  Most  of  these 
bulbs  will  keep  best  at  a  temperature  around  40''45.  Gladiolus  need  little 
moisture,  Gannas  will  almost  take  care  of  themselves  if  some  soil  is  left  around 
them,  but  dahlias  are  rather  particular  as  to  temperature  and  moisture.  If 
they  show  signs  of  shrivelling  when  inspected,  a  moist  sack  thrown  over  them 
will  help.  If  they  show  mould  or  rot  they  may  be  too  wet  and  if  they  sprout 
they  may  be  both  too  moist  and  warm. 

*  *  Hs 

While  you  are  checking  things,  look  over  the  house  plants  again  for  signs 
of  the  start  of  aphids,  spidermites,  scale,  thrip  or  mealybug.  Again,  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  surely  worth  many  pounds  of  cure. 

Hs 

Each  rose  grower  has  individual  methods  of  protecting  his  tender  roses 
but  the  method  of  hilling  soil  up  around  them  to  a  distance  of  six  inches  or 
so  seems  to  give  rather  universal  satisfaction.  This  should  be  done  between 
the  time  that  the  leaves  fall  and  the  ground  freezes  (which  in  some  seasons  is 
a  difficult  period  to  determine) . 

*  *  * 

Shrubs  and  trees  which  have  low  hanging  limbs  likely  to  interfere  with 
walks  when  heavily  laden  with  snow  should  be  taken  care  of  now.  This  may 
prevent  some  breakage  to  the  tree  and  save  someone’s  temper  on  a  crisp 
snowy  morning.  Tall,  slim  junipers  should  be  checked  to  see  if  they  might 
be  braced  back  to  a  building  or  another  tree  to  prevent  their  being  bowed 
down  or  broken  by  heavy  snow. 

sji  Hs 

One  of  the  most  important  garden  operations  of  the  season  may  be  done 
while  plants  are  dormant  and  weather  is  still  fairly  warm.  This  is  the  dormant 
spray  for  the  control  of  scale  insects  and  control  of  certain  other  spiders,  galls 
or  aphids.  Lime^sulphur  or  miscible  oil  is  commonly  used  and  is  a  technical 
job  requiring  careful  mixture  and  application  by  adequate  equipment  if  the 
trees  are  at  all  large. 

^  ^ 

When  the  plants  outside  in  the  garden  are  dormant  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  plants  that  we  are  able  to  bring  indoors.  At  the  holiday  season 
these  bright  spots  of  green  and  color  are  especially  appreciated.  Success  with 
these  plants  depends  very  largely  on  careful  attention  to  the  proper  soil  to 
pot  them  in,  to  careful  watering  and  regulation  of  the  humidity  in  the  air. 
If  more  than  the  succulants  and  hardiest  plants  are  attempted  it  is  well  to 
provide  additional  humidity  by  having  a  teakettle  on  a  stove,  register  or  electric 
plate  a  few  hours  of  the  day  at  least. 
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Now  that  the  active  growing  season  is  over  landscape  men  are  available 
to  do  the  extensive  jobs  of  removing  crowded  or  dead  trees  and  to  do  the 
thorough  jobs  of  trimming  and  caring  for  shade  trees.  It  is  recommended  that 
Maples,  Birch  and  Walnut  trees  be  not  trimmed  until  they  are  in  leaf  again 
as  they  are  inclined  to  '^Tleed”  rather  badly  when  trimmed  during  their 
dormant  period. 

♦  * 

Garden  construction  work  can  now  be  done  without  interference  with 
growing  plants.  Paint  the  fence,  level  up  the  stepping  stones,  repair  the  gate 
or  build  that  new  pool  that  you  have  wanted  for  years.  Porch  boxes  may  be 
repaired  and  trellises  replaced.  Soil  improvement  may  be  done  by  spading  in 
humus  if  the  ground  has  not  yet  frozen  up. 

♦  *  * 

Last  year  as  you  worked  with  your  plants  in  the  garden  did  you  not  often 
wish  that  you  knew  more  about  the  many  things  concerned  with  hortkulture? 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  up  books  and  bulletins  on  the  new  insecticides,  the 
latest  advances  in  fertilizers,  and  the  new  varieties  of  your  favorite  plant  and 
the  principles  of  landscape  design. 

*  *  * 

Horticulturists  should  not  have  to  worry  long  over  their  Christmas  lists 
for  other  gardeners.  Bulbs,  seeds,  tools  and  books  offer  unlimited  possibilities. 
And  most  any  good  nurseryman  will  arrange  for  you  to  give  a  Christmas  order 
for  those  plants  which  must  be  moved  in  spring.  Garden  magazines  are  ah 
ways  welcome. 

*  *  * 

Whenever  you  have  a  suitable  tree,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  decorate  a  living 
tree  for  Christmas.  Many  plant  a  Spruce  or  Fir  in  a  suitable  location  for 
that  purpose.  A  well  decorated  outdoor  Christmas  tree  gives  pleasure  to 
many  people  going  by  and  helps  to  prevent  the  overcutting  of  forest  trees  for 
temporary  indoor  use. 


SHRUB  ARISTOCRATS 

The  \/^ihuTnuYn  family  is  one  of  aristocTatic  shrubs.  \^hile  they  vary  in 
color,  all  of  them  are  beautiful  in  foliage,  flower  and  fruit. 

The  old' fashioned  Snowball  is  the  most  widely  \nown  of  the  Viburnums. 
It  is  just  a  sophisticated  child  of  the  Highbush  Cranberry  that  produces  ball' 
shaped  flowers  and  no  fruit.  Very  much  unlike  the  Snowball  and  'other  Vi' 
burnums,  the  Wayfaringtree  has  rather  thic\  gray 'looking  leaves.  Its  fruit 
turns  in  the  summer  from  green  to  yellow,  then  red  and  finally  blac\.  The 
Plannyberry  has  similar  blooms  but  thin  green  leaves  and  large  blac\  berries. 
Producing  small  blue'blac\  berries  and  with  teeth'edged  leaves,  the  j\rrow 
wood  is  hardy  and  does  well  in  the  shade.  Japanese  Viburnums  are  not  usually 
considered  hardy  in  the  Roc\y  VIountain  region. 

Where  a  tall  shrub  is  needed  one  of  the  aristocratic  Viburnums  may  be 
used  effectively. 
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